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INTRODUCTION 


T HE Publishers acknowledge with gratitude their in- 
debtedness to the Government of India for permission 
to reproduce these speeches and the photographs which 
accompany them. 

The speeches appear in this book in chronological order. 
In the interests of continuity opportunity has been taken 
to interpolate the principal addresses to which Lord Mount- 
batten’s speeches are related. 

On the formal occasions when it was necessary to provide 
a copy of what His Excellency was going to say to the press, 
his speeches were prepared in writing. Whenever possible 
however, His Excellency preferred to talk extempore, usually 
without any form of notes, and in this case unless a shorthand 
\ T1U.1 was available, the speech was not recorded. Where it 
was necessary to provide the press with a record, one of His 
Excellency’s own shorthand writers used to take down his 
speech, and this is the version that has been printed, whenever 
available. 

This book has been divided into three parts. Part I con- 
tains the speeches made by Lord Mountbatten in his capacity 
as Viceroy from 24 March 1 947 until the transfer of power on 
15 August 1947. Part II contains those made in his capacity 
as the first Constitutional Governor-Gene al of the Dominion 
of India until his departure on 21 June 1948. Part III 
Lord Mountbatten’s first speech after his return to London. 
This was made to the members of the East India Associa- 
tion at the Imperial Institute on 29th June, 1948, and is 
reproduced here by the courtesy of that Association and of 
The Asiatic Review. 
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Part One 


SPEECHES AS VICEROY 
AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA 

{Including related addresses) 

24 March 1947 
to 

14 August 1947 




Ldit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Liaquat All Khan, subsequently Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan, 
greet Lord Mountbatten on his arri\al m India as Viceroy designate, 22nd March, 1947. 


Swearing-in Ceremony 

24 MARCH 1947 

A LTHOUGH I believe it is not usual for a speech to be 
made at the swearing-in ceremony, I should like to say 
a few words to you, and to India. 

This is not a normal Viceroyalty on which I am em- 
barking. His Majesty’s Government are resolved to transfer 
power by June 1948; and since new constitutional arrange- 
ments must be made, and many complicated questions of 
administration resolved — all of which will take time to put 
into effect — this means that a solution must be reached within 
the next few months. 

I believe that e\ery political leader in India feels, as I do, 
the urgency of the task before us. I hope soon to be in close 
consultation with them ; and I will give them all the help I can. 

In the meanwhile, every one of us must do what he can 
to avoid any word or action which might lead to further 
bitterness or add to the toll of innocent victims. I know how 
very many there are who are determined to work to that end, 
and I shall do everything I can to support them. 

I have many Indian friends. Some were made when I 
was out here twenty-five years ago — it was here in Delhi that 
my wife and I became engaged. In the three years that I was 
with the South-East Asia Command I made many more 
among the Indian fighting forces, with whom I am so proud 
to have been associated. 

It will be no easy matter to succeed Lord Wavell, who 
had done so much to take India along the path to self-govern- 
ment. I have always had a great admiration for him, and I 
shall devote myself to finishing the work which he began. 

I am under no illusion about the difficulty of my task. 
I shall need the greatest r roodwill of the greatest possible 
number, and I am asking India to-day for that goodwill. 
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Reply to Address of Welcome presented by 
the New Delhi Municipal Council 

31 MARCH 1947 

O N behalf of my wife and myself, I thank you for your 
kind words of greeting and for the honour you have 
done us in giving us this welcome to the capital city, 
which is to be our home in India. 

Twenty-five, years ago, I wandered among the founda- 
tions of this city, and tried to imagine what it would be like. 
When I returned here in 1943, it was fascinating to see this 
city, more splendid by far than I could have foreseen. 

I can understand your objection to seeing temporary 
houses lingering on among beautiful buildings with a high 
artistic standard ; and I share your hope that it will soon be 
possible to proceed with the planned development of New 
Delhi. 

The future of this great city, which is built on the site of 
historic Delhi, and where at this moment the representatives 
of many Asiatic peoples are assembled, is inseparable from the 
future of India, which from ancient times has been the great 
cultural centre of Asia. 

I have been very interested to hear of the various schemes 
which the Municipal Committee has in hand, and I con- 
gratulate you on the high standards which you have main- 
tained, in spite of all the difficulties of the war and its 
succeeding years. I hope that perhaps later on you will give 
me an opportunity of seeing something of your work. 

During the last few years my wife has felt very privileged 
to have had close contact with Indian troops, Prisoners of 
War, and the Medical, Nursing and Welfare Services of India. 
She hopes to continue working closely with all medical, nurs- 
ing and welfare activities; and is particularly pleased to hear 
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that a Nursing College with a University Degree has been 
established in New Delhi. This will be a great help to the 
Nursing Profession of India, which is at present so sadly in- 
adequate to meet the needs of the community. 

We thank you again most warmly for the welcome you 
have extended to us both. 
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Speech by the Chinese Ambassador His Excellency 
Dr. Lo Chia-Luen, on the occasion of the presentation 
of his credentials at New Delhi 

16 MAY 1947 

I have the great honour to present to Your Excellency the letters 
by which the President of the Republic of China accredits me in the 
character of Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Emperor of India. The change in diplomatic designation between 
China and India is not only a mark of the stride which India has taken 
towards independence but also an indication that we are entering 
upon a new era of still closer co-operation. 

For over two thousand years China and India have had frequent 
periods of contact by land and sea. Such contacts have never once 
led, I am happy to say, to military conflict, but, always to the search 
for truth and knowledge. I need not repeat here the heroic stories 
of how as early as in the first century Indian and Chinese priests, 
undaunted by the necessary perils and hardships of the overland 
route, made determined pilgrimages to each other’s land to seek 
religious and intellectual enlightenment. Even in China to-day, 
when we read of the travels in India of that great scholar-monk 
Hsuan Chuan and the warm hospitable reception with which he 
was so generously accorded, we are still filled with a lingering sense 
of gratitude and emulation. 

While recalling the' past, I have not lost sight of the significance 
of more recent events. During the years of our struggle against the 
Japanese aggression, India extended to us not only its sympathy and 
moral support but also practical aid and collaboration. We are 
particularly grateful to India for providing us with the necessary 
sites and facilities for the training of thousands of our armed forces 
in India. For many months when China’s thin airline over the 
Hump proved inadequate, India offered unstintedly transit passage 
to many essential war supplies which enabled China to continue her 
resistance to the victorious end. The Chinese people will long re- 
member these acts of spontaneous friendship. On this occasion, 
I would also like to recall the visit to India of President and 
Madame Chiang in 1942, which was followed in its wake by many 
renewed efforts at Sino-Indian co-operation in the fields of science, 
education and religion. 
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I consider it a great distinction to be designated as the first 
Chinese Ambassador to India. Our people have full faith in the 
future of India, and are certain that the wisdom of the East will 
serve to successfully implement the Western art of political organisa- 
tion. China will labour with India in the common task of the build- 
ing of a global peace. 

Twelve centuries before Christ there flourished in China the 
State of Chou. In praise of its government and its development of 
peaceful arts, an old song in the Book of Odes runs : 

“ Though the State of Chou be ancient, 

Its destiny is new.” 

May I, with Your Excellency’s permission, present these two lines 
of an almost forgotten song to the people of India as a token of faith 
and friendship. 

In thus entering upon my task I hope that the ties of friendship 
which unite my country with India may become closer and further 
strengthened and that I may always count on the kindness and advice 
of Your Excellency as well as the assistance of your Government. 


Reply to His Excellency Dr. Lo Chia-Luen 
on presentation of his credentials as Chinese 

Ambassador 

i() MAY 1947 

I t gives me the greatest pleasure to receive you to-day, in 
your capacity as the first Ambassador io India of the Chin- 
ese Republic. From time immemorial, as you have said, 
China and India have been linked by cultural ties and close 
associations of friendship and trade. Their relations have 
never been marred by hostility or strife, an almost unique 
record in history. More recently the two countries passed 
through a close comradeship in arms against aggression; to- 
gether they achieved a common victory. Speaking from per- 
sonal experience I had the honour in my last appointment of 
having two Chinese Armies placed under my command by the 
Generalissimo, and they pla>cd an outstanding part in the 
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liberation of Northern Burma and the opening of the land 
road from India to China. I also had the pleasure of paying 
two visits to Chungking and of establishing a most friendly 
relationship with His Excellency the President of the Re- 
public of China. It is, therefore, a particular pleasure for me 
to welcome you to-day. 

For the future I also do not doubt that these many bonds 
will be strengthened to the mutual advantage of India and 
China and these two lands, both ancient in history but both 
on the road to a new and high destiny will strive with energy, 
in concert with the other United Nations, to establish a lasting 
era of progress and peace. 

On behalf of His Majesty and the Government of India, 
I extend to Your Excellency a most cordial welcome, and 
assure you at all times, of our fullest co-operation. 
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Burma Star Party 

2 JUNE 1947 

T his is a party for all those who won the Burma Star, and at 
this moment a similar party is being given in London. 
I have received a message from the Chairman of the Burma 
Reunion in London, General Slim , 1 and my wife and I have 
sent messages on behalf of you all to the London party. 

I was very proud to have such a fine body of men in my 
Command in South-East Asia, and I am very glad to have 
been given this opportunity of continuing my association 
with so many of you. 

This is a fateful moment in the history of our two coun- 
tries. For I have just come back from the meetings with the 
Eiitia'i Government in London, and am now in the middle of 
my meetings with the Indian leaders to decide how power is 
to be transferred from British to Indian hands. May the 
friendship existing between the British and Indian fighting 
forces, which we celebrated to-day in Delhi and London, be 
symbolic of the future friendship between our peoples. 

(His Excellency also read this speech in Urdu.) 


1 Gcncia) Sir William Slim, 14th Arrm Commander during the Burma Campaign, 
now a Field Marshal and Chief of theL ferial General Staff 
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Broadcast 


3 JUNE 1947 

A statement 1 will be read to you to-night giving the final 
decision of His Majesty’s Government as to the method by 
which power will be transferred from British to Indian hands. 
But before this happens, I want to give a personal message to 
the people of India, as well as a short account of the discus- 
sions which I have held with the leaders of the political parties 
and which have led up to the advice I tendered to His Majes- 
ty’s Government during my recent visit to London. 

Since my arrival in India at the end of March I have 
spent almost every day in consultation with as many of the 
leaders and representatives of as many communities and in- 
terests as possible. I wish to say how grateful I am for all 
the information and helpful advice they have given me. 

Nothing I have seen or heard in the past few weeks has 
shaken my firm opinion that with a reasonable measure of 
goodwill between the communities a unified India would be 
by far the best solution of the problem. 

For more than a hundred years 400 millions ot you have 
lived together and this country has been administered as a 
single entity. This has resulted in unified communications, 
defence, postal services and currency; an absence of tariffs 
and customs barriers; and the basis for an integiated political 
economy. My great hope was that communal differences 
would not destroy all this. 

My first course, in all my discussions, was therefore to 
urge the political leaders to accept unreservedly the Cabinet 
Mission Plan of 16 May 1946. 2 In my opinion, that plan pro- 
vides the best arrangement that can be devised to meet the 
interests of all the communities of India. To my great regret 

1 See Page 13. 

2 Command Paper 682 1 
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it has been impossible to obtain agreement either on the 
Cabinet Mission Plan, or on any other plan that would pre- 
serve the unity of India. But there can be no question of 
coercing any large areas in which one community has a 
majority, to live against their will under a Government in 
which another community has a majority. And the only 
alternative to coercion is partition. 

But when the Muslim League demanded the partition of 
India, Congress used the same arguments for demanding in 
that event the partition of certain Provinces. To my mind 
this argument is unassailable. In fact neither side proved 
willing to leave a substantial area in which their community 
have a majority under the Government of the other. I am, 
of course, just as much opposed to the partition of Provinces as 
I am to the partition of India herself and for the same basic 
reasons. 

For just as I feel there is an Indian consciousness which 
should transcend communal differences so I feel there is a 
Punjabi and Bengali consciousness which has evoked a 
loyalty to their Province. 

And so I felt it was essential that the people of India 
themselves should decide this question of partition. 

The procedure for enabling them to decide for them- 
selves whether they want the British to hand over power to 
one or two Governments is set out in the statement which will 
be read to you. But there are one or two points on which I 
should like to add a note of explanation. 

It was necessary in order to ascertain the will of the 
people of the Punjab, Bengal and part of Assam to lay down 
boundaries between the Muslim majority areas and the re- 
maining areas, but 1 want to make it clear that the ultimate 
boundaries will be settled by a Boundary Commission and 
will almost certainly not be identical with those which have 
been provisionally adopted. 

We have given careful consideration to the position of 
the Sikhs. This valiant community forms about an eighth of 
the population of the Punjab, but they are so distributed that 
any partition of this Province will inevitably divide them. All 
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of us who have the good of the Sikh community at heart are very 
sorry to think that the partition ofthe Punjab, which they them* 
selves desire, cannot avoid splitting them to a greater or lesser 
extent. The exact degreeof the split will be left to theBoundary 
Commission on which they will of course be represented. 

The whole plan may not be perfect; but like all plans, 
its success will depend on the spirit of goodwill with which it 
is carried out. I have always felt that once it was decided in 
what way to transfer power the transfer should take place at 
the earliest possible moment, but the dilemma was that if we 
waited until a constitutional set-up for all India was agreed, 
we should have to wait a long time, particularly if partition 
were decided on. Whereas if we handed over power before 
the Constituent Assemblies had finished their work we should 
leave the country without a Constitution. The solution to 
this dilemma, which I put forward, is that His Majesty’s 
Government should transfer power now to one or two 
Governments of British India each having Dominion Status 
as soon as the necessary arrangements can be made. This I 
hope will be within the next few months. I am glad to an- 
nounce that His Majesty’s Government have accepted this 
proposal and are already having legislation prepared for in- 
troduction in Parliament this session. As a result of these 
decisions the special function of the India Office will no 
longer have to be carried out, and some other machinery will 
be set up to conduct future relations between His Majesty’s 
Government and India. 

I wish to emphasise that this legislation will not impose 
any restriction on the power of India as a whole, or of the two 
States if there is partition, to decide in the future their rela- 
tionship to each other and to other member States of the 
British Commonwealth. 

Thus the way is now open to an arrangement by which 
power can be transferred many months earlier than the most 
optimistic of us thought possible, and at the same time leave 
it to the people of British India to decide for themselves on 
their future, which is the declared policy of His Majesty’s 
Government. 
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I have made no mention of the Indian States, since the 
new decisions of His Majesty’s Government are concerned 
with the transfer of power in British India. 

If the transfer of power is to be effected in a peaceful and 
orderly manner, every single one of us must bend all his efforts 
to the task. This is no time for bickering, much less for the 
continuation in any shape or form of the disorders and law- 
lessness of the past few months. Do not forget what a narrow 
margin of food we are all working on. We cannot afford any 
toleration of violence. All of us are agreed on that. 

Whichever way the decision of the Indian people may go, 
I feel sure any British officials or officers who may be asked 
to remain for a while will do everything in their power to help 
implement that decision. His Majesty as well as his Govern- 
ment have asked me to convey to all of you in India their 
sincere good wishes for your future and the assurance of their 
continued goodwill. 

I have faith in the future of India and am proud to be 
with you all at this momentous time. May your decisions be 
wisely guided and may they be carried out in the peaceful 
and friendly spirit of the Gandhi-Jinnah appeal . 1 


STATEMENT BY HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT 

3 June 1947 

INTRODUCTION 

1. On 20 February 1947, His Majesty’s Government an- 
nounced their intention of transferring power in British India to 
Indian hands by June 1948. His Majesty’s Government had hoped 
that it would be possible for the major parties to co-operate in the 
working out of the Cabinet Mission’s Plan of 16 May 1946, and 
evolve for India a Constitution acceptable to all concerned. This 
hope has not been fulfilled. 

2. The majority of the representatives of the Provinces of 
Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, Bihar, Central Provinces 
and Berar, Assam, Orissa, a d the North-West Frontier Province, 

1 See Appendix “A”. 
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and the representatives of Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and Coorg have 
already made progress in the task of evolving a new Constitution. 
On the other hand, the Muslim League Party, including in it a 
majority of the representatives of Bengal, the Punjab and Sind as 
also the representative of British Baluchistan, has decided not to 
participate in the Constituent Assembly. 

3. It has always been the desire of His Majesty’s Government 
that power should be transferred in accordance with the wishes of 
the Indian people themselves. This task would have been greatly 
facilitated if there had been agreement among the Indian political 
parties. In the absence of such agreement, the task of devising a 
method by which the wishes of the Indian people can be ascertained 
has devolved upon His Majesty’s Government. After full consulta- 
tion with political leaders in India, His Majesty’s Government have 
decided to adopt for this purpose the plan set out below. His 
Majesty’s Government wish to make it clear that they have no inten- 
tion of attempting to frame any ultimate Constitution for India; 
this is a matter for the Indians themselves. Nor is there anything in 
this plan to preclude negotiations between communities for a united 
India. 


THE ISSUES TO BE DECIDED 

4. It is not the intention of His Majesty’s Government to 
interrupt the work of the existing Constituent Assembly. Now that 
provision is made for certain Provinces specified below, His Majesty’s 
Government trust that, as a consequence of this announcement, the 
Muslim League representatives of those Provinces, a majority of 
whose representatives are already participating in it. will now take 
their due share in its labours. At the same time, it is clear that any 
Constitution framed by this Assembly cannot apply to those parts of 
the country which are unwilling to accept it. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are satisfied that the procedure outlined below embodies the 
best practical method of ascertaining the wishes of the people of such 
areas on the issue whether their Constitution is to be framed: 

(a) in the existing Constituent Assembly; or 

(b) in a new and separate Constituent Assembly consisting 
of the representatives of those areas which decide not to par- 
ticipate in the existing Constituent Assembly. 

When this has been done, it will be possible to determine the 
authority or authorities to whom power should be transferred. 

BENGAL AND THE PUNJAB 

5. The Provincial Legislative Assemblies of Bengal and the 
Punjab (excluding the European members) will, therefore, each be 
asked to meet in two parts, one representing the Muslim majority 



districts and the other the rest of the Province. For the purpose of 
determining the population of districts, the 1941 census figures will 
be taken as authoritative. The Muslim majority districts in these 
two Provinces are set out in the Appendix to this Announcement. 

6. The members of the two parts of each Legislative Assembly 
sitting separately will be empowered to vote whether or not the 
Province should be partitioned. If a simple majority of either part 
decides in favour of partition, division will take place and arrange- 
ments will be made accordingly. 

7. Before the question as to the partition is decided, it is 
desirable that the representatives of each part should know in ad- 
vance which Constituent Assembly the Province as a whole would 
join in the event of the two parts subsequently deciding to remain 
united. Therefore, if any member of either Legislative Assembly so 
demands, there shall be held a meeting of all members of the 
Legislative Assembly (other than Europeans) at which a decision 
will be taken on the issue as to which Constituent Assembly the 
Province as a whole would join if it were decided by the two parts 
to remain united. 

8. In the event of partition being decided upon, each part of 
tiic Legislative Assembly will, on behalf of the areas they represent, 
decide which of the alternatives in Paragraph 4 above to adopt. 

9. For the immediate purpose of deciding on the issue of 
partition, the members of the Legislative Assemblies of Bengal and 
the Punjab will sit in two parts according to Muslim majority dis- 
tricts (as laid down in the Appendix) and non-Muslim majority dis- 
tricts. This is only a preliminary step of a purely temporary nature 
as it is evident that for the purposes of a final partition of these 
Provinces a detailed investigation of boundary questions will be 
needed; and, as soon as a decision involving partition has been 
taken for either Province, a Boundary Com nission will be set up by 
the Governor-General, the membership a id terms of reference of 
which will be settled in consultation with those concerned. It will 
be instructed to demarcate the boundaries of the two parts of the 
Punjab on the basis of ascertaining the contiguous majority areas of 
Muslims and non-Muslims. It will also be instructed to take into 
account other factors. Similar instructions will be given to the 
Bengal Boundary Commission. Until the report of a Boundary 
Commission has been put into effect, the provisional boundaries 
indicated in 1 he Appendix will be used. 

SIND 

10. The Legislative As?> nbly of Sind (excluding the European 
members) will at a special meeting also take its own decision on the 
alternatives in Paragraph 4 above. 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 

11. The position of the North-West Frontier Province is ex- 
ceptional. Two of the three representatives of this Province are 
already participating in the existing Constituent Assembly. But it 
is clear, in view of its geographical situation, and other considera- 
tions, that if the whole or any part of the Punjab decides not to 
join the existing Constituent Assembly, it will be necessary to give 
the North-West Frontier Province an opportunity to reconsider its 
position. Accordingly, in such an event, a referendum will be made 
to the electors of the present Legislative Assembly in the North- 
West Frontier Province to choose which of the alternatives mentioned 
in Paragraph 4 above they wish to adopt. The referendum will be 
held under the aegis of the Governor-General and in consultation 
with the Provincial Government. 

BRITISH BALUCHISTAN 

12. British Baluchistan has elected a member, but he has not 
taken his seat in the existing Constituent Assembly. In view of its 
geographical situation, this Province will also be given an oppor- 
tunity to reconsider its position and to choose which of the alterna- 
tives in Paragraph 4 above to adopt. His Excellency the Governor- 
General is examining how this can most appropriately be done. 

ASSAM 

13. Though Assam is predominantly a non-Muslim Province, 
the district of Sylhet which is contiguous to Bengal is predominantly 
Muslim. There has been a demand that, in the event of the partition 
of Bengal, Sylhet should be amalgamated with the Muslim part of 
Bengal. Accordingly, if it is decided that Bengal should be par- 
titioned, a referendum will be held in Sylhet district under the aegis 
of the Governor-General and in consultation with the Assam Pro- 
vincial Government to decide whether the district of Sylhet should 
continue to form part of the Assam Province or should be amalga- 
mated with the new Province of Eastern Bengal, if that Province 
agrees. If the referendum results in favour of amalgamation with 
Eastern Bengal, a Boundary Commission with terms of reference 
similar to those for the Punjab and Bengal will be set up to demarcate 
the Muslim majority areas of Sylhet district and contiguous Muslim 
majority areas of adjoining districts, which will then be transferred 
to Eastern Bengal. The rest of the Assam Province will in any case 
continue to participate in the proceedings of the existing Constituent 
Assembly. 

REPRESENTATION IN CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLIES 

14. If it is decided that Bengal and the Punjab should be 
partitioned, it will be necessary to hold fresh elections to choose their 
representatives on the scale of one for every million of population 
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according to the principle contained in the Cabinet Mission’s Plan 
of 1 6 May 1946. Similar elections will also have to be held for 
Sylhet in the event of it being decided that this district should form 
part of East Bengal. The number of representatives to which each 
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area would be entitled is 
Province 

as follows : 

General 

Muslim* 

Sikhs 

Total 

Sylhet District 

1 

2 

Ml 

3 

West Bengal 

l 5 

4 

Ml 

19 

East Bengal 

12 

29 

Ml 

4 1 

West Punjab 

3 

12 

2 

17 

East Punjab 

6 

4 

2 

12 


15. In accordance with the mandates given to them, the re- 
presentatives of the various areas will either join the existing Con- 
stituent Assembly or form the new Constituent Assembly. 

ADMINISTRATIVE MATTERS 

16. Negotiations will have to be initiated as soon as possible 
on the administrative consequences of any partition that may have 
been decided upon : 

(a) Between the representatives of the respective successor 
authorities about all subjects now dealt with by the Central 
Government, including Defence, Finance and Communications. 

( b ) Between different successor authorities and His Majes- 
ty’s Government for treaties in regard to matters arising out of 
the transfer of power. 

(c) In the case of Provinces that may be partitioned, as to 
the administration of all provincial subjects such as the division 
of assets and liabilities, the police and other services, the High 
Courts, provincial institutions, etc. 

THE TRIBES OF TJfr NORTH-VVFM FRONTIER 

17. Agreements with the tribes of the North-West Frontier of 
India will have to be negotiated by the appropriate successor 
authority. 

THE STATES 

18. His Majesty’s Government wish to make it clear that the 
decisions announced above relate only to British India and that their 
policy towards Indian States contained in the Cabinet Mission 
Memorandum of 12 May 1946 remains unchanged. 

NECESSITY *OR SPFED 

19. In order that the successor authorities may have time to 
prepare themselves to take o\ r power, it is important that all the 
above processes should be completed as quickly as possible. To 
avoid delay, the different Provinces or parts of Provinces will proceed 
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independently as far as practicable within the conditions of this Plan. 
The existing Constituent Assembly and the new Constituent Assem- 
bly (if formed) will proceed to frame Constitutions for their respective 
territories : they will of course be free to frame their own rules. 

IMMEDIATE TRANSFER OF POWFR 

20. The major political parties have lepeatcdly emphasized 
their desire that there should be the eailiest possible ttansfer of power 
in India. With this desire His Majesty’s Government are in full 
sympathy, and they are willing to anticipate the date of June 1948, 
for the handing over of power By the setting up of an independent 
Indian Government or Governments at an even earlier date. Ar - 
cordingl), as the most expeditious, and indeed the only practicable 
way of meetmg this desire, His Majesty’s Government propose to 
introduce legislation during the ciurent session foi the transfer of 
power this year on a Dominion Status basis to one or two successor 
authorities according to the decisions taken as a result of this an- 
nouncement. This will be without prejudice to the light of the 
Indian Constituent Assemblies to decide in due ( ouisc whetht r or not 
the part of India in respect ol which they have authority will icmain 
within the British Commonwealth. 

FURTHLR ANNOUNCE ML NTS BY GOVF RNOK-G 1 NLRAL 

21. His Excellency the Governor-Gencial will from time to 
time make such further announcements as mav be necessary in re- 
gard to procedure or any other matters for carrying out the above 
arrangements. 

(. Appendix to Statement by His Majesty's Government .) 

The Muslim majority districts of Punjab and Bengal according 
to 1941 census. 

1. The Punjab 

Lahore Division. — Gurjranwala, Gurdaspur, Lahore, Sheik- 
hupura, Sialkot. 

Rawalpindi Division . — Attock, Gujrat, Jhclum, Mranwali, 
Rawalpindi, Shahpur. 

Multan Division . — Dcra Ghazi Khan, Jhang, Lyallpur, 
Montgomery, Multan, Mu/affargarh. 

2. Bengal 

Chittagong Division. — Chittagong, Noakhali, Tippera. 

Dacca Division. — Bakerganj, Dacca, Farrdpur, Mymensingh. 

Presidency Division. — Jessore, Murshidabad, Nadia. 

Rajshahi Division. — Bogra, Dinajpur, Malda, Pabna, 
Rajshahi, Rangpur. 


3>ne 1947. 
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The Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi. 



Press Conference in New Delhi 


The Viceroy’s Speech together with answers to 
questions at the Press Conference in New Delhi 
on 4 June 1947, in respect of the statement by 
His Majesty’s Government, dated 3 June 1947 

4 JUNE 19 17 

(1 his speech was made extempore and without anv notes. The 
version below, ineluding the subsequent questions and an suers was 
edited from transcripts oj several shorthand versions.) 

I should like to begin by thanking the Honourable Member 
for Information and Broadcasting 1 for coming here and 
taking the chair at this Press Conference to-day. I have no 
prepared addicss to deliver nor ha\e I any notes. I have 
already delivered my prepared address on the Radio last 
night. To-day I propose to confine my few introductory re- 
marks to clear the background and then answer any questions 
that you may care to ask. 

When I suddenlv found myself goirv to India, we had 
some preliminary discussions in London and we settled on a 
programme that I should spend the first six months in be- 
coming acquainted with the problems and then I should send 
my recommendations to His Majesty’s Government to enable 
them in due course to prepare the necessary legislation for 
introduction early in 1948 in Parliament. But when I arrived 
out here I discovered almost at once that the one point on 
which every community was agreed, and on w'hich all the 
British officials were agreed, and with which I very soon 
agreed myself, was that a decision at the earliest possible 

1 Sardar VaUabhbhai Patd. 



moment as to how we were to transfer power was a prime 
necessity if we were to put a stop to communal strife and bring 
back the atmosphere of peace and friendliness without which 
no progress can possibly be made. So, I set to work harder 
than I ever remember having done even during the war. I 
saw as many people as possible. First of all, I gave them back- 
ground information and then I asked for their views. My 
own feeling was that a united India was, of course, the right 
answer but only if communal feeling and goodwill allowed it. 
So, while I did my very best to get the Cabinet Mission 
scheme 1 accepted (a scheme which at one time or another — 
but never at the same time — had been accepted by every 
community) the riots and bloodshed throughout the country 
made the prospects of its acceptance obviously pretty remote. 

The Cabinet Mission Plan is not an enforceable plan. It 
depends on goodwill and mutual co-operation. You cannot 
make the Cabinet Mission Plan work any more than you can 
make a horse drink after taking him down to the water. So, 
when it became clear that it could not be made to work with 
the complete free-will of at least one of the major communi- 
ties, I started to look for an alternative. All the Muslim 
League leaders to whom I spoke made it absolutely clear that 
they desired partition. Once that fact was inescapably es- 
tablished in my mind, my next point was to see whether the 
Congress would agree to abandon the principle of unity for 
which they had stood for so long to the extent of allowing those 
areas that did not wish to stand for unity to form a separate 
Constituent Assembly. I found that they stuck by the prin- 
ciple of non-coercion. They said that any Province or area 
which did not wish to come into the existing Constituent 
Assembly could form a separate Constituent Assembly, but 
they very naturally insisted that no large non-Muslim areas 
should be brought into the new Constituent Assembly. When 
I spoke to Mr. Jinnah and the other Muslim League leaders 
on that point, they were, of course, as much distressed, as were 
the Congress leaders at the prospect of the partition. Mr. 
Jinnah then asked whether the same principle would be 

1 Command Paper 682 1 . 
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extended beyond the Punjab and Bengal. I accepted that, of 
course. The idea was that if Assam was to be partitioned, 
then Sylhet and possibly contiguous areas in which there is a 
definite Muslim majority should be separated. I felt from 
every point of view that the people of India should take it 
upon themselves to make up their own minds what they 
wanted to do for the future of their country. 

The next problem was how to produce the mechanism 
to ascertain the will of the people. Clearly the adult franchise 
plebiscite would be the democratic way. But such a process 
was utterly impracticable at this moment when we wanted a 
very quick answer and speed was the one thing which every- 
body desired. Elections were held last year and the Legis- 
lative Assemblies appeared to me to be the right people to 
give a quick decision as to the wishes of the people. And so 
we devised the scheme the details of which you have read in 
the statement made by His Majesty’s Government. But I 
want to point out that at every stage and every step when this 
plan was developed I worked hand in hand with the leaders 
with whom 1 was ultimately going to discuss the plan. The 
plan came as no shock to them and no surprise to them, for 
although I did not actually produce a written plan, I con- 
tinued to make notes when they saw me and I asked them 
whether this was the right way or whether that was, and to- 
gether we gradually constructed a plan which obviously can- 
not meet with the complete approval of everybody, because if 
it did my services would have been quite unnecessary. Ages 
ago the solution would have been found between the leaders 
themselves. The only service I can claim has been to try as 
honestly and as impartially as possible to reconcile the various 
points of view and find out to what extent the views of one 
party met the view of the others. 

There are two main parties to this plan — the Congress 
and the Muslim League, but another community much less 
numerous but of great importance — the Sikh community — 
have of course to be considered. I found that it was mainly at 
the request of the Sikh community that Congress had put for- 
ward the Resolution on the partition of the Punjab, and you 
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will remember that in the words of that Resolution they 
wished the Punjab to be divided between predominantly Mus- 
lim and non-Muslim areas. It was, therefore, on that Resolu- 
tion, which the Sikhs themselves sponsored, that this division 
has been provided for. I was not aware of all the details when 
this suggestion was made, but when I sent for the map and 
studied the distribution of the Sikh population under this 
proposal, I must say that I was astounded to find that the 
plan which they had produced divided their community into 
two almost equal parts. I have spent a great deal of time 
both out here and in England in seeing whether there was any 
solution which would keep the Sikh community more to- 
gether without departing from the broad and easily under- 
stood principle, the principle which was demanded on the one 
side and was conceded on the other. I am not a miracle 
worker and I have not found that solution. All I have been 
able to say is that the leaders of the respective communities 
shall appoint a committee which will draw up the terms of 
reference of the Boundary Commission which has been sug- 
gested in the plan. The Boundary Commission shall have 
representatives of all the parties. So far as it is humanly pos- 
sible there will be no interference or dictation by the British 
Government. If we can be of service in advancing impartial 
views and helping in this work, we shall not be afraid to do so, 
but this is your country and it is up to you to decide what to 
do with it. 

The most gratifying part of the whole procedure has been 
the absolute determination of every responsible leader with 
whom I have spoken that, whatever the solution finally 
adopted, it was going to be adopted peacefully and without 
any bloodshed, and they were going to throw in all their 
weight to stop any further trouble. Every single member of 
my Cabinet individually and together has expressed to me the 
strongest possible wish that the Armed Forces of India should 
be used to ensure that there is no further bloodshed, and that 
is the reason and tl e only reason why the Defence Member, 
Sardar Baldev Singh, announced last night the transfer of 
additional troops particularly into the areas about to be par- 
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titioned — the most important being the move of the Fourth 
Indian Infantry Division into the areas which are about to 
be partitioned in the Punjab. I do not need to tell you that 
this is not a British move. 

Now comes probably the most interesting of all the 
developments in the course of these very high-speed talks. 
After a while it became apparent to me that next to an accept- 
able solution or settlement all leaders wanted speed in the 
actual transfer of power. All leaders were anxious to assume 
their full responsibility at the earliest possible moment, and 
I was anxious to let them do so, because once the decision has 
been taken, why should we wait ? Waiting w'ould only mean 
that I should be responsible ultimately for law and order, 
whereas in point of fact, however much you may talk about 
responsibility, it is never the same thing unless you are really 
legally and completely in control. How to produce that very 
quickly was a legal conundrum of the first order. You cannot 
transfer power to one or two separate Governments unless 
those Governments have a constitution. One of the Govern- 
ments was not even in being, nor was it certain it was coming 
into being. The other Government would presumably take 
some time in framing their constitution because a constitution 
is a thing which should not be hurried as it has to be there for 
all time. Therefore I was faced with the first difficulty: w r as 
1 to turn o\ er to two Go\ ernments without a constitution ? 
If not, was there any other constitution which could possibly 
be used for the time being ? I do not think I need tell you, 
because >ou have studied this problem ve;> closely, that the 
Government of India Act, 1935, provided the obvious answer. 
Some of the best brains had framed that Act. When the 
Secretary of State, Sir Samuel Hoare, was in the witness box 
of the Joint Select Committee, he answered up to 15,000 
questions on this Act and he was able to answer every one to 
the satisfaction of the questioner without having to alter the 
framework of the Act. That is a very remarkable achieve- 
ment, and that is the Act which, suitably adapted, will ulti- 
mately confer Dominion Statu That is the Act under which 
the Government has been functioning up to date and that is 
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the Act which, as amended, will be worked until such time 
as the two respective Governments have made up their minds 
in regard to what sort of constitution they want. I rather 
labour this point because I would not be a bit surprised if 
some of you would get up and say “ the British are not going 
to quit at all; they are just dropping us into Dominion 
Status ”. You are entitled to think that until I have given 
my explanation. I hope you will not think in that strain 
after I have given my explanation. I can assure you that 
it is the only solution of the problem, and if you want 
a proof of that, do you imagine for a moment that the 
responsible political parties could accept such a suggestion 
if it was not the only sound solution on which we could 
proceed ? 

The curious part is, as you know, that independence 
through Dominion Status is complete, and the different ad- 
ministrations are at liberty to opt out of the Commonwealth 
whenever they please. Therefore, I mean it most sincerely 
when I say that power will be transferred as completely this 
year as it ever would have been by June 1948. It is a true 
anticipation of the transfer of power and I hope with this 
added advantage that instead of the British officials and offi- 
cers having to get out by a certain date, whether the Indians 
wanted it or not — and I put it to you that although in theory 
some of the officers might have remained if you asked them, 
they would have had to resign their commissions if India had 
left the Commonwealth at once and so would not have been 
re-employed in the United Kingdom — in practice this solu- 
tion enables the Indians to pick whom they want to stay here 
and decide for how long and on what terms of service, etc. 
The British will leave whenever they are told to leave. It 
may be we shall all be out by the end of this year. It may be 
that it may be useful for some of the British to stay on. But 
the one thing which would have been wrong to say was that 
we are going out and we are going to leave you in a mess and 
we are not going to give you any help. That would have been 
inexcusable. This means that the British will stay so long as 
they can be of use and when they are not wanted they will go 
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exactly when they are asked to go. I cannot really put a 
fairer proposition to the people of India. 

Now there is a third party to all these negotiations and 
that is the party which sits in London, Whitehall, and are 
legally and constitutionally responsible. I refer to His 
Majesty’s Government. And so I took the opportunity of 
flying home to see them. I arrived home at lunch time on a 
Monday, some sixteen days ago. By tea time I was right in 
the midst of the India-Burma Cabinet Committee going 
strong. The idea of a Dominion Status solution was com- 
pletely novel because it had originally nothing to do with this 
plan, which never contained Paragraph 20. I brought it 
home as a surprise. The immediate answer was that it would 
take six or seven months to frame the necessary Act, to intro- 
duce the legislation, to pass it through the whole Committee 
stages and get it accepted. I asked the Prime Minister if he 
would kindly produce the necessary legislation in this session 
— tii<ii means within the next two months. The session 
finishes in about two months’ time. He said he would do his 
best and invited me to come back the following day. The 
Lord Chancellor and the Law Officers of the Crown were 
there with the first rough outline of the new Act on which 
they had worked all night. The only thing that will delay 
the working of this Act is the uncertainty about what the 
Provinces are going to decide. Until, in fact, the people of 
India have outlined their own future and the shape of any 
separate State, the final terms of the Aci cannot be drawn. 
But they can keep the Act already in skeleton form, filling in 
the bits as information comes. Then by agreement of the 
Opposition — as you heard in the statement made in the 
House by the Leader of the Opposition — this Bill will be 
rushed through in record time. If in fact a complete Act of 
Parliament of this complexity and importance can be framed 
and passed into law from start to finish in a matter of two 
months, I am told it will be a legislative record, and I think it is 
because of the measure of extreme goodwill that exists among 
all parties in England to-day and the sincerity of the feeling 
they have for the good of India that this can be achieved, 
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{Marginal references in the Questions and Answers refer to paragraphs of 
H.M. Government's Statement of yd June 1947, reported on page 13.) 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel (Member for Information, 
and Broadcasting) : Anybody can now put questions. 

1. Q,. Is Your Excellency in a position to say whether Mr. 
Jinnah has accepted the plan ? 

A . The position about Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League is 
this. By the Constitution and precedents of the Muslim League no 
final decision is taken until the Muslim League Council has an 
opportunity of taking that decision. I am not going to say anything 
to-day to prejudice the free discussion of that Council. I will put 
it this way. T took full personal responsibility for mentioning about 
it in my broadcast after my conversation with Mr. Jinnah. I do not 
want you to twist that in such a manner as to make it difficult for the 
Muslim League. 

2. Q,. Profiting by our past experience, we would like to know, 
in the event of the Muslim League Council rejecting the plan, what 
would be the fate of it ? 

A . That is a hypothetical question. If it ever arises come and 
see me and I will tell you what I will do. 

3- (£• We have had past experience of this. 

A . You may have, but not of me. Honestly, come along to me 
if it happens. 

4. (£. In view of the recent speeches made in Bengal by Muslim 
League leaders, including Suhrawardy, the Prime Minister of Ben- 
gal, that in the event of the partition of Bengal, if Calcutta goes to the 
Hindu zone, the city of Calcutta will be reduced to ashes, does Your 
Excellency consider the necessity of immediately taking over the 
administration of the' Province under Section 93 or setting up a 
regional ministry ? 

A . The answer is, No. That is up to the Governor to decide. 
As a matter of fact I have spoken to Mr. Suhrawardy and Mr. Kiron 
Shankar Roy. The last thing either wants is to see Calcutta des- 
troyed. 

5. {£. Reference the Indian States, in view of the fact that there 
are two Constituent Assemblies likely to come into existence, is it 
open to any of the Indian States to choose to come into either or into 
neither if they wish to remain units of the British Commonwealth ? 

A . The answer is that the policy about the Indian States is 
contained in Paragraph 18. That is to say, that the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government remains unchanged and that policy has been 
made clear in the declaration of 12 May 1946, and if you read that 
memorandum you will see that by the time the date comes to transfer 
power, it will be my duty to hand back paramountcy to each of the 
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States. After that the States are free agents to enter either Con- 
stituent Assembly or make such other arrangements as they deem 
necessary. 

I think you also asked me whether they could enter the Com- 
monwealth separately as Dominions. The answer is that they cannot, 
as Dominions. If you ask me whether they can have any relations 
with the Commonwealth apart from that, that is a hypothetical 
question, which has not yet arisen. If it does I will have to refer it 
to His Majesty’s Government. 

6. Q K May I be permitted to ask another question ? If any of 
the Indian States claims to have taken back paramountcy from the 
quitting British power and wants to enter into separate treaty with 
His Majesty’s Government, would His Majesty’s Government be 
prepared to enter into treaty with that Indian State cither from an 
economic or military point of view ? 

A . As far as I know this question has not arisen. If an Indian 
State were to come to me with such a request, I should refer it to 
His Majesty’s Government. I have already answered the question 
whether they would be given Dominion Status: but this is a hypo- 
thetical question. If you ask me further details I really cannot ans- 
wci. I have nci had enough time to think about everything. 

The HorCble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel : Let us have questions para- 
graph by paragraph: it would simplify matters and avoid confusion. 

7. (L In the introductory third paragraph there is a sentence 
which reads “ Nor is there anything in this plan to preclude nego- 
tiations between communities for a united India ”. Does that mean 
that the decision of the British Government can even at this stage 
be put into the melting pot, if the Indian leaders produce an agreed 
alternative plan ? 

A. It means that in a different way: it is not that it will be in the 
melting pot. It is the desire of His Majesty'' Government to pro- 
mote agreement among the parties. They can always get together 
and let us know what they want us to do. That is why that sentence 
has been put in there. It is a part of the plan. 

8. Q. Since the attitude of the parties is also described in the 
first three paragraphs, may I ask whether His Excellency is satisfied 
that the measure of support that he has received from Mr. Jinnah 
and his colleagues is almost the same as he has received from the 
other parties and that whatever the legal or constitutional procedure 
may be in regard to ratification the element of uncertainty in the 
case of the other two leaders and in the case of Mr. Jinnah is the 
same: or is it different ? 

A . I must really stick to m, original answer. You are trying to 
draw me out. 

9. Q,. I do not want to embarrass Your Excellency. Even the 
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Congress Working Committee has also to consult the All-India 
Congress Committee and we find that Master Tara Singh, the Akali 
leader, has stated that the statement is not very satisfactory. My 
point is whether His Excellency has received from each of the three 
leaders the Congress, the Muslim League and the Sikhs, that measure 
of support which gives him the satisfaction that when these matters 
are referred to their bigger bodies they will receive satisfactory rati- 
fication or whether His Excellency is feeling more satisfied in the 
case of one and less in the case of the other ? 

A. Let us put it this way. I am the person who is carrying the 
responsibility of going ahead with this business. If I have gone ahead, 
it is because I feel that that was the right thing to do. If you are 
trying to find out what was given to me in confidence I am not going 
to be trapped, for the simple reason that I do not want to prejudice 
the deliberations that may be carried out by the various parties. 
The main point is, and I repeat it, that I have gone ahead and I 
have taken, if you like, the risk in doing so, but I have spent the last 
five years in taking what you might call calculated risks. 

10. Q. Will it be open to any Province which may be partici- 
pating in either Constituent Assembly to feel free, after the constitu- 
tion is framed, to vote itself out of one union and join the other or 
join neither ? 

A. The answer is that after discussing this particular point with 
the leaders of both the parties I find that the leaders do not wish the 
Provinces to have any other option than to join one or the other of 
the Constituent Assemblies for the good and sufficient reason that 
they do not wish this plan to encourage what I might call “ Balkan- 
isation ”. 

11. Q,. The second part of my question is whether any Province 
participating in either Constituent Assembly will be free after the 
constitution is framed to vote itself out of one union and join another 
or join neither? 

A . That again is one of those hypothetical questions which I am 
trying to avoid answering at the moment, because I am not here to 
give decisions. I am here to try and help the Indian people to do 
what they want to do. Let me put it to you this way: supposing a 
Province having agreed to join a Constituent Assembly or having 
gone ahead after joining, suddenly turns round and says that it 
wants to join another Constituent Assembly. It is up to the particular 
Constituent Assembly to see whether they are going to try to keep the 
Province against its wish. I cannot believe that Provinces will do 
such a thing. In fact I am not here to answer hypothetical questions. 
I am only here to try and help people to make up their mind as to 
what they want to do. 

12. Q,. With the Constituent Assembly still functioning under 
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the limitations of the Cabinet Mission’s Plan, will it be free to choose 
its own course ? For example, will the restrictions relating to voting 
on communal issues or providing for a strong Centre still operate ? 

A. See Paragraph 19, where it is said “ The existing Constituent 
Assembly and the new Constituent Assembly (if formed) will pro- 
ceed to frame Constitutions for those respective territories: they will ‘ 
of course be free to frame their own rules.” 

13* May I know why it was not considered necessary to ask 
the Bengal Assembly or the Punjab Assembly to sit together collcc- r , 
tively and vote first on the issue of United India, and later on vote 
whether they want a partition of the Province or partition of India ? 

A . It is precisely what they are allowed to do. Paragraph 7 
says “ Before the question as to the partition is decided, it is desirable 
that the representatives of each part should know in advance which 
Constituent Assembly the Province as a whole would join in the ^ 
event of the two parts subsequently deciding to remain united. 
Therefore, if any member of either Legislative Assembly so demands, 
there shall be held a meeting of all members of the Legislative Assem- 
bly (other than Europeans) at which a decision will be taken on the 
issue as to which Constituent Assembly the Province as a whole would 
join ii »i were decided by the two parts to remain united.” 

As regards the other part of the question, namely, whether they 
can vote for United India, that question docs not merely depend on 
a vote by Bengal or Punjab. What I do myself feel is that there 
should be a United India. 

14. Q. The process is reversed here. You arc asking them to 
sit separately and vote. 

A. No. If you read the paragraph you will find “ Before the 
question of partition is decided, etc.” 

15. Qj Will the vote under Paragraph 7 be by simple majority 
vote ? 

A. Yes. 

16. Q. Is not the issue already decided, practically ? 

A . I am not here to say that it has been already decided. You 
and I may have a jolly good idea. We have still got to go by the 
voting. 

1 7. (L The statement says in one place that the Boundary Com- 
mission will determine the boundaries on the basis of ascertaining 
the contiguous majority areas of Muslims and non-Muslims and on 
“ other factors ”. Will you please give us any idea as to what those 
“ other factors ” may be ? 

A. The term “ other factors ” was put in for the purpose of 
allowing the Commission the maximum latitude in dealing with this 
problem. The British arc not going to draw up those boundaries. I 
am quite sincere when I say this and am not bluffing. 
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1 8. Q,. With respect to the Boundary Commission there was a 
statement in your Lordship’s broadcast last evening in which it was 
categorically stated that the ultimate boundaries will be settled by 
a Boundary Commission and will almost certainly not be identical 
with those which have been provisionally adopted. Why was this 
categorically stated as " almost certainly Did your Lordship have 
in mind certain factors that could lead to a different boundary other 
than the question of majority population according to community ? 

A. I put that in for the simple reason that in the district of 
Gurdaspur in the Punjab the population is 50.4 per cent Muslims, 
I think, and 49.6 per cent non-Muslims. With a difference of 0.8 
per cent you will see at once that it is unlikely that the Boundary 
Commission will throw the whole of the district into the Muslim 
majority areas. In Bengal, the district of Khulna is the reverse case, 
by a very small fraction of percentage: it falls into a non-Muslim 
majority area. So you can’t say that the whole of that district will 
go completely into the non-Muslim area. The point is this: we have 
adopted these districts for one purpose and one purpose only. It is 
the only simple way by which you can divide the Members of the 
Legislative Assembly. I won’t labour this point. And I will be 
grateful for publicity by the press that it should not be assumed that 
it is a foregone conclusion that they will be going into the area within 
which their community is not in a majority. 

Qj Arising out of this question, do you foresee any mass 
transfer of population from a Province or District ? 

A. Personally I do not — I am speaking as a prophet — because 
of the physical difficulties involved which you can visualise. There 
are many physical practical difficulties. But I equally think that a 
measure of transfer of population will come about in a natural way, 
that is to say people will just cross the boundary or the Government 
may take steps to transfer populations. Once more, this is a matter, 
not so much for the main parties, as for the local authorities living in 
the boundary areas to decide. 

20. Q,. Supplemental to the question as to the basis on which 
the boundary may be drawn, may I take it that the question of com- 
munal majority in the population would be the basic determining 
factor and that the various other issues raised by other parties, such 
as property, economic liability and various other such considerations, 
would not be allowed to be included in the terms of reference — 
because that will be a source of conflict ? 

A. I entirely agree. That is a point I raised with His Majesty’s 
Government. His Majesty’s Government could hardly be expected 
to subscribe to a partition on the basis of landed property — least of 
all the present Government. I think, therefore, that the question 
should be left to Indians. I do not want to prophesy what this Com- 
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mission will decide, but I promise you that it will be free to decide 
that certain considerations should be taken into account; I think it is 
absolutely up to them to do so. 

21. f£. Is there any time-table fixed for the operation of para- 
graph 9? 

A . To begin with, the plan cannot operate until I am abso- 
lutely certain that everybody wants to operate it. In the meantime 
the Governors have already been issued a warning to put this into 
effect at the earliest possible moment after they are quite certain 
about it. No time will be lost, I can assure you, to act as quickly as 
possible. 

22. Q. What will be the Administrations of Bengal and the 
Punjab in the interim period ? 

A. That is a matter really for the Legislative Assemblies of those 
two Provinces to decide in consultation with their Governments. 

23. Q,. So far as Assam is concerned, there is only one district 
mentioned. In this Boundary Commission only this one district will 
be considered and nothing else ? 

A. I gave examples of two districts in Bengal and the Punjab 
to show why I have made the prophesy that the boundary will not 
be certainly identical with the division of the districts. If you look at 
thi, map, you will see. Obviously the boundary must be drawn in the 
most commonsense, intelligent, human way you can draw it; and the 
districts you will find are not necessarily drawn like that. 

24. (L I was speaking of Assam. In Assam there is only one 
district involved. 

A . In Sylhet there are some adjacent areas — I am not very clear 
of the extent — but there are areas in which there are Muslim ma- 
jority populations. It is only Sylhet itself which will be asked to vote. 
There will be two Boundary Commissions for the East and the West, 
and the Boundary Commission for the East will be asked to look 
into this question because it is a question of mutual adjustment and 
commonsense. I put it to you that no area which is not whole- 
heartedly with it will be included by a State within its area. Con- 
versely, the other State to which an area should owe allegiance, will 
welcome that area. It is a matter of mutual adjustment for the Boun- 
dary Commission to look into all these matters. 

25. (L I should like Your Excellency to clear up a point ot 
procedure. The object of the Boundary Commissions is to carry out 
the wishes of the individual areas concerned. 1 should have thought 
that the proper authority for doing this would be the Constituent 
Assemblies of the two States. It is lor them to assume this respon- 
sibility. 

A . The question is a good t»*e but the answer is “ Speed ”. To 
begin with, it is not certain how long it would take to set up Con- 
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stituent Assemblies for the two parts of India. The function of the 
Committee which will be set up in this connection is to give instruc- 
tions. It will not prejudge the issue at all. I should take the Chair 
at the first meeting of the Committee and I shall probably express 
no views at all about it. All the way through, what I am trying to do 
with my staff is to be of service in working the mechanism. I do not 
like to take the driver’s seat myself. I will give you an example. 
The first thing I did yesterday before broadcasting was to hand round 
a paper to the leaders which simply showed them the necessary de- 
cisions which will have to be taken on points of detail in regard to 
partition and the subjects which I suggested they should take up. 
This is in relation to what I may call the administrative consequences 
of partition, although partition is not yet decided upon. If there is 
no partition the problem is comparatively simple. I am really trying 
to get ahead and be of the best possible service to you. I am only 
thinking out the problems. It is for you to say how you would like 
them to be solved and we can help you in the process. I want to 
assure you that there are two reasons why I sincerely want the In- 
dians themselves to settle this problem. The first is that it is your own 
problem and secondly there is absolutely no desire on my part to 
interfere in any way with the most suitable method that Indians 
themselves may adopt for this purpose. 

26. Q,. Is it not likely that the composition of the committee 
will be more or less communal in its nature and one community 
might try to dominate the other ? 

A . I do not expect complete agreement but on the other hand, 
how do you expect me to work the plan ? The main service that a 
Chairman can give is to sum up the various points, suggesting ac- 
commodations and compromises, to shuffle them about, smooth 
down ruffled feelings and eventually evolve an answer, but the 
answer that comes out must be the answer that you desire. After all, 
in this country, if it is not possible for you to settle your own prob- 
lems without my having to give a judgment every time, it is a terrible 
reflection on your own country, which I do not share. 

27. Q. May I ask if the services of some experts will be available 
for such purposes. Will you get them from His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on loan or otherwise ? 

A . I have been promised the services of two constitutional ex- 
perts who will be on loan from England. Over and above that, we 
have a number of experts in this country. I have a number of high 
class constitutional experts on my own staff who have given me very 
reliable help all through. 

28. Q,. May I know whether any administrative arrangements 
are being set in motion to give effect to the provisional boundaries 
indicated in the Appendix ? 


Appendix 
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A . I hope that this boundary will be solely for the purposes of 
the vote. We have left ourselves the option to use it for any other 
purpose. We should not mislead people in any particular part of the 
Province into believing that they are going to come on one side or 
the other of the partition line. It is all a question of speed. If we had 
years and years at our disposal, wc could go on in a leisurely way but 
now speed is of such importance that we should like to go ahead as 
fast as we can. 

29. Q. Earlier you said that in the matter of division of the 
Punjab, it will be done on the population basis but you also say that 
other factors will be taken into consideration ? 

A . What I said was that we could not expect the present Gov- 
ernment in England to make a statement now that they are going to 
partition any Province on the basis of private property! All I said 
was that that was a matter for the Indians themselves to decide. 
Every time you ask me whether I am going to decide a question for 
you I say “ No ”. If you put the same question in a second and third 
way, I still say my answer is “ No ”. I am quite sincere when I say 
that you have got to make up your own mind. 

30. Q,. The question is how to keep the integrity of the Sikh 
community intact. What is the provision that you have made in 
this plan to keep the integrity of the Sikh people intact ? 

A . I must point out that the people who asked for the partition 
were the Sikhs. The Congress took up their request and framed the 
Resolution in the form they wanted. They wanted the Punjab to be 
divided into predominantly Muslim and non -Muslim areas. I have 
done exactly what the Sikhs requested me to do through the Con- 
gress. The request came to me as a tremendous shock, as I like the 
Sikhs, I am fond of them and I wish them well. I started thinking 
out a formula to help them, but I am not a magician. I am an 
ordinary human being. I believe that it is the Indians who have got 
to find out a solution. You cannot expect the British to solve all your 
problems. I can only help you to arrive at ’lie correct solution. A 
lot can be done by a Chairman but he cannot impose a decision on 
any one. It is up to the Sikhs who are represented on the Committee 
to take up the case. It is not I who am responsible for asking for 
partition. 

31. Q. If the matter of partition is to be settled merely on the 
basis of population and not on the basis of property, and the Sikhs 
are uprooted from the place where they have got property, will they 
not become paupers ? 

A . Look, I want to make it absolutely clear. If that was what 
you wanted, 1 why did you not put your resolution in that form? 
Why did you not make the req est that you wanted it to be divided 

1 A Sikh had asked this question. 
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into Muslim and non-Muslim property areas. You have got all that 
you asked for, but I want to help you. 

32. <£. Is it the Congress plan ? 

A. Yes, it is the Congress plan. Surely, you have already read 
the Congress resolution. 

33. Q,. The Congress did not want the partition of India ? 

A. The Congress resolution on the Punjab suggested that it 
should be divided according to the predominantly Muslim and non- 
Muslim areas. 

34. Qj Paragraph 10. Do I take it that authorities are semi- 
conscious of the fact that a great deal of our trouble is due to the 
separate electorates which were imposed on this country ? 

A . I do not think that has anything to do with the plan that we 
are now discussing. I will leave it for somebody else to reply to. 

35. Q. How is it that in the case of Bengal and the Punjab the 
legislatures have been asked to decide which Constituent Assembly 
they should join, but a different procedure has been proposed in the 
case of the North-West Frontier Province where the electors will 
have to decide the issue ? 

A. The reason for that is contained in Paragraph 1 1 which has 
been appropriately worded and in addition to that, please remember 
that in the case of the North-West Frontier Province there is the 
heaviest weightage for the minority community which is not to be 
found in any other Province of India. So much so, that out of fifty 
seats, twelve have been given to the minorities, although they re- 
present only something like five per cent. In fact, you have got a 
weightage four times gi eater than the number of minorities. That 
is one reason. The other reason is that it is a perfectly straight- 
forward referendum on this particular question. 

36. Q L The Congress has already said that they would not like 
to coerce any area that might like to decide otherwise than to join 
the Constituent Assembly. Your Excellency knows that in the case 
of the North-West Frontier Province the party had on the last occa- 
sion at the time of the elections tried to clarify the position that they 
would like to form an independent Pathan State. I do not say that it 
is official, but it is very much in the picture. If the idea of self- 
determination was there, why was it thought necessary that a third 
alternative for a referendum should be adopted. Why do you want 
to know the point of view of the people and not of the Legislature ? 

A. The question of whether a Province could decide her in- 
dependence was not raised specifically in the case of the North-West 
Frontier Province when the plan was drawn up. It was raised as a 
matter of general principle and it was turned down as a matter of 
general principle by the leaders of both the parties. What you arc 
suggesting is that they, a Province of three million people, want to 
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stand on their own. I do not know how you expect them to stand on 
their own. I repeat I do not want to make these rules; I am only 
trying to interpret the feelings and wishes of the leaders. 

37. ££. You did consult the views of both the parties and they 
unanimously turned it down ? 

A. What I said was that we discussed the principle whether any 
Province should be allowed to vote for independence or whether they 
should be obliged to vote for one or other of the two Constituent 
Assemblies. That is what I said. 

38. Q. The Frontier Province probably did not know all that. 
As soon as they came to know that there was going to be a Sovereign 
Bengal, they thought that a Sovereign Pathan State will also come 
into being afterwards. 

A . I do not think I am divulging any secret when I say that the 
parties in Bengal were considering that they should join together to 
form an independent Bengal. In reply to a telegram from the 
Governor I said that I would agree to anything which the High 
Command or the Leaders or Parties in Delhi would agree to. But 
I must work through a particular system. It will be quite wrong for 
me to go over the heads of the people in India. I am not trying to 
settle the future of India, and the Congress leaders have decided not 
10 pernlit “ independence ”. 

39. Q. The Congress Party are supporting the demand of the 
Frontier people for a Sovereign State. You want both the parties to 
agree. Is it not enough that the demand of the Frontier people 
should be put by one party and it should be considered by the rest 
of the Government ? 

A . How is it possible for me to agree to each request of one 
party ? In that case, where is the basis of agreement ? 

40. To avoid the organisation which you arc setting up of 
semi-autonomous units in the two States of Hindustan and Pakistan, 
may I point out the example of Russia where they used to have a 
sort of republic ? 

A. That question is a question which can only be settled by the 
Constituent Assemblies of the two States concerned. They have got 
every freedom to do w hat they like. 

41. Q. May I ask whether the Frontier people are now free to 
select the issue on which they will vote in the referendum ? 

A. Yes; it is very simple. 

42. Qj Can (hey decide whether they wish to remain indepen- 
dent or whether they wish to join some Constituent Assembly ? 

A. If the Frontier were to vote for independence and if they can 
get the two High Commands to agree, I will, of course, agree. If, 
on the other hand, they wan, o join one of the two Constituent 
Assemblies, then we stick to what was originally agreed to. 
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43* Qj not this inconsistent with the principle of provincial 
autonomy ? 

A . Let us get it absolutely clearly. It is for them to say whether 
they want United India, but other people may want to break it into 
small parts. 

44. Qj The referendum will be held under the aegis of the 
Governor-General and in consultation with the Provincial Governor. 
Does the Provincial Governor mean the Governor in consultation 
with the Ministry or the Governor alone ? 

A . It means that I am going to send up officers whom I am 
going to select myself. I am proposing to select British officers in 
the Indian Army who speak the language and who never had any- 
thing to do with politics; so far as I know, they have no interest in 
politics. I am trying to get such impartial men to go out to these 
places to assure a completely impartial referendum. 

45. Q ,. If the result of the referendum in the North-West 
Frontier Province goes against the Muslim League and the League 
consequently tries to withdraw its acceptance, then may I know 
whether Your Excellency would advise the British Government to 
force this Plan, or alter the same to suit the sweet-will of the Muslim 
League ? 

A, The question as far as I can make out is this: If the referen- 
dum in the North-West Frontier Province goes in favour of the Con- 
gress instead of the Muslim League, will I agree to the Muslim 
League then going back on this Plan. The answer is that the referen- 
dum in the Frontier Province is a matter of six to eight weeks hence. 
Long before the referendum in the North-West Frontier Province is 
finished, the Muslim League will have taken its decision. 

46. Q,. In Paragraph 12 of the Statement it is stated: 

“ British Baluchistan has elected a member, but he has not 
taken his seat in the existing Constituent Assembly. In view of 
its geographical situation, this Province will also be given an 12 
opportunity to reconsider its position and to choose which of the 
alternatives in Paragraph 4 above to adopt.” 

Does British Baluchistan mean British-administered Baluchistan ? 
British Baluchistan proper means Sibi District and Pishin District. 

Mr. V.P. Merton : 1 So far as those two areas are concerned, they are 
not included in the British Baluchistan District. They are tribal areas. 

47. Q,. You say British Baluchistan has elected one member for 
the Constituent Assembly, but that member was elected by reference 
to the votes of about seven to eight people. 

A. We will devise a method to ascertain exactly the opinion of 
the people in the same area as we have done under the Cabinet 
Mission Plan. 

1 Secretary of the States Ministry and late Reforms Commissioner to the Viceroy. 
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48. Qj My point is this: You want to refer to the people of 
British Baluchistan now. Will it be to the people of the British 
Baluchistan proper or the people who elected this one representative ? 

A. I am afraid I cannot follow your question at all. 

49. Q,. Three members out of the present members of the exist- 
ing Constituent Assembly are to be taken out if Sylhet votes for 
partition. 

A . The ones from Sylhet will be taken out. 

50. Q,. The representatives from Sylhet will be taken out ? 

A . Yes, they will go to the other Assembly. 

51. Q. Are you going to dissolve the whole contingent from 
Assam and have new elections for both the Assemblies ? How is it to 
be determined ? 

Mr. Merton: We have still to determine the procedure yet: we 
have not thought about it so far. 

52. Q,. Paragraph 16 reads: 

“ Negotiations will have to be initiated as soon as possible 
on the administrative consequences of any partition that may 
have been decided upon (a) between the representatives of the 
respective successor authorities. . . .” 

If they arc to be effective, they must be in charge of Defence, Finance 
and Communications, and so it is putting the cart before the horse. 

A. No, it is not so. I cannot give any pronouncement on this 
because I shall have to consult the leaders of the Interim Government 
but obviously we have got to set up very soon committees of the 
Cabinet responsible for future arrangements. Something on those 
lines has to be worked out, but we have yet to discuss the details 
They will begin to negotiate, but they will not reach final agreement 
until power has been transferred to them and they are completely 
responsible. Once more it is a question of speed: it is a question of 
going ahead. 

53. ££. Paragraph 16 (c) reads: 

“ In the case of Provinces that mav be partitioned, as to 
the administration of all provincial subjects such as the division 
of assets and liabilities, the police and other services, the High 
Courts, provincial institutions, etc.” 

What does “ etc. ”, signify ? 

Mr. Menon : We have not exhaustively categorised the matters 
which have to be considered so we have left “ etc.” to be understood 
in that sense. 

54. Q,* Will “ negotiations on the administrative conse- 
quences ” also include immediate negotiations with reference to 
Indian States. 

A. The Indian States will given every facility to negotiate as 
quickly as they desire. In my opinion, for what it is worth, it will 
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have to be done on the interim basis of a standstill agreement. Let 
me give you very simple example in history. 

The last partition of this sort occurred in Ireland. After the 
division between Northern and Southern Ireland was complete, you 
will be surprised to hear that the Irish had not finished making all 
their agreements. Among others, there was no agreement over the 
railways. But do you think one train stopped on that account? 
They ran on. The General Managers rang each other up and said 
they would go on the basis of a standstill agreement. Gradually 
agreements were built up. The world is really a sensible place once 
you get the anger out of it and unless I have a completely wrong 
estimate of the Indian character, India will be sensible too. 

55* Q,* ^ communal strifes in Provinces do not subside in spite 
of His Majesty’s t jovernment’s announcement of their plan and Your 
Excellency’s appeal to the people of India, will Your Excellency 
allow the Centre to intervene for quelling the disturbances ? 

A . I have already discussed this. With the authority of the 
Home Member I am in a position to tell you that there has been a 
unanimous decision in the Cabinet that we shall not allow any more 
violence or strife. Sardar Baldcv Singh broadcast as Defence Mem- 
ber on that point yesterday. Now we know the bad spots, and there 
the troops are being sent. The Centre has therefore already inter- 
vened in the most effective way possible by passing a unanimous de- 
cision in the Interim Government not to tolerate any more violence. 

56. Qj. Do you mean to say that you have been allowing the 
disturbances ? 

A . I did not start the disturbances and I do not want them to go 
on. But till now the distribution of the armed forces has been on a 
narrow margin throughout India. At this moment we know the 
places where disturbances are likely to occur and so we are taking 
the risk of denuding other parts of India of their armed forces to 
concentrate them in various particular areas. That is really the 
answer. We are not voluntarily allowing this to go on. 

57. Q. Arising out of Paragraph 18 of the White Paper which 
represents the decisions of His Majesty’s Government, are the de- 
sions or any one of them subject to revision on the fundamental issue 
regarding the division of India ? If so, on what conditions ? 

A. The whole of this paper is designed to allow for the way in 
which the people of India decide — whether there is to be partition or a 
union. If there is to be a union, very little of this procedure, except 
Paragraph 20 applies. But we have allowed for a union to take place at 
any time. Therefore your answer is that this White Paper legally 
provides for a union at any stage that the Indians are likely to come 
together. Paragraph 20 legally provides for that contingency also. 
That is the one re transfer of power. 



58. Qj The political unity of India was ensured by para- 
mountcy. So far as economic integrity was concerned, there are 
hundreds of agreements between British India and Indian States. 
And I take it when paramountcy goes, the Indian States will be free 
and independent to join any one Constituent Assembly. There are 
hundreds of agreements between British India and Indian States 
regarding the railways, postal services, coinage, etc., and they ensure 
the economic integrity of India. Are those agreements to remain in- 
tact in respect of paramountcy’s dissolution or are they to be dis- 
solved when paramountcy dissolves itself? 

A. So far as I know those agreements will in any case be subject 
to a standstill basis while this is being discussed. I am not a lawyer 
and I am afraid I do not know the legal terms in which those con- 
tracts were drawn up. But if legal authority declares that those con- 
tracts are drawn up in terms which make them valid after the handing 
back of paramountcy, of course they will be in force. If someone 
says they are invalid then they can continue on a standstill basis until 
fresh agreements are negotiated. 

59. Q. Your Excellency in reply to my question said in regard 
to the Frontier you could not conceive of a few million people trying 
to separate into an independent State. In Paragraph 18 the Indian 
States, at least some of them, have perhaps an area of fifty square 
miles and they will become independent overnight. Has Your Ex- 
cellency also foreseen this, where we could prevent Balkanisation of 
a very bad form in those areas which become independent overnight, 
when in fact these areas are much less than the areas on the Frontier 
where you will not allow a referendum on the independence issue ? 

A. That was an expression of opinion. So far as I am concerned, 
the Frontier can be independent as soon as the leaders of the two 
parties say so. 

60. Q. Has Your Excellency seen to it that there is no Balkan- 
isation, which will be of the wor^t form if the Indian States as such 
become independent without any machinery whereby they can co- 
ordinate their allegiance to one section or the other ? 

A. The answer is two-fold. In the first place the decision about 
the States was taken a year before I came out. There is a vast 
difference between the legal status of British India and the Indian 
States. British India is territory over which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has the complete right to negotiate on behalf of all, and the 
principle there is to do exactly what the leaders of the communities 
in those territories want. The Indian States have never been British 
territory. They have been independent States in Treaty relations 
with the British. Are you suggesting that we, as oar last act, should 
tear up those Treaties and say are going to compel them to join 
this or that new Constituent Assembly ? And how are we going to 
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enforce it ? I may say in all sincerity we can only do what it is 
legally possible to do. The Indian States must be perfectly aware 
where their interests lie. I, as Crown Representative, during the few 
months when I am exercising paramountcy on behalf of the King 
will do everything in my power to facilitate agreement and bring 
them together or negotiate standstill agreements. 

I am going to do what I can. I cannot go back on a pledge 
given and based on treaties entered into many years ago. 

61. Q,. If Your Excellency would refer to the 1935 Act, you will 
appreciate my question whether under that Act a place could not be 
found for the Indian States legally to come in. I agree that later on 
they might become independent or certain other arrangements can 
be arrived at. But during the period in which British India will be 
under the Act of 1935 cannot a place be found for the States under 
the Act ? 

Mr. Menon: Under the 1935 Act, the Government of India 
negotiated with the States whether they would come in under a 
particular group of States. Under the revised Act what is the pro- 
cedure to be adopted is a matter for decision between His Excellency 
and the British Indian leaders but the point which you are mention- 
ing will certainly be borne in mind. 

62. Q K The principle of non-interference in the affairs of States 
will mean that it is the intention of His Majesty’s Government to 
leave many types of governments in India when they quit. For ex- 
ample there may be Osmania raj in one place, Dogra raj in another, 
democracy in a third and autocracy in a fourth and so on and so 
forth. 

A. So far as I am aware the Government of the Indian States 
has been progressing and has progressed more rapidly during the 
last year than at any other time in their history. I am not quite 
clear whether you suggest that in the last two or three months of 
my stay here I should use my paramountcy to impose what must be 
the will of the British very heavily on the States. I do not think it 
would be right. Even if in one or two instances it might be right, I 
do not think myself that it is desirable. I really think that we must 
stand by the Cabinet Mission’s statement of 12 May which I think 
if you read carefully you will find has not given me the right to do 
what you suggest. 

63. C£. It keeps us absolutely in the dark. We do not know on 
what basis the negotiations between the Princes and His Majesty’s 
Government are to be carried on. The people are not to be consulted 
nor any publication is to be made of what transpires at all. 

A. There is going to be no negotiation between His Majesty’s 
Government and the States. When we go, we hand back para- 
mountcy, and in the process we offer our services in helping the 
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princes to make the necessary contacts with the Government of India 
and with the constituent assemblies to come to an agreement. But 
we are not actually going to enter into any fresh agreements. We 
are getting out of all our commitments. In this process of quitting 
power in India we must try and quit in as legal and correct a manner 
as possible and that is the position. I would put it to you and it is 
my belief that I have great faith in the future of the whole of India. 
I believe that ultimately commonsense will prevail. That is what I 
feel. This is my sincere belief, for I do not think that there is “ no 
hope ”. 

64. Q,. When you withdraw paramountcy, would you regard 
sovereignty as thereafter being vested with the princes or the people 
of the States, because there is the British Labour Party in power ? 

A . It is no question of parties in power. It is a question with 
whom the treaties were made. This is a matter for lawyers. I must 
know exactly what the legal position is. Please remember that 
treaties if they are going to be honoured must be honoured in the 
letter. 

65. Qj May I draw your attention to the Raja of Sarawak’s 
example where he claimed to have the popular support and yet he 
was dethroned ? Are you following two different principles in this 
instance ? 

A. Exactly the opposite is the case. He was not dethroned. He 
claimed that he had popular support to dethrone himself. In other 
words he meant “ I have got the support of the people to take such 
action as I believe to be in their interests ”. Not only did he consult 
the legislative machinery, which was pretty primitive, but members 
of Parliament were sent out to decide whether the wishes of the 
people of Sarawak were that the Raja should abdicate in favour of a 
Governor and they decided that that was the wish of the people, and 
so he abdicated: he was not dethroned. 

66. (£• Is it not a fact that His Majesty's Government brought 
out the Raja of Sarawak and refused to countenance his re-ins talla- 
tion ? 

A. Most emphatically not. I personally took him back and put 
him on his throne. 

67. Qj (In Hindustani) regarding Berar. 

A. ( The Hon'ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel) Berar is at present a 
part of British India. 

68. (£. Is it the Congress -view or the view of His Majesty’s 
Government ? 

A . ( The HorCble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel) It is a fact. 

69. Q,. view °f the fact that speed is the very essence of the 
plan how are the princes assisted to come to a favourable decision in 
favour of joining one or the other Constituent Assembly ? 
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A. I had arranged to see the representatives of the princes five 
hours after the decision had been arrived at with the leaders, at 
which I told them what the pl&n was and I offered my services 
and the services of the Political Department to speed up all the 
negotiations that can be taken in hand. Then I put it into their 
heads that they should work on a basis of standstill agreements. I do 
not think much more is possible in a few hours. 

70. <?. You are aware that some of the States have joined the 
Constituent Assembly. What will be their position after this statement 
of His Majesty’s Government, will they be free to join either Constituent 
Assembly, will they be allowed to do so? 

A. The States arc at liberty to send their duly qualified representa- 
tives to the existing Constituent Assembly or if they so desire to the 
other Constituent Assembly if formed. If they arc already in the 
existing Constituent Assembly they have come into it to take part in 
the work of framing the constitution. In passing I would refer to the 
Hindustan Times report to-day on the question whether the Legislative 
Assembly or the Constituent Assembly would be the body to deal with 
this matter. In my opinion it can only be the Constituent Assembly. 
The Legislative Assembly contains European Members whereas the 
position will not be so in the Constituent Assemblies. The weightage 
will be in exact proportion to the populations of the territories which 
form the two States. It automatically provides the same amount of 
representation for such States as join the Constituent Assemblies. So, 
I assume that the two Constituent Assemblies will deal with this —I 
say I assume because these things have still got to be considered. 

71. Q. Will the representatives of the States participate in 
legislation ? 

A . If they so wish. When the Constituent Assembly functions 
as a legislative body the States’ representatives will certainly legislate 
because they will by that time have made their decision about coming in. 

72. Q. Do you think that your advice can be so freely taken? Is 
there no stronger factor as for instance geographical proximity? If 
Kashmir wants to join the Hindustan Constituent Assembly, it cannot 
do so; similarly, if Hyderabad wants to join Pakistan Constituent 
Assembly it cannot do it. 

A. I did not say it cannot do it. I said they are absolutely free 
to choose. But once more I must say it is a matter for the whole of 
the Indian authorities to tackle. If they feel that a particular State is 
better with a certain Constituent Assembly in spite of geographical 
disadvantages it is for them to decide. I said that normally geographical 
situation and communal interests and so forth will be the factors to 
be considered. I am not trying to prejudge. 

73. Q • What about paths for such long distances — corridors - 
from one place to another? 
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A. Which paragraph are you referring to? 

T he H on’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel: We come to paragraph 1 9. 

74. Q. What will be your attitude till June 1948 if the people 
in certain States like Hyderabad do not like the autocratic rule of the 
Princes ? 

A. The date of the transfer of power is going to be much earlier, 
this year, somewhere round about by August. The date you mean is 
in this year 1947 and not June 1948. The British including this chap 
here (//. E. pointed to himself) may have left by the end of 1947. We 
may have booked our berths and be gone. 

7^- Q- Will paramountcy cease with the complete withdrawal 
of the British ? 

A. Paramountcy will recede not later than the day on which 
Dominion Status is given to the two States. Every Resident and 
Political Agent will be removed. 

76. Q. Will you kindly let us know what is proposed to be 
done about the Political Department’s records? 

A. I think the records are of considerable significance and 
interest. I will have to consult the States and the leaders; I cannot 
take a unilateral decision. I think it is up to the Department concerned. 

77. Q. May I ask whether when you mentioned “this chap 
here ,5 you meant that British tioops also will be withdrawn? 

A. So far as I am concerned, the answer to that is “ yes ”. 

78. Q. How long will “ His Excellency ” stay as His Excellency 
and thereafter as Governor-Gercral? 

A. That is a most embarrassing question; I think the transfer 
could be about the 15th of August. 

The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel: Let us come to para- 
graph 20. 

79. <>■ v i evv ' of the decision to leave and to partition India 
I feel that it is absolutely essential that on the question of Dominion 
Status there should be a declaration which *s more specific than is 
contained in paragraph 20. In fact paragraph 20 is perhaps the only 
disappointing paragraph in the plan. It is possible that it is a matter 
of drafting. It is absolutely essential that it should be made quite clear 
that in regard to Dominion Status you make no overtures to or accept 
no overtures from fragments of India. 

A. If you people meet together and ask for one single Dominion 
Status, that can be done. But if you insist on two States, what arc w f e 
going to do? I do not quite follow. If then' is one India, then we can 
transfer power to one India. If there are two parts, then we must 
transfer power to two parts. vr hat else can we do? 

80. Q. I am sorry I did not make myself clear. There is a great 
potential for mischief in regard to Dominion Status, once you are 
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prepared to deal with different parts of India in regard to the final 
choice about membership of the Commonwealth. 

A. What you mean is that as a result of paragraph 20, one part 
comes in and the other does not. 

81. Q. You should reject an offer on the part of any single 
individual State to become a Dominion. You should not also make 
any efforts to induce any separate State of India to come into the 
■Commonwealth. You should insist on India as a whole coming to a 
decision on the question of membership of the Commonwealth or not. 

A. That is exactly the point. We won’t allow any separate part 
of India to come into the Commonwealth. But if the whole of India 
decides to break into two independent States, they could both come in. 
Before this paragraph was framed I had most careful talks with the 
Leaders of Parties. It was only then that I discovered that this particular 
solution was one that commended itself as a fair and just one — the 
only solution for speedy transfer of power which both parties desired. 
I must say that I do honesty think that we have done everything in 
our power to meet the very point you have mentioned. 

82. Q. It is said here that the respective Constituent Assemblies 
have the right ultimately to elect to remain within the British Common- 
wealth or not. I want to point out that there is mischief in that 
provision ? 

A. I absolutely disagree. The British Commonwealth of Nations 
is a completely free association of peoples. Each State is completely 
independent. As far as I know, they decide their own future. Theie 
is absolutely no sort of power that I know of to force them to stay 
in if they want to go out. The whole essence of independence is that 
you must have complete freedom to do what you like. I would again 
repeat that the British Commonwealth of Nations is a free association 
of different nations and the British Government have no control over 
them. The only connecting link is the King. I honestly think that 
we have done all we can to transfci power and to give each of the 
Indian States the greatest possible measure of freedom. 

83. Q. May I know whether the Congress leaders and the League 
leaders have agreed, as was pointed out by Mi. Devadas Gandhi in 
the particular sentence which he quoted*, that the two States can 
remain members of the British Commonwealth, because Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru very recently made it emphatically clear that they 
would not like any foreign power to have bases in any part of India ? 
I would like to know whether that particular paragraph in this state- 
ment has the approval of the party leaders ? 

A. It is good that you have put that question. It is known all 
over the world that so far as the British Commonwealth of Nations 


Question 82. 
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is concerned you cannot compel any part to remain inside it, if it wants 
to go out. 

84. Q. Has this position been accepted by the party leaders ? 

A. I took the responsibility of writing this out and we have been 
trying to get it into a form which will be most acceptable to all 
concerned. The whole essence of the proposal is to transfer power 
completely. 

85. Q . Nobody objects to interim Dominion Status. Suppose 
there are two Constituent Assemblies. It is open to one of them to 
declare itself absolutely independent and the other to declare itself a 
Dominion ? That is the point that Mr. Devadas Gandhi made. 

A . If you grant independence and at the same time try to impose 
restrictions, the independence becomes a mockery. 

86. £). It is quite possible that so far as the interim period is 
concerned, you have the support of the three groups of leaders. The 
point I want to put to Your Excellency is this. You know the history 
of the last few years. The two major parties have been asking for 
complete independence knowing full well all the implications of the 
Statute of Westminster. Since you arc proceeding with the consent 
of the parties throughout, what will happen if one party is not a 
consenting paity to what the other party is doing. 

A . I am simply amazed at these questions. If you are sincere in 
your demand for independence, it means that you have got perfect 
freedom to do what you like. There is no question of imposing any 
decision on you. There is no Question of one party imposing its will 
on the other. 

87. Q. I am afraid we are still at cross purposes on this particular 
point. If by raising this question we have caused embarrassment to 
Your Excellency, I sincerely apologise for it because I have had reason 
to deduce that His Majesty’s Government’* opinion on this question 
and perhaps your opinion also has been e> * ctly in accordance with 
what I myself suggested a few minutes ago. We cannot envisage the 
independence which we have not yet got. We are looking foiward to 
having it in June 1948. I have at heart the fair name of Great Britain 
and that of the Labour Party and yourself. If you allow the Dominion 
Status to become a bone of contention to the rival parties, you arc 
going to be charged with some kind of conspiracy behind it. Therefore, 
so far as the Dominion Status is concerned, v/e shall think of it when 
all sections of India want it. If to-morrow, we come and say that 
we must be admitted into the Commonwealth of Nations, nobody shall 
say “ no ” to it. If you demand that India should have one voice and 
not two voices regarding the membership of the Commonwealth of 
Nations, you will surely be furuiering your own aim. 

A . I do not think you have yourself understood what the Common- 
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wealth of Nations is. It is not run by His Majesty’s Government. His 
Majesty’s Government represents only one Government and not the 
Commonwealth of Nations. Before this paragraph could go through, 
the Dominion Governments had to be consulted. I can assure you 
there is no sinister motive about. Living as neighbours alongside 
each other, the two Dominions will have a hundred and one problems 
that will arise in the course of the partition. If they will feel then 
that the time has come when one or both should leave the Common- 
wealth of Nations, they will presumably consult each other. I think 
it is a sort of a hang-over over-stressing what the British Government 
in London have done. I myself was surprised how little Mr. Attlee 
had to do with this. Besides, you are attempting to give to the British 
Government a power which does not exist there at all. I honestly think 
that complete freedom remains with you, and I am quite certain that 
the present Government is not trying to do something which is sinister 
and I hope you will agree with this. 

88. Q. Will the Governor-General be appointed on the advice 
of the Dominion Governments? If so, is theie any bar against there 
being separate Governors-General for the two States ? 

A . The moment any State acquires Dominion Status, it chooses 
its own Governor-General. That Governor-General is chosen by the 
Prime Minister of the Government or the Dominion concerned. He 
submits his name to the King, who being a constitutional monarch, 
may discuss it but finally acts on the advice of the Government 
concerned. We have many examples on that. It is complete and 
absolute freedom to do exactly what you like. 

There is one more point which I was asked and which I have 
not yet answered. I was asked whether His Majesty’s Government had 
made no provision for the protection of the minorities, because they 
are not referred to in this plan. The position about minorities is that 
since the desire of the British to quit power is now going to be effected 
quickly, there is no chance for the British to afford protection to the 
minorities. But I should like to add that on the question of the minorities 
I have talked to the principal leaders and I am absolutely certain that 
so long as power rests with them to look after the interests of the 
minorities they will use it as a matter of conscience, honour and fair 
play. I have also told them I shall be only too happy if I can help 
them in any way. I have told the leaders of the minorities that they 
can see me while I am here and I will do my best to help them. I 
have got great faith in the future of India and that faith remains. I 
do believe that the minorities are going to have fair play and a decent 
chance in the country. 

89. Q. May I ask whether each Dominion will have full 
responsibility for its own defences? 
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A. Basically, each State, when it gets its independence, is wholly 
and solely responsible for its own defence. I must tell you that the 
process of partition of forces, if it is to be done in a way that will 
not cause the collapse of the morale and the disintegration of the army, 
must be done in an orderly and well-disciplined manner. When the 
partition has taken place, the States are absolutely at liberty to get 
together and have a combined plan for the defence of India or to 
make their own separate plans. From all the questions that have been 
asked, there is one thing which I sincerely believe is not yet clear to 
the people. Somehow people seem to have some doubts about this word 
“ Dominion Status ”. It is absolute independence in every possible way, 
with the sole exception that the Member States of Commonwealth are 
linked together voluntarily. In effect they look for support from each 
other and they arc pulled together, by mutual trust and in due course 
afTection. 

Sir Usha Nath Sen : Your Excellency, I am not going to ask any 
question. My task is a little more pleasant, and that is to thank you 
for the courtesy and consideration which you have shown to the 
representatives of the Press by coming here this morning and giving us 
elaborate interpretations on some of the points in regard to which there 
was doubt in the minds of some of the correspondents. This is the 
second time in our memory that the Viceroy and Governor-General 
has held a Press Conference to inaugurate reforms as far as India is 
concerned. It was your distinguished predecessor, Lord Linlithgow, 
who held a Press Conference in Simla and explained to us the provisions 
and implications of the Government of India Act of 1935. Some of us 
were there and we asked many questions and some of our questions were 
as inconvenient as they were to-day. Your Excellency has taken us a 
stage further by telling us what the new policy of His Majesty’s 
Government is going to be. Judging from the expressions of opinion 
given by some of our eminent leaders last nigh* on the All-India Radio, 
and judging from the expressions used in the debate in Parliament 
yesterday, particularly by the great Leader of the Opposition, who 
is not too friendly to India, it leads us to the conclusion that the event 
which concludes to-day is one of personal triumph for you. We 
believe that ever since you came to this country you did nothing else 
than to give a new re-orientation to His Majesty’s Government’s policy 
in this country with regard to constitutional rciorms. Some of us have 
felt, at least I have felt, that the way you have handled this question 
and the skill which you have exhibited, is reminiscent of the strategy 
of South-East Asia. There were many difficulties. there were many 
hurdles, but you have handle/ them like a brilliant Commander. 
Whatever may be the ultimate result, it is a great achievement 
not only for yourself but may I add also for your colleagues in the 
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Cabinet who have helped you right through without any mental 
reservations. 

Sir, we thank you very heartily for showing this courtesy to the 
Press which wc deeply value and deeply appreciate. 

H.E . : Thank you very much for the kind words which you have 
used about me. I hope you will not think from the way in which I 
have been answering your questions that they were not very valuable. 
I have valued every single question that has been put. So far as I am 
concerned, I have absolutely nothing to hide. I do not think that any 
of you really thinks that any single paragraph in this plan has any 
ulterior significance whatsoever. It has been a sincere attempt to find 
a solution which will be as acceptable as possible among the peoples 
who would use this plan. The way this Press Conference has pioceeded 
has encouraged me veiy much, because after clearing misunderstand- 
ings on some points, I think there is not really a single question which 
has not been helpful. 

I would like to conclude with one more woid. I am really sincere 
in my desire to help the Sikhs; I ieally believe that the leaders of 
both the major parties aie equally sinceic and intend to do what they 
can to help them. In fact I think theie will be a revolution in feelings; 
whereas before there was mistrust and stiife, I think w r c are going to 
see the leaders come togcthei in a friendly spirit of co-operation. 

One word more. In putting out your news and your leading 
articles you will all aim at one thing — peaceful, quick and speedy 
settlement, which all of us so sincerely dcsne. 
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Speech made by the American Ambassador, His 
Excellency Dr. Henry F. Grady, on the occasion of 
the presentation of his credentials at New Delhi 

i JULY 1947 

Nearly six years ago a representative of my Government presented 
credentials in this hall and thus established a new and more direct 
relationship between India and the United States. This ceremony 
to-day is evidence that the relationship thus established has pros- 
pered. 

During my previous visits here, I became profoundly impressed 
with the great personalities, the intellectual capacities, the cultural 
achievements and the warm hearts of the people. My appointment 
was, accordingly, welcomed by me, not only as a signal honour, but 
with a keen sense of satisfaction at the opportunity thus afforded of 
renewing my contact with persons who have so much to contribute 
to the peaceful progress of mankind. 

At the same time, Your Excellency, I am deeply conscious of 
♦he prreat responsibility of my mission which is to further develop 
and nourish cordial relations between freedom-loving peoples on 
opposite sides of the earth. In my endeavours to achieve this objec- 
tive, I earnestly solicit and confidently expect to receive that whole- 
hearted co-operation so necessary to the maintenance of friendly 
relations and mutual effort in development of a peaceful world. 


Reply to His Excellency Dr. Henry F. Grady 
on presentation of his credentials as United 
States Ambassador 

1 JULY 1947 

I t is with very great pleasure that I welcome you on behalf 
of His Majesty and the Government of India, as the first 
Ambassador of the United States of America to India. 

You have referred to the establishment, six years ago, of 
direct relations between the United States and India; your 
remark that the relationship then established has prospered is 
both felicitous and true. 
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Your Excellency is an old friend of India and many re- 
member with pleasure your visit as the Personal Representa- 
tive of the late President. 

President Roosevelt was a statesman whose renown will 
surely grow as the years pass, and I am very proud to have 
had the privilege of claiming his friendship. 

In the South-East Asia Command I had the privilege of 
having a great number of Americans, principally Engineers 
and Airmen, associated with the British and Indian forces. 

The good relationship which existed between our fighting 
forces then is, I feel, a happy augury for continued good rela- 
tions in time of peace. 

I am confident that in the days ahead our countries will 
continue to work together with all members of the United 
Nations for the firm establishment of peace and happiness 
throughout the world. 

In extending to you once more a cordial welcome I 
would assure you of the fullest co-operation of all those with 
whom your work will bring you into touch. 


Note — After the first two Ambassadors had presented their credentials, the Viceroy 
decided not to accept any more addresses with the credentials, and thus no further replies 
to other Ambassadors were made. 
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Lord Mountbatten addressing the Rulers and Representatives of Indian States in the Chamber of Princes, 25th July, 1947, 


Address to a Special full meeting of the 
Chamber of Princes 


25 JULY 1947 

( This speech was made extempore and without any notes. The version 
below was edited from transcripts of several shorthand versions.) 

I t is a great pleasure and a great privilege for me to address 
so many Rulers, Dewans and Representatives of the States 
of India in this historic Chamber of Princes. It is the first 
and the last occasion that I have the privilege of addressing 
you as Crown Representative. 

I would like to begin by giving you a very brief history 
of the negotiations I have conducted since I have been out 
here and the line that I have taken up about the States. 

There were two distinct problems that faced me. The 
first was how to transfer power to British India and the second, 
how to fit the Indian States into the picture in a manner which 
would be fair and just to all concerned. 

I dealt first with the problem of British India, because 
you will realise that until that problem was solved it was quite 
useless to try to start on a solution of the problem of the 
States. So I addressed my mind to the former. 

There had been universal acceptance among the States 
of the Cabinet Mission’s Memorandum of 12 May and when 
the political parties accepted the Statement of 3 June 1 they 
fully realised and accepted that withdrawal of Paramountcy 
would enable the States to regain complete sovereignty. That 
gave me a starting point from which to try and deal fairly 
with the States. 

But before I got down to dealing with the States there was 
one other thing that I clearly had to do. I had to address my- 

1 Reproduced on page 13. 
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self to the problem of the mechanics of partition — a plan 
against my personal desires. As you all know, it took three 
years to separate Burma from India, in spite of the fact (as I 
can testify, as also His Highness of Bundi and others who 
fought in Burma) that there are no roads running between 
India and Burma. Nevertheless, it took three years to arrange 
that partition. It took two years to separate the Province of 
Sind from Bombay. It took two years to separate the Province 
of Orissa from Bihar. Gentlemen, we decided that in less than 
two and a half months we shall have to go through the par- 
titioning of one of the biggest countries in the world with 
400 million inhabitants. There was a reason for the speed. 
I was quite certain that while the British ovcrlordship re- 
mained no satisfactory conclusions could be reached psy- 
chologically between the parties. So once we got the two 
Governments set up and separated, they would be able to 
try and finish off the details in an atmosphere of goodwill. 

Now, the Indian Independence Act releases the States 
from all their obligations to the Crown. The States will have 
complete freedom — technically and legally they become in- 
dependent. Presently I will discuss the degree of indepen- 
dence which we ourselves feel is best in the interests of your 
own States. But there has grown up during the period of 
British administration, owing to the fact that the Crown 
Representative and- the Viceroy are one and the same person, 
a system of co-ordinated administration on all matters of 
common concern which meant that the sub-continent of 
India acted as an economic entity. That link is now to be 
broken. If nothing can be put in its place, only chaos can 
result, and that chaos, I submit, will hurt the States first — 
the bigger the State the less the hurt and the longer it will 
take to feel it — but even the biggest of the States will feel the 
hurt just the same as any small State. 

The first step was to set up some machinery by which it 
was possible to put the two future Governments of India — 
the Dominions of India and Pakistan — into direct touch with 
the States. So I conceived the scheme of setting up two States 
Departments within the future Governments. Please note 
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that these States Departments are not the successors of the 
Political Department. They have been set up simultaneously 
and side by side. While the Political Department exercised 
functions relating to Paramountcy on behalf of the Crown 
Representative, the States Departments are to take over those 
subjects gradually which have nothing to do with Paramountcy 
but which will be concerned with relations with neighbour- 
ing States and also provide the machinery to negotiate in such 
matters. In India the States Department is under the admir- 
able guidance of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel with my own 
Reforms Commissioner, Mr. V. P. Menon as Secretary. In 
Pakistan the Department is under Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar 
with Mr. Ikramullah as the Secretary. 

It was necessary to set up two States Departments, one 
in each Government because the States are theoretically free 
to link their future with whichever Dominion they may care. 
But when I say that they are at liberty to link up with either 
of the Dominions, may I point out that there are certain 
geographical compulsions which cannot be evaded. Out of 
something like 565 States, the vast majority are irretrievably 
linked geographically with the Dominion of India. The prob- 
lem therefore is of far greater magnitude with the Dominion 
of India than it is with Pakistan. In the case of Pakistan the 
States, although important are not so numerous, and Mr. 
Jinnah the future Governor-General of Pakistan is prepared 
to negotiate the case of each State separately and individually. 
But in the case of India wheie the overv helming majority of 
the States are involved, clearly separate negotiation with each 
State is out of the question. 

The first step that I took was to suggest that in the Bill 
before Parliament — the Indian Independence Act — a clause 
should be put in which would enable certain essential agree- 
ments to continue until remounced by either side. That was 
only done to ensure that there should be some continuity if 
in the short time available it was not possible to get the agree- 
ment through with every State representative. It does not 
replace the need for Standstill Agreements; it gives a very 
slight breathing space. 
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Now, I think it is no exaggeration to say that most 
Rulers and Dewans were apprehensive as to what their future 
would be when Paramountcy lapsed. At one time it appeared 
that unless they joined the Constituent Assembly and accepted 
the Constitution when it was framed, they would be outside 
the organisation and left in a position which, I submit, no 
State could view with equanimity — left out and having no 
satisfactory relations or contacts with either Dominion Gov- 
ernment. You can imagine how relieved I was, and I am sure 
you will yourselves have been equally relieved, when Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel on taking over the States Department 
made, if I may say so, a most statesmanlike statement of 
what he considered were the essentials towards agreement 
between the States and the Dominion of India. 

Let us turn for one moment to the Cabinet Mission Plan 
of 16 May 1946. 1 In this Plan the proposal was that the 
States should surrender to the Central Government three sub- 
jects — Defence, External Affairs and Communications. That 
was a Plan which, to the best of my belief, every Ruler and 
every State accepted as reasonable, fair and just. I talked 
with so many Rulers and everyone felt that Defence was a 
matter that a State could not conduct for itself. I am not 
talking of internal security but of defence against external 
aggression. I submit, that if you do not link up with one or 
the other of the Dominions, you may be cut off from any 
source of supplies of up-to-date arms or weapons. 

“ External Affairs ” is inextricably linked up with De- 
fence. “ External Affairs ” is something again which is out- 
side the boundaries of India in which not even the greatest 
State can operate effectively. You can hardly want to go to 
the expense of having ambassadors or ministers or consuls in 
all foreign countries; surely you want to be able to use those 
of India or Pakistan. Once more I suggest that “ External 
Affairs ” is something that you have not dealt with since the 
formation of the East India Company. It would be difficult 
to operate and will also be a source of embarrassment for you 
to have to take it up and it can only be managed by those who 

1 Command Paper 6821. 
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manage the Defence of the country. I submit that if you take 
it up it will be a liability and not an asset. 

The third subject is communications. “ Communica- 
tions ” is really a means of maintaining the life-blood of the 
whole sub-continent. I imagine everybody agrees that the 
life of the country has got to go on. The continuity of com- 
munications is already provided for to a certain extent in the 
Indian Independence Act; and most of the representatives 
here have come to discuss it as Item 2 on the agenda. 

Therefore I am sure you will agree that these three sub- 
jects have got to be handled for you for your convenience and 
advantage by a larger organisation. This seems so obvious 
that I was at a loss to understand why some Rulers were 
reluctant to accept the position. One explanation probably 
was that some of you were apprehensive that the Central 
Government would attempt to impose a financial liability on 
the States or encroach in other ways on their sovereignty. If 
T am right in this assumption, at any rate so far as some Prin- 
ces are concerned, I think I can dispel their apprehensions 
and misgivings. The Draft Instrument of Accession which I 
have caused to be circulated as a basis for discussion (and not 
for publication) to the representatives of the States provides 
that the States accede to the appropriate Dominion on the 
three subjects only without any financial liability. Further, 
that Instrument contains an explicit provision that in no other 
matters has the Central Government any authority to en- 
croach on the internal autonomy or tlv sovereignty of the 
States. This w r ould, in my view, be a tremendous achievement 
for the States. But I must make it clear that I have still to 
persuade the Government of India to accept it. If all of you 
will co-operate with me and are ready to accede, I am con- 
fident that I can succeed in my efforts. Remember that the 
day of the transfer of power is very close at hand and, if you 
are prepared to come, you must come before 15 August. I 
have no doubt that this is in the best interests of the States, 
and every wise Ruler and wise Government would desire to 
link up with the great Dominion of India on a basis which 
leaves you great internal autonomy and which at the same 
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time gets rid of your worries and cares over External Affairs, 
Defence and Communications. 

The whole country is passing through a critical period. 
I am not asking any State to make any intolerable sacrifice 
of either its internal autonomy or independence. My scheme 
leaves you with all the practical independence that you can 
possibly use and makes you free of all those subjects which you 
cannot possibly manage on your own. You cannot run away 
from the Dominion Government which is your neighbour any 
more than you can run away from the subjects for whose 
welfare you are responsible. Whatever may be your decision, 
I hope you feel that I have at least done my duty by the 
States. 


Note. — At His Excellency’s suggestion a Small Committee of Rulers, Dcwans and 
Representatives of States was formed to discuss the Draft Instrument of Accession, 
Standstill Agreements and other matters. 
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Address to the Pakistan Constituent Assembly 

at Karachi 

14 AUGUST 1947 

I have a message from His Majesty the King to deliver to 
you to-day. This is His Majesty’s message: “ I send you my 
greetings and warmest wishes on this great occasion when the 
new Dominion of Pakistan is about to take its place in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. In thus achieving your 
independence by agreement, you have set an example to all 
freedom-loving people throughout the world. 

“I know that I can speak for all sections of opinion within 
tlv* British Commonwealth when I say that their support will 
not fail you in upholding democratic principles. I am con- 
fident that the statesmanship and the spirit of co-operation 
which have led to the historic developments you are now 
celebrating will be the best guarantee of your future happiness 
and prosperity. Great responsibilities lie ahead of you and 
your leaders. May the blessings of the Almighty sustain you 
in all your future tasks. Be assured always of my sympathy 
and support as I watch your continuing efforts to advance the 
cause of humanity.” 

I am speaking to you to-day as .our Viceroy. To- 
morrow the Government of the new Dominion of Pakistan 
will rest in your hands I shall be the Constitutional head of 
your neighbour the Dominion of India. The leaders of both 
Governments, how'ever, have invited me to be the indepen- 
dent Chairman of the Joint Defence Council. This is an 
honour which I shall strive to merit. 

To-morrow two new sovereign states will take their place 
in the Commonwealth: not young nations, but the heirs of 
old and proud civilisations, fully independent States, whose 
leaders are statesmen, already known and respected through- 
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out the world, whose poets and philosophers, scientists, and 
warriors have made their imperishable contribution to the 
service of mankind : not immature Governments or weak, but 
fit to carry their great share of responsibility for the peace and 
progress of the world. 

The birth of Pakistan is an event in history. We, who are 
part of history, and are helping to make it, are not well- 
placed, even if we wished, to moralise on the event, to look 
back and survey the sequence of the past that led to it. History 
seems sometimes to move with the infinite slowness of a glacier 
and sometimes to rush forward in a torrent. Just now, in this 
part of the world oui united efforts have melted the ice and 
moved some impediments in the stream, and we are carried 
onwards in the full flood. Theie is no time to look back. 
There is time only to look forward. I wish to pay tribute to 
the great men, your leaders, who helped to arrive at a peace- 
ful solution for the transfer of power. 

Here I would like to express my tribute to Mi. Jinnah. 
Our close personal contact, and the mutual trust and under- 
standing that have grown out of it, are, I feel, the best of 
omens for future good relations. He has my sincere good 
wishes as your new Governor-General. 

Moral courage is the truest attribute of greatness, and 
the men who have allowed the paramount need for agree- 
ment and a peaceful solution to take precedence over the 
hopes and claims they so strongly held and keenly felt, have 
shown moral courage in a high degree. I wish to acknow- 
ledge, too, the help of others; of the men who advised and 
assisted the process of negotiation ; of the men who kept the 
machinery of administration running under great difficulties ; 
of the men who have worked day and night to solve the in- 
numerable problems of partition. All this has been achieved 
with toil and sweat. I wish I could say also without tears or 
blood, but terrible crimes have been committed. It is justi- 
fiable to reflect, however, that far more terrible things might 
have happened if the majority had not proved worthy of the 
high endeavour of their leaders, or had not listened to that 
great appeal which Mr. Jinnah and Mahatma Gandhi to- 



gether made, and which the respective future Governments 
reiterated in a statement made by the Partition Council. 

May I remind you of the terms of that Statement ? The 
two Governments declared that “ it is their intention to safe- 
guard the legitimate interests of all citizens, irrespective of 
religion, caste or sex. In the exercise of their normal civic 
rights all citizens will be regarded as equal and both Govern- 
ments will assure to all people within their territories the 
exercise of liberties such as freedom of speech, the right to form 
associations, the right to worship in their own way and the 
protection of their language and culture. 

“ Both Governments further undertake that there shall 
be no discrimination against those who before 1 5 August have 
been political opponents.” 

The honouring of these words will mean nothing less 
than a charter of liberty for a fifth of the human race. 

Some days ago I went to Lahore. From the reports I had 
received I expected to witness a scene of unparalleled devasta- 
tion. Those of you who have not visited Lahore will be re- 
lieved to hear that the destruction is far less than I expected 
It amounts to not more than eighteen houses per thousand of 
the whole municipal area. I do not say this in extenuation of 
the madness which caused even so much wanton damage. 
Rather I wish to pay my tribute, and ask you to do the same, 
to those who have saved Lahore from complete ruin: to the 
police and fire services, to the soldiers and the civ il administra- 
tion, and to all public-spirited citizens, who resisted or pre- 
vented the powers of destruction; also to the many who 
helped to tend and heal the tragic victims wherev er these out- 
rages have occurred. The ideal of public service which in- 
spired these men and women, the spirit of co-operation and 
compromise which inspired your leaders, these are political 
and civic virtues that make a nation great, and preserve it in 
greatness. I pray that you may practise them always. 

Now the time has come to bid you farewell — on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government, on behalf of my country, and 
on behalf of myself, also on behalf of my wife, whose thoughts 
and prayers will be so much with the women in Pakistan. 
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This is a parting between friends, who have learned to 
honour and respect one another, even in disagreement. It is 
not an absolute parting, I rejoice to think, not an end of com- 
radeship. Many of my countrymen for generations have been 
bom in this country, many lived their lives here ; and many 
have died here. Some will remain for trade and commerce; 
and others in Government service and in the armed forces 
who count it an honour that they have been invited to serve 
you. 

During the centuries that British and Indians have 
known one another, the British mode of life, customs, speech 
and thought have been profoundly influenced by those of 
India — more profoundly than has often been realised. May 
I remind you that, at the time when the East India Company 
received its Charter, nearly four centuries ago, your great 
Emperor Akbar was on the throne, whose reign was marked 
by perhaps as great a degree of political and religious toler- 
ance, as has been known before or since. It was an example 
by which, I honestly believe, generations of our public men 
and administrators have been influenced. Akbar’s tradition 
has not always been consistently followed, by British or 
Indians, but I pray, for the world’s sake, that we will hold 
fast, in the years to come, to the principles that this great ruler 
taught us. 

May Pakistan prosper always. May her citizens be 
blessed with health and happiness; may learning and the 
arts of peace flourish in her boundaries, and may she continue 
in friendship with her neighbours and with all the nations of 
the world. 
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SPEECHES AS CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA 

{Including related addresses') 
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to 
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Lord Mountbatten addressing The Constituent Assembly as First Constitutional Governor-General of the 
Dominion of India on Independence Da}, i£th August, 1947. 


Address to the India Constituent Assembly at 

New Delhi 

15 AUGUST it)47 

I have a message from His Majesty the King to deliver to 
you to-day. This is His Majesty’s message: 

“On this historic day when India takes her place as a free 
and independent Dominion in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, 1 send you all my greetings and heartfelt wishes. 

“ Freedom-loving people everywhere will wish to share 
in your celebrations, for with this transfer of power by consent 
comes the fulfilment of a great democratic ideal to which the 
British and Indian peoples alike are firmly dedicated. It is 
inspiring to think that all this has been achieved by means of 
peaceful change. 

“ Heavy responsibilities lie ahead of you, but when I 
consider the statesmanship you have already shown and the 
great sacrifices you have already made, I am confident that 
you will be worthy of your destiny. 

“ I pray that the blessings of the Almighty may rest upon 
you and that your leaders may continue to be guided w'ith 
wisdom in the tasks before them. May the blessings of friend- 
ship, tolerance and peace inspire you in your relations with 
the nations of the world. Be assured always of my sympathy- 
in all your efforts to promote the prosperity of your people 
and the general welfare of mankind.” 

It is barely six months ago that Mr. Attlee invited me to 
accept the appointment of last Viceroy. He made it clear 
that this would be no easy task- -since His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom had decided to transfer power 
to Indian hands by June 1948. At that time it seemed to 
many that His Majesty’s Government had set a date far too 
early. How could this tremendous operation be completed in 
fifteen months ? 
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However, I had not been more than a week in India 
before I realised that this date of June 1948 for the transfer 
of power was too late rather than too early; communal tension 
and rioting had assumed proportions of which I had had no 
conception when I left England. It seemed to me that a 
decision had to be taken at the earliest possible moment unless 
there was to be risk of a general conflagration throughout 
the whole sub-continent. 

I entered into discussions with the leaders of all the par- 
ties at once — and the result was the plan of 3 June. 1 Its 
acceptance has been hailed as an example of fine statesman- 
ship throughout the world. The plan was evolved at every 
stage by a process of open diplomacy with the leaders. Its 
success is chiefly attributable to them. 

I believe that this system of open diplomacy was the only 
one suited to the situation in which the problems were so 
complex and the tension so high. I would here pay tribute 
to the wisdom, tolerance and friendly help of the leaders 
which have enabled the transfer of power to take place ten 
and a half months earlier than originally intended. 

At the very meeting at which the plan of 3 June was 
accepted, the leaders agreed to discuss a paper which I had 
laid before them on the administrative consequences of parti- 
tion; and then and there we' set up the machinery which was 
to carry out one of the greatest administrative operations in 
history — the partition of a sub-continent of 400 million 
inhabitants and the transfer of power to two independent 
governments in less than two and a half months. My reason 
for hastening these processes was that, once the principle of 
division had been accepted, it was in the interest of all parties 
that it should be carried out with the utmost speed. We set 
a pace faster in fact than many at the time thought possible. 
To the Ministers and officials who have laboured day and 
night to produce this astonishing result, the greatest credit is 
due. 

I know well that the rejoicing which the advent of free- 
dom brings is tempered in your hearts by the sadness that it 

1 Sec H. M. Government’s Statement on page 13. 
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could not come to a united India; and that the pain of divi- 
sion has shorn to-day’s events of some of its joy. In supporting 
your leaders in the difficult decision which they had to take, 
you have displayed as much magnanimity and realism as have 
those patriotic statesmen themselves. 

These statesmen have placed me in their debt for ever by 
their sympathetic understanding of my position. They did 
not, for example, press their original request that I should be 
the Chairman of the Arbitral Tribunal. Again they agreed 
from the outset to release me from any responsibility whatso- 
ever for the partition of the Punjab and Bengal. It was they 
who selected the personnel of the Boundary Commissions in- 
cluding the Chairman; it was they who drew up the terms of 
reference; it is they who shoulder the responsibility for im- 
plementing the award. You will appreciate that had they not 
done this, I would have been placed in an impossible position. 

Let me now pass to the Indian States. The plan of 3 
June dealt almost exclusively with the problem of the transfer 
of power in British India; and the only reference to the States 
was a paragraph which recognised that on the transfer of 
power, all the Indian States --565 of them — would become 
independent. Here then was another gigantic problem and 
there was apprehension on all sides. But after the formation 
of the States Department it was possible for me, as Crown 
Representative, to tackle this great question. Thanks to that 
far-sighted statesman, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Member in 
charge of the States Department, a scheme v.as produced 
which appeared to me to be equally in the interests of the 
States as of the Dominion of India. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of States are geographically linked with India, and 
therefore this Dominion had by far the bigger stake in the 
solution of this problem. It is a great triumph for the realism 
and sense of responsibility of the Rulers and the Governments 
of the States, as well as for the Government of India, that it 
was possible to produce an Instrument of Accession which was 
equally acceptable to both sides, and one, moreover, so 
simple and so straightforward that within less than three 
weeks practically all the States concerned had signed the 
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Instrument of Accession and the Standstill Agreement. There 
is thus established a unified political structure (in the new 
Dominion of India) covering over 300 million people and the 
major part of this great sub-continent. 

The only State of the first importance that has not yet 
acceded is the premier State, Hyderabad. 

Hyderabad occupies a unique position in view of its 
size, population and resources, and it has its special problems. 
The Nizam, while he does not propose to accede to the 
Dominion of Pakistan, has not up to the present felt able to 
accede to the Dominion of India. His Exalted Highness has, 
however, assured me of his wish to co-operate in the three 
essential subjects of External Affairs, Defence and Communi- 
cations with that Dominion whose territories surround his 
State. With the assent of the Government, negotiations will 
be continued with the Nizam and I am hopeful that we shall 
reach a solution satisfactory to all. 

From to-day I am your constitutional Governor-General 
and I would ask you to regard me as one of yourselves, de- 
voted wholly to the furtherance of India’s interests. I am 
honoured that you have endorsed the invitation originally 
made to me by your leaders to remain as your Governor- 
General. The only consideration I had in mind in accepting 
was that I might continue tp be of some help to you in the 
difficult days which lie immediately ahead. When discussing 
the Draft of the India Independence Act your leaders selected 
the 3 1 March 1948 as the end of what may be called the interim 
period. I propose to ask to be released in April. It is not that 
I fail to appreciate the honour of being invited to stay on in 
your service, but I feel that as soon as possible India should 
be at liberty, if you so wish, to have one of her own people 
as her Governor-General. Until then my wife and I will con- 
sider it a privilege to continue to work with and amongst you. 
No words can express our gratitude for the understanding and 
co-operation as well as the true sympathy and generosity of 
spirit which have been shown to us at all times. 

I am glad to announce that “ my ” Government (as I 
am now constitutionally entitled and most proud to call 
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them) have decided to mark this historic occasion by a 
generous programme of amnesty. The categories are as wide 
as could be consistent with the overriding consideration of 
public morality and safety, and special account has been 
taken of political motives. This policy will also govern the 
release of military prisoners undergoing sentences as a result 
of trial by court-martial. 

The tasks before you are heavy. The war ended two 
years ago. In fact it was on this very day two years ago that 
I was with that great friend of India, Mr. Attlee in his Cabinet 
Room when the news came through that Japan had surren- 
dered. That was a moment for thankfulness and rejoicing, 
for it marked the end of six bitter \ ears of destruction and 
slaughter. But in India we have achieved something greater 
— what has been well described as “A treaty of Peace with- 
out a War ”. Nevertheless, the ravages of the war are still 
apparent over the world. India, which played such a 
valiant part, as I can personally testify from my experience 
in South-East Asia, has also had to pay her price in the dis- 
location of her economy and the casualties to her gallant 
fighting men with whom I was so proud to be associated. 
Preoccupations with the political problem retarded recovery. 
It is for you to ensure the happiness and ever-increasing pros- 
perity of the people, to provide against future scarcities of 
food, cloth and essential commodities and to build up a 
balanced economy. The solution of these problems requires 
immediate and 'whole-hearted effort and far-sighted plan- 
ning, but I feel confident that with your resources in men, 
material and leadership you w'ill prove equal to the 
task. 

What is happening in India is of far more than purely 
national interest. The emergence of a stable and prosperous 
State will be a factor of the greatest international importance 
for the peace of the world. Its social and economic develop- 
ment, as well as its strategic situation and its wealth of re- 
sources, invest with great significance the events that take 
place here. It is for this reason that not only Great Britain 
and the sister Dominions but all the great nations of the world 
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will watch with sympathetic expectancy the fortunes of this 
country and will wish it all prosperity and success. 

At this historic moment, let us not forget all that India 
owes to Mahatma Gandhi — the architect of her freedom 
through non-violence. We miss his presence here to-day, and 
would have him know how much he is in our thoughts. 

Mr. President, I would like you and our other colleagues 
of the late Interim Government to know how deeply I have 
appreciated your unfailing support and co-operation. 

In your first Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
you have a world-renowned leader of courage and vision. 
His trust and friendship have helped me beyond measure in 
my task. Under his able guidance, assisted by the colleagues 
whom he has selected, and with the loyal co-operation of the 
people, India will now attain a position of strength and in- 
fluence and take her rightful place in the comity of nations. 
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Broadcast in the American Programme on the 
V.J. Anniversary 

15 AUGUST 1947 

T wo years ago to-day I had just returned from the Potsdam 
Conference and was in the Prime Minister’s room in 10 
Downing Street, when the news of the Japanese surrender 
came through. Here, as I speak to you to-night in Delhi, we 
are celebrating an event no less momentous for the future of 
the world — India’s Independence Day. In the Atlantic Char- 
ter, we — the British and Americans — dedicated ourselves to 
champion the self-determination of peoples and the indepen- 
dence of nations. Bitter experience has taught us that it is 
often easier to win a war than to achieve a war aim ; so let us 
remember 15 August — V.J. Day — not only as the celebration 
of a victory, but also as the fulfilment of a pledge. 

When, at the Quebec Conference in August 1943, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill gave me the Supreme 
Allied Command in South-East Asia, it was generally con- 
ceded that this was a tough assignment. But thanks to the 
magnificent support of all the Allied Forces in the Theatre 
we won through. We inflicted the biggest single land defeat 
which was suffered by Japan — killing close on 200,000 of the 
Japanese Army in Burma. We had the lowest priority in 
modern weapons and had to face natural hazards often more 
formidable and malignant than the enemy himself. I won’t 
attempt to reel off' the separate achievements of Americans, 
and British, Indians and Chinese and the many other nation- 
alities who comprised the Allied Forces in the South-East 
Asia Command or S.E.A.C. as we used to call it, for the 
essence of their achievement was that they loyally served a 
common cause and brought indispensable help to each other. 
What members of Bill Slim’s 14th Army will not remember 
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with gratitude the supply service of American Transport 
Squadrons of the Allied Air Forces in Burma commanded by 
George Stratemeyer. Together they brought about a revolu- 
tion in Jungle Warfare. 

America produced many splendid war leaders, but I 
am proud to have had, in South-East Asia such Commanders 
as the late Joe Stilwell, and Dan Sultan, veterans whose 
memory I salute and who assuredly gave their lives by their 
devoted service, Speck Wheeler, a fine administrator and an 
even finer colleague, A1 Wedemeyer a great staff officer and 
friend who left us to become Commanding-General in China, 
and, among the younger men, such brilliant and gallant 
fighters as Old, Menil, Cochran and Allison. The exploits of 
the Allied Forces in S.E.A.C. belong to historv and will stand 
the test of time. 

To all my American colleagues who served with me in 
S.E.A.C. I would like to send my special greetings from Delhi 
on this second anniversary of V.J. Day. You did your bit in 
overthrowing a horrible tyranny and making it possible for 
free men everywhere to make the world a better place to live 
in, and in giving us this chance in India. 
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Extempore Speech to the first contingent of 
British troops to leave India consequent on the 
transfer of power 

17 AUGUST 1947 

I have come down to Bombay to-day to say good-bye to the 
first contingent of the British Forces in India to leave India 
after the transfer of power. 

I want to talk to you to-day in three different capacities: 
First of all as the Constitutional Governor-General of India, 
asked to fill the post by the Indians themselves. I speak to you 
on behalf of the Government of India who charged me to say 
good-bye u' you and wish you all the best of luck. 

The Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, has himself sent you 
a message which Major-General Cariappa, the senior Indian 
Officer, will deliver to \ ou just before the ship sails. 

This is a very historic day; because with the departure of 
the British Forces, the outward and visible sign of British rule 
in India disappears. And its place is taken by something very 
much more valuable- - a really great friendship between the 
British and the Indians. 

The second capacity I want to talk to you in is as the 
ex- Viceroy of the whole of India, which post I held up to two 
days ago. I want to thank all the British forces for the part 
that they have played in establishing good relations in this 
country. 

When I came out here my instructions were to transfer 
power in a manner that would ensure a close and lasting 
basis of friendship between the British and the Indians. There 
could have been no better ambassadors than the troops. You 
have all played a very valuable part in bringing about the 
transfer of power, not only in looking after lives and property 
during times of trouble, but by your friendly good behaviour. 
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I want to say how grateful I am to you for helping me com- 
plete that task. 

And completed it has been : because both in Karachi on 
the 14th and in Delhi on the 15th of August, and even in the 
rain here in Bombay, we have had a most wonderful reception 
from the Indian people. A reception which in some respects 
was so magnificent that it could not have been more encour- 
aging if it had been coming from the British themselves. 

The crowds have been really enthusiastic and friendly in 
every possible way; and amid cries of “ Mahatma Gandhi 
ki jai ” and “ Pandit Nehru ki jai ”, I was flattered to hear 
an occasional “ Pandit Mountbatten ki jai ”. 

I asked Pandit Nehru to come down here to-day, and had 
he been able to come I am not sure that one of you chaps 
would not have said “ What cheer Admiral Nehru But 
Pandit Nehru had to go with the Prime Minister of Pakistan for 
a conference at Ambala to settle the difficulties of the Punjab. 

The third and last capacity in which I want to talk to 
you to-day is that of the ex-Supremo of South-East Asia, from 
1943 to 1946. There were upwards of a million men in Bur- 
ma — of many nationalities. Among these the majority were 
British and Indian troops who fought together to defend 
India — particularly at the battle of Kohima, where you Nor- 
folks did so well in the 2nd Division. This was the first time 
when British and Indian troops fought together on Indian soil 
to protect India. 

I gather there are not many of you left here who had any 
share in those exploits — 7 officers and 1 1 men of the Norfolks 
— but I dare say that from time to time one or other of the 
old soldiers has told you of the hardships that were success- 
fully overcome in Burma, and of how they licked the Japs. 
You may have thought they were shooting a line. 

I can assure you the fighting in Burma was pretty tough 
and the forces there really did do a wonderful job. We in- 
flicted the biggest single defeat upon the Japanese on land ; 
and we killed over 190,000 Japs in the process. 

In case you think I am shooting a bit of a line now, let me 
tell you a true story that was well known at that time; 
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A day or two after the surrender of the Japanese I got a 
telegram from General Kimura who commanded all the three 
Japanese armies in Burma. This telegram was a most polite 
telegram — you have no idea how polite the Japanese became 
after the surrender. It read: “ I beg to inform Your Ex- 
cellency that I have this day passed the order to cease fire to 
all the Japanese armies in Burma except for certain units ”. 

Then came Paragraph 2. “ If Your Excellency will 
kindly inform me of the whereabouts of the remainder of my 
forces I will try and pass the order to them as well.” 

I came down here with the new Supreme Commander, 
your late Commander-in-Chief, Field Marshal Auchinleck; 
and on his behalf; on my own ; as well as on behalf of every- 
body in India I want to say thank you for the job you have 
done. 

Good luck to you; a pleasant trip home; and I hope you 
find everybody in good heart when you get back. 

Goou-b>e and good luck. 


Message from The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Prime Minister of India, read out to the first contingent 
of British troops to leave India on the transfer of power, 

at Bombay 

17 AUGUST 1 047 

During the last few days vital changes have taken place in the rela- 
tionship between India and England. The bonds that tied India to 
England against the wishes of her people have been removed, result- 
ing in a far more friendly feeling in India towards England than at 
any time previously. That unnatural relationship is giving place 
gradually to a normal and natural relationship between two coun- 
tries who desire to co-operate for their mutual advantage and the 
common good. 

Few things are more significant of this change than the with- 
drawal of British troops from India. Foreign armies are the most 
obvious symbols of foreign rule. They are essentially armies of occu- 
pation and as such their presence must inevitably be resented. No 
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soldier likes this business, for it is neither war nor peace but a con- 
tinuing tension and living in a hostile atmosphere. I am sure that 
sensitive British officers and men must have disliked being placed in 
this abnormal position. 

It is good, therefore, for all concerned that the British Armed 
Forces in India are being withdrawn and are going home to serve 
their country in other ways. As an Indian I have long demanded 
the withdrawal of British Forces from India, for they were a symbol 
to us of much that we disliked. But I had no grievance against them 
as individuals and I liked and admired many whom I came across. 
What we disliked was the system which inevitably brought ill-will in 
its train apart from other consequences. 

I know the good qualities of the British soldier and I should 
like our own army to develop those qualities. On the occasion of the 
departure of the first contingent of British troops from India I wish 
them God-speed and trust that between them and the soldiers and 
people of India there will be goodwill and friendship which can only 
subsist between equals who do not fear each other. We have nothing 
to fear from each other in the future and there are many things in 
which we can co-operate together. 

It is rare in history that such a parting takes place not only 
peacefully but also with goodwill. We are fortunate that this should 
have happened in India. That is a good augury for the future. 
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Speech by His Highness The Maharaja of Jaipur at the 
State Banquet at Rambagh Palace, Jaipur 

14 DECEMBER 1947 

I rise to offer Your Excellencies, Your Highnesses and all other guests 
a most hearty welcome, not merely the conventional one which is 
customary on such occasions but one that really comes from the 
depth of my heart. No strangers to me but old friends and relations, 
I am exceedingly grateful to you all for generously responding to my 
invitation in spite of your preoccupations and the inconveniences in- 
volved. I am specially grateful to His Excellency Earl Mountbatten 
for coming to Jaipur in response to my invitation and to Her Ex- 
cellency Countess Mountbatten for being amongst us this evening. 
I appreciate this visit of his all the more as we know how preoccupied 
he is these days with problems of the utmost gravity. Amongst the 
brother Princes who have found it possible to favour me with their 
company many are my own kith and kin and others equally near and 
dear to me. 

I had the privilege of meeting His Excellency first on a polo 
field in England in pre-war days, when we crossed our sticks and 
sometimes even our ponies. After the war began we met in the 
Middle East. This was in the darkest period of the war, after his 
gallant action on H.M.S. Kelly against overwhelming enemy air- 
craft — a historic fight depicted in the film 44 In Which We Serve ”. 
Then as 44 Supremo ” of the South-East Asia Command, we had the 
privilege of having him in India. Th< ^ory of the battles in Burma 
waged under difficult monsoon and malarial conditions and of the 
daring initiative which was so well rewarded are known to all of you. 
When therefore in March this year Lord and Lady Mountbatten 
came to India they were welcomed as friends. There are many in 
our country who admire their qualities and have come under the in- 
fluence of their charm and entertain for them sincere regard and 
affection. 

Lord Mountbatten’s services in our country during his tenure 
of office need no recounting. It is due largelv to his statesmanship 
and vision that India achieved freedom by agreement between 
Britain and the Leaders in India — an event for which history affords 
no parallel. It was natural and fitting in the circumstances that free 
India should acclaim him as its first Governor-General under the 
new dispensation. 
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As in the rest of India, so in the States, 15 August 1947 closed 
one chapter and opened another. I and my Government have always 
held the view that the best interests of States lie in willing co-opera- 
tion with the rest of India in all matters of common concern. Jaipur 
was, therefore, among the earliest of the States to join the Constituent 
Assembly and the first to elect its representatives to that body. And, 
when in July the suggestion was made by His Excellency that States 
should establish constitutional relationship in the three subjects of 
Defence, External Affairs and Communications and executing Stand- 
still Agreements on matters of common interest, I and my advisers 
were convinced that this would be to the advantage of the States as 
well as of the Dominion and readily agreed to do so. We are con- 
fident that, with increased mutual trust and understanding, the 
States will voluntarily forge closer links with the rest of India, so that 
Provinces and States as free and equal partners in a great enterprise, 
may undertake the vital tasks of reconstruction that lie ahead and 
enable this great country of ours to take its rightful place among the 
nations of the world. 

Before concluding, I would like to pay the warmest tribute to 
the great work Her Excellency is doing for relief of distress and suffer- 
ing in India. She has won universal esteem by her deep interest in 
these causes. 

Your Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen, I request you to join 
me in drinking to the health of-His Excellency Lord Mountbatten — 
a renowned Commander, a great gentleman, a proved statesman 
and above all to me a most esteemed and valued friend, and with it 
the health of Her Excellency the Countess Mountbatten. 


State Banquet at Rambagh Palace, Jaipur 

14 DECEMBER 1947 

I need not say what a pleasure it is to us to be present at 
Jaipur on this very special occasion of the Silver Jubilee of 
His Highness, and also to have the opportunity of renewing 
friendships with so many of the Ruling Princes of India. We 
both made so many frit nds among Your Highnesses during 
our first visit to India in 1921, that we have always retained a 
very special affection and friendship for all the Princes. 

I have always been a strong believer in the unity of India, 
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and I feel 9ure that the accession of the Indian States to the 
new Dominion of India cannot but be of advantage to both. 
The new Dominion of India and the States have many diffi- 
culties to face at the present time, and it is most important 
that each should give the other all possible support. It is, 
therefore, particularly gratifying to me that the Indian States 
decided to link their future with India, and I can assure you 
that their actions were deeply appreciated by the present 
Government of India. As was only to be expected, His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Jaipur, whose State in recent years has 
been well to the fore in all constitutional and administrative 
progress, was one of those Rulers who took a leading part in 
bringing about accession. I need hardly emphasise the sta- 
bilising effect which the accession of the Indian States to the 
Dominion of India has had; and this applies particularly to 
the Rajputana States in view of the strategic position which 
they occupy in India. 

If 1 may speak for a moment on Jaipur State itself, I 
should like to say how much I personally and my Govern- 
ment appreciate the constitutional and administrative ad- 
vances which have been made in recent years, and which I 
feel sure will continue. I think the best evidence of the good 
political atmosphere in the State is shown by the happy rela- 
tions that exist everywhere between all sections of His High- 
ness’s subjects; the absence of disorders in the State during 
recent months is a striking tribute to the policy which His 
Highness's Government has pursued, and I have been par- 
ticularly interested to see in the streets of Jaipur City the 
friendly intermingling of Hindus and Muslims. 

On the administrative side, Jaipur has been a leading 
State for many years, and the fine new buildings which can be 
seen everywhere, the new University, the magnificent hospi- 
tal, and the schools, reflect the greatest credit on His High- 
ness, and the policy he and his Government have followed. 

I have known His Highness intimately for many years, 
and as he has reminded you earlier, we often met on the polo 
field, but His Highness’s activities have not been confined to 
the field of sport. He holds the unique privilege of having 
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served as an officer in His Majesty’s Household Cavalry, and 
seen war service with the Life Guards. In addition, the Jaipur 
Guards’ war service in Italy is well known to all of you here, 
and I shall never forget the pleasure I had in meeting this 
fine unit during my visit to Hongkong early in 1946. 

Those of us who had the privilege of seeing the Jaipur 
Guards trooping the Colour will agree with me that it was 
worthy of the trooping of the Colour by any of the Regiments 
in His Majesty’s Brigade of Guards on the Horse Guards 
Parade in London, and I should like to take this opportunity 
of saying how proud I was to have been invited to take the 
salute at this parade. 

It was a particular pleasure to me to be able to invest His 
Highness with the Insignia of a Knight Grand Commander of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India after his Durbar 
to-day. I regarded this as a fitting recognition of all that His 
Highness has accomplished during the twenty -fi\c years he 
has been on the gadi. This honour was to have been among 
those announced in the final Indian Honours list before the 
transfer of power, dated 14 August 1947, but which, for ad- 
ministrative reasons, is going to be promulgated on 1 January 
1948; but in view of His Highness’s Silver Jubilee cele- 
brations, His Majesty was pleased to approve that I should 
hold a special Investiture during these celebrations in the 
State. I am sure you will all be as pleased as I am at this 
honour and join me in congratulating His Highness most 
sincerely. 

His Highness was kind enough to make some references 
to my wife’s work, and I should like to thank him warmly on 
her behalf. My wife has a very keen interest and affection for 
India, and through all the troubles of the past few months, she 
has placed her knowledge and experience at the disposal of 
the United Council for Relief and Welfare. I am extremely 
proud of all that she has accomplished, and while thanking 
His Highness for his kind words, I hope I shall be forgiven for 
paying this small tribute to her myself. 

In conclusion, may I thank Your Highness on behalf of 
my wife, my daughter, and myself for the friendly welcome 
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you have given us here, for your splendid hospitality, and all 
the arrangements which have been made for us during our 
visit. It has been a great joy to us to revisit Jaipur, and we 
shall always have the happiest recollections of the impressive 
celebrations of Your Highness’s Silver Jubilee. May I say 
I look forward with equal pleasure to the Golden Jubilee cele- 
brations in the years to come. Your Highnesses, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I ask you to join with me in drinking the health of 
His Highness Maharaja Sawai Man Singh Bahadur of Jaipur. 
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Extempore Address to the Home Guards at 

Bombay 

ib DECEMBER 19*7 

I must begin by apologising to your Commandant for bieak- 
ing your ranks. I told him that I could not talk to men on 
parade in as friendly a way as when they were around me in 
a group. When I was in Burma the troops crowded around 
me when I talked to them — they used to cluster round me and 
this gave me the opportunity of seeing how they looked and 
also enabled them to have a closer look at me! 

Now here in the Home Guards in Bombay you have 
started a very important movement. To begin with I con- 
gratulate you on the turn-out of the Home Guards on parade 
to-day. Your parade was in every way a great success and 
compares very well with the other Home Guard Parades that 
I have seen in England. It was not as good as that of the 
Regular Army because they have regular practice and hard 
work behind them. But as far as Home Guards are concerned 
this is well up to the standard, and I congratulate you on this. 

I should like to say how veiy pleased I am that this 
parade should have taken place here on the Brabourne 
Stadium, because this Stadium is named after the father of the 
man who was my A.D.C. in South-East Asia and who is now 
my son-in-law. Lord Brabourne. Both my daughter and he 
are coming out to India very soon and will be joining us in 
Delhi on Saturday. 

Now this Movement of the Home Guards is of great im- 
portance. I was delighted to hear that it is a non-communal 
force. I must admit that l made a mistake when I asked your 
Commandant yesterday whether he could tell me what pro- 
portion of the Home Guards were Muslims. He said, “ We 
have quite a large number but we do not keep records of 
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communal proportions.” That’s the spirit which I would like 
to see throughout the country. Amongst us we still have 
something like four crores of Muslims even after the partition 
has taken place. 

Now the important fact about the Home Guards is that 
it represents voluntary forces drawn from the civilian popula- 
tion of Bombay prepared to back up the forces of law and 
order. Some of you may be disappointed for not having been 
called out often in large numbers, but I hope you realise that 
one of the factors contributing to the admirable state of affairs 
in Bombay is the very existence of the Organisation. Some of 
you, I was told, were in the original A.R.P. Organisation that 
rendered yeoman service and help when the great dock ex- 
plosion took place in Bombay in 1944. At that time I was 
deeply concerned by the extent with which the explosion had 
threatened to imperil the operations in the South-East Asia 
theatre of war. Looking back now', the explosion could not 
be regarded as altogether a tragedy considering the chance it 
gave for the Bombay docks to be rebuilt on far more efficient 
lines. 

Well, I do not want to keep you long here. I just wanted 
to have a chance to sec you, and to say thank you when your 
Commandant asked me to come here and inspect you. I 
once again congratulate you on the fine turn-out. I am sure 
that Bombay is moving on the right lines, and I am very 
happy in the knowledge that the type of men in the Home 
Guards is of a high class. I am sure many otheis would also 
like to come in. I wish you the \ ery best of luck in your future, 
and many congratulations. 
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Speech by the Principal, Mr. C. A. Christie, at the 
Laying of the Foundation Stone of the Robert Money 
School Technical Department at Bombay 

17 DECEMBER 1947 

This day will go down as an epoch-making landmark in the history 
of this hundred-and-eleven-year-old School, for two outstanding 
reasons : 

To-day, the first step in promoting technical education is being 
taken here thus making an important and radical departure from 
the traditional academic type of education which this School has 
been imparting for over a century; and, secondly, because it is a most 
auspicious event for the new Technical Department that its founda- 
tion stone is to be laid by Your Excellency, and this Institution, 
therefore, has the unique honour of your distinguished presence in our 
midst this morning. It is my proud piivilcge on behalf of the School 
and this gathering to extend to Your Excellency our most cordial 
welcome and to express our deep sense of gratitude for the special 
honour you have conferred upon this Institution by consenting to 
include this function among Your Excellency’s numerous engage- 
ments during your short visit to our city. 

I wish also to welcome most heartily Her Excellency Lady 
Mountbatten. Her distinguished presence here has added grace to 
this function and has made it an occasion of great joy for which I 
particularly wish to thank her. 


Laying of the Foundation Stone of the New 
Technical Department of the Robert Money 
School at Bombay 

17 DECEMBER 1947 

W hen I was asked a few months ago whether I would lay 
the foundation stone of this extension of the Robert 
Money School, I acceded to the request with much pleasure, 
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for the cause of education (and particularly technical educa- 
tion) is one which has always interested me intensely. I say 
this because most of my formative years were spent at the 
Royal Naval Colleges at Osborne and Dartmouth, where 
technical instruction is given in addition to ordinary scholastic 
subjects, and because in later years I found myself in charge 
of the technical wireless instruction of the Royal Navy. 

Since I have been in India, I have in spite of my many 
preoccupations on political problems managed to find time to 
keep in touch with the Ministry of Education’s plans for the 
future of education in India and have also visited and read 
reports of certain of the bigger schools. Whilst I have been 
much impressed with what I have seen and heard, it is clear 
to me that you cannot have too many facilities for education 
at the present time in a country like India. I have great con- 
fidence in the future of India, but what India needs at the 
present time in every walk of life is leaders, men who have 
been trained and educated not onh in ordinary scholastic 
matters, but whose qualities of character and leadership have 
also been developed. It is here that schools such as yours can 
play such a prominent part. 

But your School in its new role can play an e\ en bigger 
part in the technical sphere. 

One of the prominent needs of our educational system is 
to provide a more diversified type of instruction suited to 
different capacities and aptitudes. This is desirable even from 
the point of view of giving full opportunities for se If -expression 
and development of personality. It becomes all the more im- 
perative from the point of view of building up a balanced and 
progressive economy. In this regard the greatest lacuna so far 
has been the lack of facilities for technical education with the 
result that young men have been, more or less, forced to follow 
a uniform pattern of instruction clearly inadequate to the 
growing needs of the country. 

It is therefore, all the more fitting that a school which has 
been a pioneer in the field of secondary education of the aca- 
demic type should now show the way to others in the field of 
technical education, particularly as the number of technical 
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high schools in the country is small. I am told that although 
Bombay is one of the largest industrial centres in India, there 
are at present only two technical high schools in the city, and 
your School will therefore supply a badly felt need. 

I have stressed the importance of technical education be- 
cause I personally have probably received as much technical 
and scientific training and experience as a Naval Officer can. 
I spent over eight years as a wireless specialist serving con- 
tinuously in wireless appointments. I have given many tech- 
nical lectures and written technical handbooks on this subject 
for the sea-going licet. This year I am President of the British 
Institution of Radio Engineers, and I qualified as an associate 
member of the Institute of Electrical Engineers more than 
twenty years ago, so I can assure you that I am not speaking 
about these matters with purely academic knowledge. 

There is one final point which I want to make about the 
technical school. It can serve as a preparatory school for 
advanced technical training of the University standard and it 
can sen e as a preparation for a career for those who have not 
the means to pursue their education any further. 

The tendency at present among students is to regard a 
technical school merely as a stepping-stone to higher technical 
education and when it fails to enable them to obtain entry 
into the portals of an Engineering College, students are apt to 
blame the educational authorities. In fact, there is plenty of 
employment for young people who have had the kind of ele- 
mentary training in mechanical and electrical engineering 
and other branches of technological studies that the technical 
school has to offer. As industries develop, this type of em- 
ployment will increase. Young Indians of average means and 
ability who cannot afford University education will therefore 
do well to demand and avail themselves increasingly of these 
schools which in the long run are bound to play a very signifi- 
cant part in the industrialisation of the country. 

I should like to endorse all that your Principal has said 
about the support which the Church Missionary Society has 
given in the conversion of this establishment into its new 
sphere as a technical school. I am sure that they will not 
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regret the change-over. I should also like to thank him most 
sincerely on behalf of my wife and myself for the very kind 
welcome he has given to us. 

I shall now have great pleasure in laying the foundation 
stone. 



Opening Ceremony of the Jivaji Industrial 
Research and Development Laboratory at 

Gwalior 

28 DECEMBER 1947 

I T is a great pleasure to me to be asked by Your Highness 
to perform the opening ceremony of the Jivaji Industrial 
Research and Development Laboratory . 

I do not suppose in this modern world that there are 
many these days who query the necessity for, and the value 
of, research and development. I personally am fully convin- 
ced of the need for research and experiment in all directions. 
In my own small way I have had some experience of this, 
because during my naval career I was a Technical Specialist 
in wireless communication. For a certain part of my time I 
was in the Experimental Establishments on shore and al- 
though I cannot pretend to have been concerned in all the 
later wireless developments such as radar, I saw enough to 
realise the necessity and value of our naval research and de- 
velopment work. 

Here in India the Government as you know are planning 
large-scale industrial development and thci e should be a rapid 
change in the economy of the country when in particular the 
planned hydro-electric works are completed. It is the policy 
of the Government not only to promote rapid industrial 
development but to ensure that it is spread over the country as 
widely as is economically feasible. It is, therefore, very im- 
portant that industrial development in States should be plan- 
ned in such a way as to dovetail into the larger national plan, 
and my Government offer and invite in return co-operation 
to this end. 

What applies to industrial development in general holds 
good, of course, with greater force regarding research, and 
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here the pooling of knowledge and experience is even more 
important. It is, however, essential to ensure that there is 
economy in effort. For this purpose the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research has been formed to ensure that 
individual schemes of research are drawn up in close collabora- 
tion with other organisations. I hope, therefore, that this 
Laboratory will remain in close touch with this Council. It 
is also very desirable that there should be a close liaison 
between research and industry to ensure that the value of 
research is applied as speedily as possible to industrial prob- 
lems. 

When 1 first visited Gwalior twenty-six years ago Your 
Highness’s distinguished father was, as you have said, initi- 
ating progress in the State in the industrial field. I know he 
would have been proud to have seen the development of his 
ideas and the opening of this Laboratory. I congratulate 
Your Highness and your Government on the continued pro- 
gress and foresight which are being shewn in Gwalior and 
which are exemplified by this fine building. 

I am also pleased to hear that Your Highness’s Govern- 
ment is making a fresh survey of the mineral resources of the 
State. As is well known India’s mineral resources in power 
are limited. There is also an urgent need for gypsum for use 
in fertiliser and cement industries. The present survey there- 
fore comes at a most appropriate time and will, I hope, have 
even more valuable results than the one carried out under the 
auspices of His late Highness. 

As Your Highness has so fittingly said science can be a 
blessing to humanity by bringing peace and prosperity and 
raising the standard of life of the nation. This is the future to 
which we should look forward in India; this is the future to 
which this Laboratory can, and I am sure will, make a great 
contribution; and I wish it even success in the years ahead. 
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Speech by His Highness The Maharaja Scindia of 
Gwalior at a dinner at Gwalior 

28 DECEMBER 1947 

I deem it an honoured privilege, to-night, to offer Your Excellencies 
a hearty welcome to Gwalior — a welcome in which my Government 
and my people do most readily join. Two years have passed since 
H.E. Lord Wavell paid a visit to Gwalior, two years — which have 
verily changed the facade of India and our pleasure is greatly en- 
hanced at the idea that this country, in bondage, chose in Your 
Excellency, the last of her Viceroys, the first of her Govemors- 
General, while she was free. 

For, who in this country is not familiar with Your Excellency’s 
achievements during the last Great War as Supreme Commander of 
the Allied Forces on the Eastern Front and as Governor-General in 
this country. In war, equally as in peace, Your Excellency has been 
given to ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm. And if success 
is the test of merit, you have conducted all enterprises whether mili- 
tary or civil, political or social, and have left no room for fancy to 
divine greater perfection of accomplishment. I am quite sure that 
all the people in this country would gratefully remember the initia- 
tive, the imaginative vision and the inflexible determination with 
which Your Excellency has laboured tirelessly in the cause of India, 
and I have no doubt that you will grapple with problems, which still 
remain to be solved with an equal amount of success. 

It would be inopportune for me to dwell at any length on the 
progress Gwalior has made during recent years in different spheres of 
administration. I may, however, mention in brief how the sands of 
time were utilised during the last eleven years since I assumed charge 
of the Government. 

Education which is the pivot of all progress has received a very 
great share of attention by the Government. There are three Degree 
Colleges, several Technical Institutions, a Medical College, a Music 
College, a Forest Training School, an Agricultural School, a Mon- 
tessori School and a well-equipped residential institution run on the 
lines of English Public Schools known as “Scindia School”. Great 
care has been taken to associate primary education with manual 
training so that when boys grow up, they may, by sheer dint of their 
craft minimise the ranks of educated unemployed. 

The State is having a network of medical institutions in which 
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Allopathic system of treatment has successfully worked in collabora- 
tion with the Ayurvedic and Unani systems in rural areas. I do hope 
that the Gajra Raja Medical College started two years ago and the 
Public Health Department started recently, are measures which 
would in due course of time go a long way to better the standard of 
medical relief in the State. 

Among factors contributing to Gwalior’s economic prosperity, 
agriculture has been and rightly so, one of the primary factors. 
Nature’s gift to Gwalior in fertile soil is being utilised with the plough 
and the furrow and the Department of Agriculture in its varied 
branches — Experimental Farms, Agricultural Engineering, Demon- 
stration and Propaganda — have done yeomen service to increase the 
efficiency of the agriculturist and better his produce. And the irriga- 
tion reservoirs and canals, constructed with a vast outlay, like Aoda, 
Harsi, Sank-Asan and Pagara works, coupled with the assistance 
rendered by the co-operative movement through over four thousand 
societies consisting of more than ninety thousand members have helped 
nature complete its work of progress and prosperity to the rural masses. 

The imports and exports of Gwalior are to the tune of three 
crores of rupees approximately. The State owns over 700 miles of 
railways, 2,200 miles of roads with an up-to-date bus service 
running throughout the State, and linking important centres outside, 
thus providing an easy and low cost of transport. The gradual but 
steady pace with which industries have come to be established in 
Gwalior would go a long way to raise the standard of living of the 
common man. Among industries which could be said to have been 
localised in Gwalior, mention may be made of Pottery, Leather, 
Textile, Sugar, Cement, Glass, Paints, Chemicals, Starch, Tobacco, 
Oils, Carpet and Match. The equipping of an up-to-date Research 
Laboratory, the starting of a separate department of Industrial 
Planning and Development, and an economic and mineral survey 
of the State, under expert guidance, arc steps undert iken to explore 
untapped sources of industrialisation. 

The question of introducing Constitutional re r orms in the State 
has always engaged my careful consideration. Soon after I took up 
the reins of Government, the Majlis-i-Am and the Majlis-i-Qanoon 
which were set up in the twenties of this century by my late revered 
father were in 1939, replaced by a bicameral legislature with a 
majority of elected members in the Lower House and the LJpper 
House with half of its members elected. This was supplemented by 
my announcement in 1941 whereby the strength, functions and 
powers of the Legislature were enhanced appreciably. But unfor- 
tunately this task so well begun could ri'*t be accomplished as sched- 
uled due to the emergent conditions created by the devastating 
carnage, which in its wake engulfed the human race in its entirety. 
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During the long drawn out war which was fought for six long 
years, Gwalior’s efforts, like those of the whole civilised world were 
mainly directed towards its successful prosecution which culminated 
in the triumph of the righteous cause of the Allied nations. The 
State troops rendered their services in different theatres of war and 
the monetary contribution totalled nearly three and a quarter crores 
of rupees. I am deeply indebted for the spontaneous response I have 
always received from my people and the officers and men of my forces 
to my appeals during that grim struggle and various organisations, 
official and public, extended their whole-hearted co-operation in 
making Gwalior’s war efforts a great success. 

It was due mainly to the exigencies created by the war that 
elections to the reformed Legislature were considerably delayed and 
when, in July 1946, the new Legislature met, the goal of my Govern- 
ment as the establishment of responsible Government under the aegis 
of the Ruler was announced on the floor of the House. 

The march of events since the arrival of Your Excellency on the 
Indian political scene has been spectacular. What the country had 
seen in generations during former Viceroyalties, we have seen in 
months during Your Excellency’s regime. The Gordian knot of our 
political problems which was an enigma to everybody until 1946 in 
spite of best efforts was unfastened by Your Excellency in a few 
months. 

Partition of India involved problems of gigantic magnitude and 
if they were solved so swiftly, the credit goes entirely to Your Ex- 
cellency’s far-sighted statesmanship. There is no denying the fact 
that but for the unremitting attention which Your Excellency be- 
stowed on them a number of intricate questions connected with the 
division of the country would have simply baffled solution. 

India is to-day a free country. We have to be grateful to Great 
Britain that she has handed over power to India with complete 
goodwill so that relations between the two countries remain ex- 
tremely cordial. It is my deep conviction that continuance of alliance 
with England is to India’s great benefit and I sincerely hope that our 
statesmen when deciding the final form of the country’s constitution 
will take a realistic view of the factors that merit consideration. 

India is to-day free but freedom has brought about in its wake 
tremendous problems of reconstruction. Not only have standards of 
education and public health to be raised but vast schemes of agri- 
cultural development, irrigation and means of transport must be 
formulated and given a practical shape; and creation of new indus- 
tries and development of trade and commerce on sound lines should 
be handled with apt care if the appalling poverty confronting our 
masses has to be eradicated and if we are to achieve success with re- 
gard to the raising of the standard of living of our people as a whole. 
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Freedom is not a goal in itself. It is a means to enable the people of 
a country to live as best as their genius can contrive. It is therefore 
necessary that our countrymen now direct their whole-hearted ener- 
gies to this essential and elementary task of an all-round reconstruc- 
tion. 

Before I conclude, 1 cannot help making a brief reference to the 
splendid services rendered by Her Excellency in these distressed 
times. Her radiant record of service during the last great war as 
Supcrintcndent-in-Chief of the St. John Ambulance in which capa- 
city she had to travel far and wide, even in dangerous war zones, her 
excellent organising capacity, her active interest in schemes for the 
uplift of the medical and nursing services of India and her tireless 
work with the poor and afflicted refugees have enshrined her in the 
heart of every Indian. 

And now, let me request you, Ladies and Gentlemen to join 
with me in drinking the health of Their Excellencies Earl and 
Countess Mountbatten of Burma. 


Dinner at Jai Vilas Palace, Gwalior 

28 DECEMBER 1947 

I thank Your Highness most warmly for the very cordial 
welcome accorded to us by Your Highness. It was indeed 
with great pleasure that we had looked forward to our visit 
to Gwalior. 

I have the happiest memories of my first visit to Gwalior 
twenty-six years ago when I had the privilege of staying with 
His late Highness and of meeting Your Highness and your 
sister. I have never forgotten how smart you both were in 
perfect miniature uniforms of the Gwalior State Forces. 

Gwalior is indeed fortunate in having in Ycur Highness 
a Ruler who has devoted himself to the task of efficient, en- 
lightened and progressive administration. The State has been 
blessed by nature with a large and fertile area; and Your 
Highness’s Government has I know endeavoured ceaselessly 
to get the best out of the land by building new irrigation 
schemes, introducing improved methods of agriculture 
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and better organisation. Nor does the State lag behind in 
industrial development. The impressive list of industries 
established in the State, mentioned by Your Highness, is an 
indication of the success of the efforts made by you and your 
Government to ensure that Gwalior keeps pace with the 
rest of the country in this direction. In other fields of 
administration, too, the State has been making rapid pro- 
gress: side by side with administrative efficiency, Your 
Highness has also initiated measures of constitutional reform 
and has already announced your intention of establishing 
responsible Government. 

I am grateful to Your Highness for referring in such 
generous terms to what I have been able to do in the cause of 
the freedom of the country. I know that the steps which led 
up to the freedom of the country were put through with great 
speed and efficiency, but all this was possible because of the 
unstinted co-operation which I received from all alike. 

I have particular personal reasons to be grateful to Your 
Highness and your Government, for when I was appointed 
Supreme Allied Commander, South-East Asia, in August 
1943 the first thing I did was to arrange with the late Major- 
General Wingate, at the Quebec Conference for a special 
Long Range Penetration Force to be set up, to operate behind 
the Japanese lines. 

The Hotel de Gwalior and the State Fair Grounds were 
generously placed at General Wingate’s disposal for the 
Headquarters of this gallant force. The Commander-in- 
Chief of Your Highness’s State Forces loaned transport and 
made ranges, etc., available for training. The old polo 
ground was lent as a Light Plane strip and I visited the air- 
field at Maharajpore where the Vengeance Squadron was 
being trained in co-operation duties with the force. The great 
success they achieved was in no small part due to the help we 
received from Your Highness. 

Independence has brought with it new tasks, new prob- 
lems of great magnitude, but we have proved ourselves equal 
to them. The States as well as the rest of India have presented 
a united front in facing these new difficulties and the result 
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has been that we have been able to do a great deal and in a 
shorter time than at one time would have seemed possible. I 
have always considered that the accession of the States to the 
Dominion of India would prove a great source of strength to 
both; and these months of trial and difficulty have fully justi- 
fied my belief. It is with great pleasure that I recall that 
Gwalior State took a leading part in the negotiations which so 
happily resulted in the accession of the Indian States. I have 
always been a believer in the unity of India. In all aspects of 
the national life, whether we take defence, agriculture, in- 
dustry or the national economy, unity is the most essential 
prerequisite of progress. 

I think, if I may say so, that the Rulers of India took a 
most wise and statesmanlike decision when they made up their 
mind to accede to the Dominion ; and I am sure that its bene- 
ficial consequences will soon begin to show themselves when 
India devotes her energies — as she will soon have to — to her 
urgent proolems of economic and industrial reconstruction. 

I thank Your Highness for the warm tribute which you 
have paid to the services which my wife has been able to 
render in this country. 

Her Highness’s personal interest in the education, health 
and general welfare activities in the State are well known and 
have greatly contributed to progress in these directions. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to join with 
me in drinking to the health of His Highness the Maharaja 
George Jivaji Rao Scindia and in wishing all prosperity to 
him and the State. 
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Speech of The High Commissioner for Burma, U Win, 
at the Flag- Hoisting Ceremony at New Delhi on Burma’s 
Independence Day 

4 JANUARY 1948 

We are gathered here to-day to commemorate the Burmese In- 
dependence. I should like to explain the meaning of the flag we arc 
now hoisting. It has the red background with the sky-blue colour and 
five small stars with one large star in the centre. The small stars 
represent the races inhabiting Burma and the large star on red 
background is the revolutionary banner under which the people of 
Burma fought against Fascism and for freedom. We have stars on 
our flag to denote our undeviating purpose and ceaseless progress 
just as the stars in the firmament. You all must realise what this 
occasion must mean to us. It is the consummation of all our efforts 
and sufferings during the past century. It is a terrible experience lor 
a nation to lose its independence. Y et once i t emei ges ft om the night- 
marish experience it emerges strong and vigorous just as a man who 
survives fatal sickness. Either a nation perishes while in servitude or 
rises up with its stamina reinforced by the struggle for its survival. 
A rejuvenated nation like ours is an asset to the world. We have 
optimism which an ordinary nation lacks in the present disillusioned 
world. We have not yet forgotten our own sufferings to be out of 
sympathy with the nations that are struggling lor justice m the world. 
For one thing Burma is fortun'ate in achieving independence without 
an armed conflict and this remarkable achievement is due to the 
common desire for freedom and the united effort of all the races of 
Burma and the chivalry and political wisdom of the British people. 
We are a nation with a glorious past and before our contact with the 
West our influence had extended greatly beyond the present boun- 
dary. We have kept alive the true teachings of Buddha through all 
the vicissitudes of history. Our art and literature bear the healthy 
imprints of the influence of the neighbouring nations and at the same 
time preserving their distinct individuality and national charat ter. 
However, when we come to the modern world we stand a young 
nation with the will and capacity to learn. While the world was 
forging ahead in commerce and science developing wonderful tech- 
niques and making important discoveries we have sat in our servitude 
and watched from the gallery. Now we are also entering the world’s 
arena. We will avail ourselves of the opportunities our newly-found 
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freedom will provide us. We look to all friendly nations to provide 
us with all facilities at their command. Our ideal is to work for the 
weal of the common man in Burma in accordance with the true 
democratic principles. In the international sphere we will give 
whole-hearted support to the cause of lasting peace in the world. I 
take this opportunity of extending the hand of friendship of the 
Republic of the Union of Burma to all sister nations of the world. 
In particular at this auspicious hour we remember the Indian breth- 
ren who have strived for freedom shoulder to shoulder with us and 
who have given us so much material and spiritual aid all along. We 
firmly believe that the close and cordial relations which exist be- 
tween India and Burma will continue for ever and the cultural and 
economic ties that have bound the two countries through the cen- 
turies will be strengthened as a result of the free intercourse as 
between two independent countries. 


Flag-Hoisting Ceremony at the Burmese 
Embassy, New Delhi, 
on Burma Independence Day 

4 JANUARY 1948 

I am very glad to have had the opportunity of being present 
on this unique occasion and of being privileged to say a few 
words. The Ambassador-designate has explained the meaning 
of the flag which is now flying and, as cx-Commander of the 
South-East Asia Command I can probably appreciate its sig- 
nificance better than most people here. I have made many 
friends during my time as Military Commander in Burma 
and for their sakes 1 am glad to see the achievement of all 
for which they have struggled. 

It is not my intention to make a long speech on this 
occasion, as I shall be speaking again shortly in Government 
House, but I wish all my Burmese friends present the best of 
good fortune to their country in the years to come. 
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Burmese Independence Day Ceremony at 
Government House, New Delhi 

4 JANUARY 1948 

T his, as you all know, is Burma’s Independence Day. I am 
glad it has followed so soon on our own Independence 
Day here. 

For the last four years I have taken a close and continu- 
ous interest in Burmese affairs and so have developed a ieal 
affection for the country and its people. With the formation 
of the South-East Asia Command, I was given full lesponsi- 
bility for the administration of the ever-increasing area of 
Burma from which we were evicting the Japanese. I was vir- 
tually the Military Governor of Bui ma throughout the cam- 
paigns leading to the final liberation of Burmese territory, and 
during the first few difficult months of transition fiom war to 
peace. 

During those twenty-one months there can have been 
few parts of the country I did not see — from north to south 
and east to west. I was shocked and grieved at the state I 
found the country in. The whole of Buima had been a battle- 
field twice in three years and the devastation everywhere was 
unspeakable. In fact, I found Mandalay, that lovely city of 
the Kings, which had so thrilled me on my first visit in 1922, 
almost unrecognisable when I entered it again in April 1945. 
Since then the country has made brave stiides towards re- 
covery. I have been kept in the Burmese picture by my friend, 
the Governor, Major-General Sir Hubert Ranee, who did 
splendid work as my Chief Civil Affairs Officer for Burma 
while I was Supreme Allied Commander. I was glad to hear 
from the Prime Minister of Burma, Thakin Nu, on his recent 
visit, how much beloved General Ranee had become. 

I should like to take this opportunity to pay a tribute to 
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the memory of General Aung San. Here was a young Bur- 
mese patriot, whose burning desire, I am sincerely convinced, 
was at all times that his country should be free, and this was 
the reason why he placed himself and his Burmese Patriot 
Forces under my Command to fight alongside the British and 
Indian Forces against the Japanese during the final months 
of the war. The assistance which he and his forces gave to 
our advancing army was most welcome, and after the success- 
ful liberation of the country he showed statesmanship of a 
high order. The many meetings I had with him, both in 
Rangoon and at my Headquarters in Kandy, convinced me 
that here was a man who would prove a great leader of the 
people and I hoped that he would be spared to guide the 
destiny of Burma for many years to come. His dastardly mur- 
der was indeed a shocking loss. 

With my close connections with the country , whose name 
I have the honour to bear in my title, I w as most anxious that 
this great day should be marked in some special way. I felt 
that a symbolic gift should be gi\ en by India to Burma. 

The Mandalay Hlutdaw throne, last used by King Thee- 
baw of Burma when he \ isited the Hlutdaw, that is the Bur- 
mese High Court in Mandalay, is now' in the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta. The throne is a towering structure of teakwood, 
richly gilt and is a replica of the famous Lion Throne of King 
Theebaw which used to stand in the great Hall of Audience in 
the Palace of Mandalay, now, alas, burnt to the ground. 

When I visited London recently, I consulted the King 
who was very glad to agree to the proposal of the Go\ em- 
inent of India that this throne should be presented to the 
people of Burma on the occasion of their independence. The 
throne itself is too large and imposing a structure to be 
brought here first; it will have to be dismantled and packed 
carefully and sent direct to Rangoon. 

I am glad to say that I hope it may be possible for me to 
accept the invitation of the Prime Minister of Burma to \ isit 
the country in March in which e\*nt I shall look iorward to 
presenting the Throne personally at that time. 

But fortunately in Government House, Calcutta, there 
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was at the west end of the throne room a small Taktaposh, 
which also belonged to King Theebaw and was taken from 
the Palace at Mandalay in the Third Burmese War of 1885. 
This is the Taktaposh which you now see before you and 
which I am presenting to the people of Burma through the 
Burmese Ambassador on behalf of His Majesty and of the 
Government and people of India, in addition to and in 
advance of the throne now in Calcutta. In presenting this 
throne and Taktaposh may I say that they come with the 
warmest wishes and goodwill of all of us in India, and with 
them go our fervent hope and firm belief that Burma will 
enjoy the fruits of peace and freedom in the years to come. 
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Speech by His Highness The Maharaja of Bikaner at a 
Durbar at Lalgarh Palace, Bikaner 

15 JANUARY 1948 

I had intended making this speech towards the end of Their Ex- 
cellencies’ visit at a State Banquet in their honour, but the State 
Banquet as such has been cancelled because of the fast which Ma- 
hatma Gandhi has started in the noble cause of communal unity — a 
cause which everyone of us should consider as his own. We devoutly 
hope and pray that the response to it would be such as to enable him 
soon to break the fast. 

It affords me and all my people the greatest pleasure to extend 
a most hearty and cordial welcome to Their Excellencies the Eail 
and Countess Mountbatten of Burma to my State. Our pleasure is 
all the more enhanced by the presence in our midst of Their Ex- 
cellencies daughters, the Lady Brabourne and the Lady Pamela 
Mountbatten, and their son-in-law, the Lord Brabourne. We are 
exceedingly happy to have His Excellency here, not only as the 
Governor-General of the great Dominion of India to which my 
State has acceded, but in his personal capacity as one of the most dis- 
tinguished personalities of our day and one whom I have had the 
privilege of knowing and whose friendship I have cherished from 
the days of my boyhood. To have him and his illustrious consort here 
to-day among us is therefore a source of unalloyed pleasure for me 
and everyone in Bikaner. 

Lord Mountbatten has many claims to the gratitude of all 
Indians. Of the truly great part played by him in tla historic e\ents 
that preceded the achievement of Indian independence on the 15th 
of August, it is unnecessary for me to speak. Eat it may well be 
stated that without the clearness of vision, urgency of purpose and 
firm sense of decision that he brought to bear on the problem, the 
transfer of authority would have been neither so peaceful nor so easy. 
The sense of confidence that his personality and transparent sin- 
cerity evoked is best testified by the unique honour that the people of 
India paid him by inviting him to be free India’s first Governor- 
General. How amply that confidence has been repaid and how 
greatly India has benefited by having at its head a statesman of such 
world- wide repute and a member oi ’he British Royal Family is 
known to all of you. 

Lord Mountbatten’s interest in the Princes and States of India 
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has been deep and continuous. It was through his good offices and 
his sympathetic understanding of our problems that all the States 
with the exception of Hyderabad acceded to the Dominion of India. 
In the case of Hyderabad also, the present agreement, which has 
stabilised what was indeed a most difficult situation was largely the 
outcome of his tactful handling of the problem. As is but befitting 
a member of the first Royal Family in the world, Lord Mount- 
batten’s unfailing interest in the maintenance of the dignity, 
privileges and rights of Indian Rulers has been of invaluable help to 
us. 

It is just over nine months since Lord Mountbatten arrived in 
India, charged by His Majesty the King and by the British Govern- 
ment to effectuate the promise of an early transfer of power to India. 
When we survey the events of these historic nine months, surely one 
of the most momentous and most crowded periods in the annals of 
this ancient land, we cannot but stand amazed at the courage, vision, 
faith and firmness, with which so tremendous a problem as the with- 
drawal of British PoweFfrom a sub-continent, where it had held un- 
questioned sway for a hundred and fifty years, has been effected 
within the inconceivably short period of four months. It was not 
merely the transfer of power to India that Lord Mountbatten had 
to his achievement, but the peaceful secession of the Pakistan Pio- 
vinces, and the birth of two new independent States, each with the 
full paraphernalia of national sovereignty. So great and heavy a 
responsibility has fallen on few people in history, and fewer still, if 
any, have been able to achieve unqualified success in so herculean a 
task. 

A born sailor, Lord Mountbatten had a distinguished ( arccr in 
the Navy in various difficult roles. Four times was he blown up by 
mine, torpedo and bomb and once was his destroyer sunk, and hap- 
pily he survived, only to be called to greater responsibilities soon 
afterwards. As Chief of Combined Operations and later as Supreme 
Allied Commander, South-East Asia, in the crucial stages of the 
struggle, the consummate skill with which he directed the operations 
in Burma speedily changed the course of the war. To those who knew 
Lord Mountbatten as a commander of exceptional genius, a naval 
commander in the tradition of Nelson, his achievements in the field of 
statesmanship may have come as a surprise. In the long roll of his- 
tory it is only a very select few who combine these rare qualities, and 
by what he has done in India, Lord Mountbatten has joined that 
select band of men, great in the art of war, no less than of peace, of 
men like Caesar, Frederick the Great and Napoleon, of whom the 
world has found it difficult to judge whether their qualities as states- 
men in peace excelled their unique gifts as leaders in war. 

As the first constitutional Governor-General of India, Lord 
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Mountbattcn is above the controversies of politics; but with every 
day that passes it is becoming more and more clear that Lord Mount- 
batten and his illustrious partner in life have endeared themselves to 
the people of India in a manner which few would have thought 
possible. 

One of the units of my Army, the Bijey Battery, had the privilege 
of serving in the Forces which were under the Supreme Command of 
Lord Mountbattcn in South-East Asia. My Army is therefore proud 
to have been associated with him, and Lord Mountbattcn with his 
usual solicitude and interest for those who have served under him, is 
doing me and my Army the honour of taking the Salute at to-morrow 
morning’s Review, for which we thank him most sincerely. 

I have alluded to my life-long friendship with Lord Mount- 
batten. It was when he and I were no more than children playing 
with toys that we were thrown together and, if I may say so, the 
affection and friendship that have happily developed between us 
have only increased with years. I have no doubt that whatever the 
political relations of our country with England, and 1 myself feel 
confident that they will be of the most intimate character, our per- 
sonal friendship will continue to the end of our lives. 

Of (Ik charming and gracious lady who has shared with Lord 
Mountbatten the worries and responsibilities of his great office it is 
indeed difficult to speak in terms of* moderation. Who in India was 
not deeply moved by the heroic spirit which took her in the blazing 
month of May to Rawalpindi and Multan to bring comfort and con- 
solation to the suffering women and children ot those places f Who 
again can foigct the selfless devotion with which she served the 
refugees in Delhi during the days when the capital of India was in 
the grip of a terrible communal upheaval ? Lady Mountbattcn’s 
name has bciomc a household woid in this countrv, not because of 
her high position or tank, nor because of formal association with 
public institutions, but by the devotion, sacrifice and i ncanny under- 
standing, with which she has scivcd suffenng humanitv in India. 

I had cherished the hope that beioie om *brmal connection 
with the Crown of England ceased on the 15 August, Lord Mount- 
batten might be able to visit Bikaner in his capacity as the Crowm 
Representative. That hope unfortunately could not be realised. But I 
may take this opportunity to give expression to the deep sense of grati- 
tude which I and my House feel to the Crown of England, for the 
protection it afforded and the help and assistance it rendeied to us 
for over a century and a quarter. The treaty of friendship and 
alliance between the British Crown and my House w as m gotiated in 
1818. It was the sheet anchor of my S» ite for a period ot 129 years. 
During that long stretch of time we have been the recipients of many 
gracious acts of kindness and consideration not only from successive 
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monarchs from Queen Victoria, but also from the other members of 
the Royal Family. For a period of forty years my own father of 
revered memory had the honour of being on the staff, first of the 
Prince of Wales and afterwards of three successive Sovereigns. 
Though the political connection has now ceased, with India attaining 
her independence, I may be permitted to say that I and my House 
cherish the warmest feelings of attachment and devotion towards 
His Majesty the King. May I request Your Excellency to be good 
enough to convey these sentiments of myself and the members of my 
family to His Majesty whom we had always called our beloved King- 
Emperor and which had become a household word with us ? May 
I also request you to submit to His Majesty how honoured I feel at 
the further mark of favour so graciously shown to me by the confer- 
ment of the Order of the Star of India, with the insignia of which 
Your Excellency has just been good enough to invest me ? 

I will conclude by wishing from the bottom of my heart long life, 
every happiness and prosperity to His Excellency the Earl Mount- 
batten of Burma, Governor-General of India, and Her Excellency 
the Countess Mountbatten. 


Speech at a Durbar at Lalgarh Palace, Bikaner 

15 JANUARY 1948 

I am particularly pleased to have the opportunity of speaking 
on this occasion, not orfly because I want to thank His 
Highness at once for the very kind way he has spoken of my 
wife and myself, but because I have long wanted to pay a 
tribute to that worthy successor of a great father, th< esent 
Ruler of Bikaner. 

I am speaking in rather different circumstan< — from 
those which I had envisaged in the first instance, and 1 can- 
not open this speech without a reference to Mahatma Gandhi 
and the fast which he is now undertaking in Delhi. I am sure 
we all appreciate and deeply sympathise with the high motives 
which have led him to undertake this fast and we much hope 
that it will be successful in its object at as early a date as 
possible. 

The problem of how to transfer power from British to 
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Indian hands divided itself very obviously into two separate 
problems. The first was how to transfer power to British 
India, and the second was how to fit the Indian States into 
the resulting pattern. 

I need not dilate here on the importance of the position 
which the Indian States have always occupied in the life of 
India. They cannot be treated separately from the rest of 
India for the States are completely interlocked with the Pro- 
vinces, with whose inhabitants the people of the States in- 
evitably form an overall entity. 

This basic fact has clearly been realised by the Rulers 
themselves, for in the past they were always ready to co- 
operate with the Government of India in common plans and 
policies. It was the object of the Federation Scheme, con- 
tained in that remarkable Government of India Act of 1935, 
to replace this somewhat haphazard co-operation by a legal 
structure of unity in essential matters. I know that this federal 
plan of 1^5 was popular neither with the States nor the 
political parties; but personally I cannot help feeling that it 
was a great misfortune that circumstances did not permit of 
that plan being put into operation before the outbreak of war 
in 1939. Had this been possible, a suitable political structure 
would have been in existence in India during the difficult 
years of the war, and it is very possible that the events in the 
country in recent years might have proceeded on entirely 
different lines. I have no doubt that this will be the verdict 
of history. 

Only tw'O years elapsed betw een the defeat ol Japan on the 
1 5 August 1 945 and the transfer of power on the 1 5 August 1 947 ; 
but in those two years events moved at an ever-increasing 
pace. Almost the first official interview I had on my arrival 
last March was w'ith the Maharaja of Bikaner; and the wise, 
co-operative and helpful attitude he then displayed gave me 
a new confidence that the problem of fitting the States into 
the future free India was capable of a quick and satisfactory 
solution. 

His Highness was the first Ruler who realised the part 
which the Princes could play in the future by sending repre- 
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sentatives to the Constituent Assembly to help frame the new 
constitution of India. Likewise His Highness was the first 
Ruler to support my proposals for obtaining the accession of 
the States to their neighbouring Dominion. 

It must be remembered that on the day of transfer of 
power the tie that previously held the States to British India 
was removed ; for that tie had depended on the paramountcy 
of the British Crown. On that day I gave up two entirely 
separate functions, namely that of Viceroy and that of Crown 
Representative. In the first capacity I dealt with British 
India; in the second, with the States; and it was the fact that 
both these offices were always held by one and the same man 
that had really linked the States with British India. With the 
disappearance of both these offices, India was in imminent 
danger of fragmentation. Fortunately both the political 
leaders of British India and the Rulers of the States in general 
recognised that their common security and welfare depended 
upon the establishment of a strong modern India, to whom the 
States could accede. 

The fact that I was compelled to transfer power to two 
separate Dominions did not invalidate this principle. Follow- 
ing on negotiations in July, some 550 out of the 565 Indian 
States acceded to the Dominion of India on the transfer of 
power. The remaining States (except for Hyderabad with 
whom a separate standstill agreement was concluded) 
acceded to Pakistan. 

In negotiations like these, their success turns very largely 
upon the quality and nature of the example and advice which 
is given; the statesmanship and patriotism displayed by the 
Maharaja of Bikaner in giving a lead in announcing his 
accession to the Dominion of India, without a moment of 
doubt or suspicion, cannot therefore be praised too highly. 

My Government have been particularly appreciative of 
His Highness’s statesmanlike actions, and I am more than 
delighted that His Majesty the King, in view of these actions 
as well as the past record of His Highness was pleased to 
make him a Knight Grand Commander of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India. You can imagine what a pleasure 
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it has been to me to have been the one privileged to invest 
His Highness with the Insignia of this Order. 

It was not on the question of accession alone that the 
true quality of His Highness’s statesmanship has been re- 
vealed. The attainment of independence by India was 
followed by dark days when even normally sane and healthy 
minds lost their poise. From the Punjab, where the trouble 
started, the conflagration threatened to spread all over the 
country. The immediate task was to localise the danger and 
to keep from contamination the parts of India which were 
not yet affected. I know that I am voicing the feelings of my 
Government when I say how very grateful we are for His 
Highness’s assistance and example in restraining mob vio- 
lence. When the mass migrations started, colossal convoys of 
refugees had to pass through Bikaner, and it is a tribute to the 
strength and efficiency of the State’s administration that these 
convoys passed through in safety with adequate water and 
food. I am very glad to have this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging His Highness’s magnificent contribution and assis- 
tance in the repatriation of these refugees. 

But good administration does not lie alone in the adop- 
tion of wise and inspired policies in moments of crisis. It 
consists also in good and sound day-to-day government in all 
things which affect the daily life of the people. It has given 
me great pleasure to hear of the many steps which have been 
taken in Bikaner to stimulate agriculture and afforestation 
and to obtain for the State the benefits of modern technical 
methods. Bikaner, I understand, is a participant in theBhakra 
dam project and expects to derive considerable advantage from 
its completion. I have no doubt that the adoption of progress- 
ive measures in matters like this is as important as the modern- 
isation of government according to democratic principles, for 
in the last resort, in the conditions of the modern world, no 
State can expect to stand alone and survive which has not 
in itself sufficient resources, material and moral, to assure to its 
people the essential conditions of modern civilised existence. 

His Highness has also taken a keen interest in constitu- 
tional reforms in his State and here again he was one of the 
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first to announce his intentions. It is clear that progress in 
this direction cannot be regulated by any set standard. What 
should be aimed at is to evolve a scheme suitable to the par- 
ticular State and in conformity with the wishes of the people. 
I understand that the constitutional reforms initiated by His 
Highness fulfil this test and I wish them all success, because 
in the contentment of the people lies the security of the State 
and its Ruler. 

As the late Supreme Allied Commander, South-East 
Asia, it will be a particular pleasure to me to sec the State 
Forces on parade to-morrow morning. His Highness has 
referred to the Bikaner Bijey Battery, which served under my 
command on the Burma front, and I should like to pay a 
tribute here to the high standards they achieved and the 
credit which they brought to His Highness and the State. 

I should also like to express my gratitude to His Highness 
for placing Bikaner House in Delhi at the disposal, through 
the Government of India, of the South-East Asia Command. 
It was used as a mess for senior allied officers of the rank of 
Brigadier and above of my Rear-Headquarters. 

As His Highness has reminded you in his speech, he 
and I have been lifelong friends; for we first met when his 
father was visiting my family forty years ago, when he was 
five and I was seven. We met again at the Coronation of 
King George V, in 19 if, and ten years later we served to- 
gether on the staff of the Prince of Wales during His Royal 
Highness’s visit to India. It was then that I paid my first 
visit, more than twenty-six years ago, to Bikaner; a visit 
which I am sorry to say there was no opportunity to repeat 
until 1945. 

Finally, may I once more express the deep appreciation 
of my wife and myself for the kind way in which His Highness 
has referred to us, and to thank him for the magnificent wel- 
come and the splendid hospitality which he has given to my 
family here. 
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Extempore Address at Presentation, of Colours 
to the Central Provinces and 
Berar Home Guards 

26 JANUARY 1948 

I am very glad to have the opportunity of presenting the 
colours to the Home Guards of the Central Provinces and 
Berar. I count myself as very fortunate that my visit to Nag- 
pur should have coincided with the end of the first training 
phase of your Home Guards; and so it has been possible for 
me to take part in this very historic ceremony to-day. 

I have seen a number of parades held by Home Guards 
in various parts of the United Kingdom and of India, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that 1 have not seen a smarter 
parade than the parade here to-day. You will notice that I 
ha\e compared this parade to other parades of Home Guards. 
It would not be fair or right to draw a comparison with 
parades of the regular Army of India, because if it were 
possible, in two or three short months to train volunteers to 
be quite as smart and quite as professional as the forces of the 
regular Indian Army who are tiained for years, it w'ould be a 
grave reflection on the regular Army of India. 

The Home Guards were first formed during the dark 
days of 1940, when France had been overrun by the Fascist 
hordes of Hitler and when the British Army was withdrawing 
from Dunkirk, before landing in Normandy four years later. 
When the risks of actual invasion were upon us Home Guards 
were formed everywhere. In the course of the years of war a 
great army grew up which took its place alongside the regular 
Army. 

Here, in India, I pray that you will ne\er have the risk 
that your sub-continent will be overrun by a foreign aggressor. 
But the Home Guards can play here, just as vital a part as in 
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the United Kingdom, because there is all the risk of turmoil 
and unrest, although the Central Provinces and Berar have 
been wonderfully free of the trouble which has affected other 
parts of India. 

The spirit of the Home Guards has made it possible for 
ordinary citizens to come out and volunteer to aid the police 
and the regular forces to maintain law and order. It is very 
good to have such a spirit, for the safeguarding of peace and 
of law and order throughout the Central Provinces and 
Berar. And so, all of you, who join the Home Guards carry 
out a valuable service not only to your home province but to 
the country as a whole. All of us believe that India has a 
great and glorious future in front of her. Each of you who 
join the Home Guards are contributing to make that future 
great and glorious. 
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Address of Welcome presented at Nagpur 

26 JANUARY 1948 

It is with great pleasure that I welcome to-day Your Excellency and 
your noble spouse on behalf of the citizens of the capital of the 
Central Provinces and Berar, where the confluence of the many 
streams of Indian culture as well as its geographical position make 
the city truly a centre of the Union of India. 

In the history of the world, it is usual for the conqucrers to 
vacate the lands of their occupation as soon as the freedom’s battle is 
won and their course is run. It also happens sometimes — as hap- 
pened in the case of the victory of Rome over Greece — that the 
vanquished become the cultural conquerers of the victors. Rarely, 
however, has it happened that at the end of the freedom’s battle, the 
freed nation itself has, of its own free choice, selected the last repre- 
sentative of the conquering race in the land to be also the first head 
of their free State. Such selection has, however, been our privilege 
and your honour. It was at a time when the political sky of India 
was covered with dark and threatening clouds that you agreed to 
accept, at much personal inconvenience and even risk to your great 
reputation, the short-lived Viceroyalty of India. This was more as a 
response to the call of duty than as a prize for your great services 
during the war. You are now as Governor-General of India both 
the formal representative of England and the actual representative 
of the millions of the free India. And that honour scintillates in the 
glory with which you covered yourself by the statesmanship dis- 
played by you in guiding the entry of the chained India into the 
comity of the free nations of the world. 

We have been passing recently through the birth-pangs of our 
new freedom. It is to relieve us from these sufferings that that most 
precious living gift of Providence to modern India, Mahatma 
Gandhi, took upon himself the physical tortures of his latest fast the 
successful termination of which, in the midst of world-wide thanks- 
giving and prayer, will, I am confident, pour fresh blood into the 
veins of our body politic and raise the moral stature of India in the 
world. 

We regard it as a great honour to have you in our midst as an 
honoured servant of this oldest as wi II as youngest of the nations of 
the world. In war as well as in peace, on the sea as well as on the 
land, on the battlefield as well as in the Council Chamber, in the 
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bound India of yesterday as well as in the free India of to-day, the 
keeness of your insight as well as your sincerity of purpose will stand 
out prominently for generations to come. We pay you, Lord Mount- 
batten, our sincere homage on this occasion and convey to you and 
your worthy consort, our warmest good wishes for your future. You 
are rendering devoted service to the cause of the mother India and 
we are all confident that your unique position as a golden link be- 
tween two great democracies of the East and West will also enable 
you, with your great influence, insight and sincerity of purpose, to 
spread and realise the message of world peace which has ever been 
so dear to the heart of India. 


Reply to Address of Welcome presented 
at Nagpur 

26 JANUARY 1948 

I need hardly say how appreciative my wife and I are of the 
very kind and, I must honestly admit, far too flattering 
words of praise and welcome with which you have greeted us. 

If we have been able to be of some service to India, it 
is because we have enjoyed being among you and we have 
received such kindliness and friendliness everywhere that it 
would have been out of the question not to give our very best 
in return to help in strengthening and building up the free 
India of the future. 

You, Pandit Dube, have referred in striking phrases to 
the Father of the Nation, Mahatma Gandhi, and the recent 
fast he undertook in Delhi. 

I believe I was the first person with whom he discussed 
his intended fast, immediately after he had announced it at 
his prayer meeting and fifteen hours before it was due to 
start: I naturally congratulated him on his courageous de- 
cision. 

I did so because although I fully appreciated the risk to 
his life, I felt that only by a bold step of this nature could men 
be brought to see the abyss into which they were drifting. 

I am sure that communalism is really foreign to the 
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Indian way of life with its freedom of thought and religion ; 
and until sanity and tolerance are once again brought to 
every part of this country we shall never sec the strong, united 
India we all want to see, taking her rightful place among the 
nations. 

In conclusion, may I say what a pleasure it is to my wife 
and me to be visiting this city which I last saw twenty-six 
years ago when I came here on the Prince of Wales’ staff. 
Our stay here is, I regret to say, short, but I want to see all 
the Provinces of India and many of the larger States before I 
leave the country finally, and time is getting short. 

So I fear, much as we would wish to, we cannot spend 
long in each place. I should like to thank you once again for 
your very kind welcome to us and to wish you all the best of 
good fortune in the future. 
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Speech by Diwan Bahadur Seth Gopaldas Mohta, 
President of the Central Provinces and Berar Chamber 
of Commerce at a Dinner at Nagpur 

Jb JANUARY 1948 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I, on behalf of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar Chamber of Commerce, accord Your Excellency a 
most cordial welcome. We feel greatly honoured by your presence 
here tonight. It is raiely that a person renowned in the arts of war 
exhibits great qualities of constructive statesmanship in the piping 
times of peace. But you, Sir, have won lasting fame both as a warrior 
and as a statesman. As the last Viceroy of India, you made a supreme 
and successful effort to solve the Indo-British problem. The vigour, 
drive and directness of purpose which you had shown as Supreme 
Commander in South-East Asia were exhibited by you in handling 
the most complicated Indian problem. It was largely due to Your 
Excellency’s efforts that India attained her independence some 
months earlier than was originally scheduled. The Congress has 
conferred on you the greatest honour by inviting you to be Free 
India’s first Governor-General. It is a tribute to Your Excellency’s 
statesmanship, sincerity of purpose and goodwill towards India that 
you have won the confidence of the Indian people within the short 
period of your stay in our country. No Englishman could a sit for a 
greater mark of confidence from a liberated people. A year ago, the 
relations between India and Britain were greatly strained. But since 
the historic day of India’s Independence, the memories of the past 
were forgotten and a new era in the history of Indo-British relations 
began. Your Excellency has been a true builder of Indo-British 
amity and cordiality. Whether India ultimately decides to remain 
within the British Commonwealth or to go out of it, a lasting friend- 
ship between these two countries is necessary for the maintenance of 
world peace and security. None of us liked the partition of India but 
our national leaders accepted it as a lesser evil. But partition has 
brought in its wake manifold problems. No Government in the 
history of the world was ever called upon to deal with mass movement 
of population on such a gigantic scale. Under the inspiration of the 
Father of our Nation, Mahatma Gandhi, our beloved Prime 
Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and his able and patriotic 
colleagues are tackling these problems successfully. In this great 
task, they have received unstinted support and guidance from Your 
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Excellency. I wish to pay a tribute to Her Excellency the Countess 
for her untiring humanitarian work. The noble part played by Your 
Excellency in hastening the liberation of India will long be cherished 
by the Indian people. 

Gentlemen, let us toast His Excellency the Governor-General 
of India, Earl Mountbatten of Burma. 


Extempore Speech at the Dinner held by the 
Central Provinces and Berar Chamber of 
Commerce, Nagpur 

26 JANUARY 1 948 

I should like to thank the President and the Members of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the Central Provinces and Berar 
for inviting me and so many other guests to attend this dinner 
to-day. I should like to thank you, Mr. President, for the 
very kind things that you have said about me. I must reiter- 
ate, as I did at the Public Reception this evening, that they 
are really too flattering and largely undeserved. That does 
not mean that I do not appreciate the very kind things you 
have said, any the less. 

I am particularly glad to have had the opportunity of 
coming here to Nagpur, the capital of what I believe is 
potentially the richest Province of India. The fact that it is 
not yet fully developed makes it the more fascinating to come 
here in the early days before large-scale industrialisation takes 
place here in the Central Provinces and Berar. 

I am sorry that my visit is such a short one — only two 
nights — but I have only about five months left and during 
that time I want to visit all the Provinces of India and the 
principal States as well ; and I must spend at least every alter- 
nate week in Delhi to keep in touch with my Government. 

This brings me to the question of this speech. Now, 
normally, up to 15 August, if I had a speech to make I just 
thought it out on my own and then made it; because I could 
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take full responsibility for what I said. But now, as a con- 
stitutional Governor-General, if I am called upon to speak on 
such an important occasion as to the Members of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the Central Provinces and Berar, I 
would normally prepare the speech very carefully in consulta- 
tion with the appropriate Ministries of the Government of 
India. Thus the speech would be in consonance with the 
policy of the Central Government. Unfortunately through 
some misunderstanding between the staffs in Nagpur and in 
Delhi, it was not realised that I was going to be called upon 
to make this speech until the day that we left Delhi to come 
on tour. It was then too late to prepare a speech in conjunc- 
tion with the Government of India; with the result that I had 
two alternatives: either not to say anything at all, or to ask 
our hosts whether they would be so kind as to treat my re- 
marks as completely “off the record”;, that is to say purely 
expressions of personal opinion and not the opinions of the 
Government of India. And I would ask the gentlemen of the 
Press if they would be so kind as to respect my request that 
this speech should be “ off the record ”. I have already made 
two “ on the record ” speeches to-day and this one might 
prove an embarrassment to myself and my Government if it 
were to be “ on the record ”. 

India to-day finds herself in an undeservedly difficult 
position. I say undeservedly because partition, which no- 
body in the Dominion of India wanted —least of all myself — 
should not necessarily have brought in its train all the 
troubles, the massacres and the exchange of populations which 
followed. But as the President has remarked, these vast gigan- 
tic movements of populations, and these troubles leading to 
communal distrust and hatred, have taken place, and India 
to-day is not yet in the strong position she should be to start 
building her own great future. 

For we still have one outstanding item which has not yet 
been dealt with completely. You all know what that is. It is 
the case of Kashmir which is now before U.N.O. and I sin- 
cerely hope that a solution will be found — a solution which 
will be acceptable and which will enable conditions to be 
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created in this sub-continent wherein the two countries of 
Pakistan and India can live together in the degree of amity 
which is necessary for the future of the sub-continent. I will 
come back to that at the end of my speech. 

In the meanwhile, to look at the industrial and com- 
mercial position. There has been, as you all know, a fall in 
the productive output by labour in this country in the last 
year. There have been trade disputes which have contributed 
to this ; and so one of the first problems that confronts every- 
body in India — not just those connected with commercial life 
but in any walk of life -is to find ways and means to reduce 
and if possible end labour disputes. Other countries have 
adopted means of giving labour a share in the management 
of the factories by means of joint committees; and this is a 
solution which I believe has been adopted by some companies 
and which should certainly be explored all o\ er India. 

As you all know, there has recently been a meeting under 
Dr. Mukheijec, the Minister of Industries and Supplies, in 
Delhi, at which an industrial truce was agreed upon, which 
we all hope will be observed in future. 

Lack of communal harmony must inevitably hamper the 
development of this great country. Our great National 
Leader, Mahatma Gandhi, has, at the risk of his own life, 
contributed in the greatest possible measure towards restoring 
communal harmony. It is impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the result of his fast; and history, I think, will put 
it dowm as the most important of his life. 

Now all of us I think agree that the first priority in front 
of us to-day is to raise the standard of living of the people 
throughout this continent, paiticularl) in the lural areas. 
That postulates a large-scale industrialisation of the country, 
for in the present state of the country it cannot support a 
much higher standard of living among the 330 millions of 
people who remain in the Dominion of India. If you are 
going in for large-scale industrialisation, then hand in hand 
with that must go education. You cannot have laige-scale 
industrialisation in a country where the percentage of illi- 
teracy is as high as it is in India. 
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You will notice that there have recently been two im- 
portant conferences in Delhi. One on industrial and com- 
mercial questions, and the other on education. Both of them 
were very satisfactory, particularly as they dealt with two of 
the most important subjects which face us in the Dominion of 
India to-day. 

Now, to look for a comparable example, I feel the sim- 
plest case is that of Russia during the twenty years between 
the two world wars. During that time Russia that great vast 
country with one of the biggest populations in the world, 
advanced from virtual illiteracy and a small-holding peasant 
population, to a nation which was sufficiently educated and 
industrialised to be able to take on and fight the might of 
Nazi Germany, one of the most highly educated and indus- 
trialised nations in the world All that was achieved in the 
space of twenty years. That is a standard which I feel here 
in a free India, we can surpass. 

Here in the Central Provinces and Berar industrialisation 
is of quite particular importance. Here you have natural re- 
sources in minerals, timber, and other potentialities, which 
should be developed; and where I hope you will be able to 
absorb many of the refugees from the West Punjab, many of 
whom are high class men who will be eminently fitted to take 
part in the industrialisation of the Province. 

One reads in the newspapers and one hears on all sides 
in conversation with people, that the country is waiting for a 
declaration of Government policy on the industrial and com- 
mercial future of the country. I do not think I am giving any 
secrets away when I say that there is a Government Com- 
mittee which is working hard on this problem. But while this 
subject is subjudice it would not be right of me to try and fore- 
cast what that Committee may be going to find ; even if I 
knew what the Government policy is likely to be. But I have 
had conversations with my Prime Minister— and, if I may say 
so, my great friend — Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and one of the 
things we have spoken about has been the industrial and com- 
mercial future of this great country. 

We have discussed the degree of nationalisation which 
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should take place, and when. He fully realises the need for a 
policy and an announcement. It is quite clear that two fac- 
tors will govern any nationalisation to take place. First of all 
the line beyond which it is not intended to go; secondly, the 
timing, that is to say the time when a particular industry 
should be nationalised. People frequently overlook the im- 
mense importance of timing. I will give you an example: it 
might be perfectly right to nationalise everything in India, 
but it might take a century to do it. To suggest that you 
should nationalise everything immediately would be to make 
nonsense of the policy. In other words, timing has to go hand 
in hand with the actual degree to which you are going to 
nationalise. And one thing you can count on, and that is that 
the Government at the Centre is made up of eminently sen- 
sible people who I do not think w ill be led away by idealistic 
schemes that are not capable of being implemented in a cer- 
tain time. 

One question arises: Is it better to nationalise new indus- 
tries that have not yet been started and to start them on a 
national basis, or is it better to nationalise the old industries 
that are already' running concerns ? 

Here we come to the question of what private enterpiise 
can do. Private enterprise can do a tremendous lot for a 
country in the state of development that India is in to-day. 
I sincerely believe that by pushing on with their respective 
businesses private enterprise can play a vital part for many 
years to come. 

But obviously India cannot lag behind in nationalising 
certain of the industries in the country and, although I do not 
yet know what the policy will be, it will be a sensible policy 
because it will be made by sensible men. 

Overall central planning is a most urgent need for the 
whole of India; because if private enterprise is to continue to 
play a really useful part, then it must be fitted into the overall 
plan for India; and this overall plan should include cottage 
industries in the villages and smal’ concerns, both Provincial 
and in the States, which should go along hand in hand with 
the larger concerns, and will become important as soon as 
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cheaper power becomes available and the raw materials can 
be got. That will help to ensure a balanced economy in the 
whole country. 

Most of you will have read Pandit Nehru’s admirable 
speech at Aligarh University last Saturday. I have cut out 
two sentences from the newspaper which I should like to read 
to you, because of their immense significance. As usual they 
are beautifully constructed, for Pandit Nehru is a master of 
the English language. He said: “ I am proud of India, not 
only because of her ancient magnificent heritage, but also 
because of her remarkable capacity to add to it by keeping the 
doors and windows of her mind and spirit open to fresh and 
invigorating winds from distant lands What a wonderful 
statement from the leader of a country that has just won her 
freedom; and may I for one moment — although I am a ser- 
vant of the Government of India and am proud to be thus 
one of you — may I for a moment allow my British nationality 
to obtrude and to refer to the remarks that your President 
made in his speech and link them with Pandit Nehru’s re- 
marks. 

Nothing is more remarkable, and history will construe it 
so, and nothing could be a finer tribute to Indian character 
than the fact that the moment that India had been given her 
freedom by the British in a perfectly above-board and friendly 
manner, that they should have retained a close association 
with the British and held out, in fact, the hand of friendship 
to them, and that the relationship which was previously one 
that could not have been considered satisfactory either to 
India or to the freedom-loving people in England, has been 
replaced by one in which friendship takes the place of the 
previous links, and one which is exemplified in Pandit 
Nehru’s remarks that India remains wide open to help and 
friendship from outside. 

I would like to read you one other sentence from Pandit 
Nehru’s speech, in which he said : “ I believe that for a variety 
of reasons, it is inevitable that India and Pakistan should draw 
closer to one another, or else they will come into conflict. 
There is no middle way.” 
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I entirely agree with Pandit Nehru. There is no middle 
way. Relations between India and Pakistan are dynamic and 
not static. They are either going to get better or get worse. 
And since the whole future of this country depends upon our 
ability to industrialise and educate, to expand and grow, and 
since that can only be done under peaceful conditions; and 
since what I have said of India applies with even greater force 
about Pakistan; therefore I am convinced that these two 
countries are bound to be drawn closer together the moment 
the problem of Kashmir can be resolved. 

I have such faith in the future of India that I cannot 
believe that any problem, however difficult, could be allowed 
to create a condition of conflict. In fact I am certain that 
this will be the turning of the tide and that U.N.O. will find 
a solution which will be acceptable to all concerned. 

Well, my friends, this is, as I said before, an “ off the 
record ” talk; a talk that comes straight from my heart; a 
talk that is entirely and exactly what I am thinking to-night. 
Had I had time to get this passed by the Government of 
India, may be they would not hav e wished to change a word 
of it; may be it could have been published. But unfortunately 
time prevented consultation and so it must remain, if you do 
not mind, “ off the record 

It only remains for me to thank you, Mr. President, and 
the Members of the Chamber of Commerce, for the excellent 
dinner, for the warm hospitality , and for the kind welcome 
which you have extended to me, to my son-in-' ivv (the son of 
Lord Brabourne who used to be Governor of Bombay and 
Bengal), and to my staff'. I thank you very much indeed. 
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Address of Welcome presented by the Corporation of 

Madras 

28 JANUARY 1948 

We, the Mayor, the Deputy Mayor, Aldermen and Councillors of 
the Corporation of Madras, avail ourselves of the occasion of your 
visit to our City to extend to you our sincere welcome and good 
wishes. 

As the then Viceroy and Governor-General of India you have 
borne a conspicuous part in the transfer of power from the British 
to the people of India. We recall the splendid role you played in the 
prolonged negotiations that led to this crowning triumph of British 
and Indian statesmanship alike. That our Leaders should have 
chosen Your Excellency as the first Governor-General is the most 
eloquent testimony of your consummate tact, untiring devotion to the 
cause of freedom, and the universal esteem in which Your Excellency 
is held. We have, therefore, full confidence in your political sagacity 
and concern for the new-won freedom of India in the critical times 
facing us, and we devoutly hope that with Your Excellency’s advice 
and co-operation, India will emerge with undiminished honour and 
bright prospects of a glorious future. 

In this connection we cannot but recall the splendid services 
rendered by the Countess Mountbatten of Burma to the people of 
India by her social work for the poor by which act she has endeared 
herself to millions in India.' 

The metropolitan City has since the cessation of the War en- 
larged its area and almost doubled its population. What with in- 
adequate finances and scarcity of necessary materials, we arc using 
our best endeavours not only to keep the main concerns of municipal 
administration going, but many new amenities have been added to 
the convenience, comfort and entertainment of its inhabitants. We 
may assure Your Excellency that though we cannot yet claim to have 
attained perfection, with the availability of more funds and with the 
improving situation, we hope to make within the very near future 
this City as “ the City Beautiful ” on the achievement of which all 
of us have set our hearts. We trust that Your Excellencies will carry 
back pleasant memories of your stay in our midst. 

In conclusion we wish both Your Excellencies a long and glor- 
ious future, even more dazzling than the past, in your present sphere 
as well as in any office which you may be called upon to occupy. 
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Reply to Address of Welcome presented by 
the Corporation of Madras 

28 JANUARY 1948 

I T is a great pleasure for us to visit the city of Madras. I 
suppose I ought to refer to this as a revisit to the city because 
although it is now twenty-six years ago, I had the pleasure of 
visiting Madras with the Prince of Wales in 1921-22. I also 
had the chance of visiting the city again during the war, when 
my Headquarters were in Ceylon, but this was a hasty visit of 
an operational nature. In those days, of course, Southern 
India was a very important air base, both for the Navy and 
for the R.A.F., and Madras was also one of the principal 
base por*s for the Burma campaign. My wife also visited the 
city in 1945 to see the Military Hospitals and the fine war 
work being done by the people of Madras. 

You, Mr. Mayor, have referred in very kind terms to the 
work my wife and I have been privileged to carry out in 
India. It has been a most inspiring time, which we shall 
never forget and any service we may have been able to give 
has been more than repaid by the confidence, kindness and 
friendship of the people of India. 

Here in the South you may well be proud fhat you have 
avoided communal troubles. You have set a magnificent ex- 
ample of the happy state of affairs which should, and I am 
confident eventually will, result all over India. For until we 
have this communal harmony we are hampered in our pro- 
gress towards the truly great India of the future which we all 
wish to see, and which I know generations to come will see. 

In conclusion, Mr. Mayor, I should like to thank you 
most sincerely for the very kind good wishes you have ex- 
tended both to my wife and to myself. We greatly appreciate 
the opportunity we have had of re eting you to-day and, in 
thanking you for your welcome, we also wish all good fortune 
to the city of Madras in the future. 
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Combined Rally of Representatives of all the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Guides Organisations at 

Madras 

28 JANUARY 1948 

1 am very glad to have had the opportunity of meeting you 
ill here to-day and to have had the honour of unfurling our 
National Flag. 

I am not going to make a long speech but I must first of 
all congratulate all of you Boy Scouts and Girl Guides on your 
fine turn-out to-day. It would have done credit to many a 
military formation. 

I am very glad to hear that in Madras Province there is a 
United Board controlling all the different Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guide Associations and I hope we shall see an extension of this 
overall control on a wider basis in India. 

I have been very pleased to hear that citizenship is being 
introduced as a subject into the curriculum of the schools in 
the Province and that it is thus intended to teach the best 
elements of scout and guide training under this heading. 

I am delighted to see so many thousands of school chil- 
dren here to-day and I hope that as many of them as possible 
will join the Boy Scouts and the Girl Guides who have put up 
such a good show to-day and thus learn the elementary duties 
of citizenship. I w ish you all the best of good fortune in the 
future. 

(His Excellency repeated the last paragraph in Tamil.) 
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Broadcast Speech on the Special Day [of 
Mourning for Mahatma Gandhi 

12 FEBRUARY 1948 

T he death of Mahatma Gandhi came with the shock of a 
personal bereavement to millions of people in every part 
of the civilised world. Not only those who worked with him 
throughout his life, or who, like myself, had known him for 
a comparatively short time; but people who never met him, 
who never saw him or even read one word of his published 
works or his prayer meeting talks felt the common shock that 
comes f. r m the loss of a dear friend. 

That was how he always began his letters, “ Dear 
Friend ” and that w r as how I used to reply because it was so 
obviously the right way to address him. And that is how I 
and my family will always think of him. 

I met Gandhiji for the first time in March of last year; for 
my first act on arriving in India was to w'ritc to him and sug- 
gest that we should meet at the earliest possible moment — and 
at our first meeting we decided that the best way we could 
help one another to deal with the tremendous problems 
ahead, was to maintain constant personal coi..act. The last 
time he came to see me was a month ago ; a few minutes after 
the prayer meeting at which he had announced that he would 
fast unto death unless communal harmony was restored. The 
last time I saw him in life w'as when my wife and I went to 
pay him a visit during the fourth day of his fast. During the 
ten months we had known one another, our meetings had never 
been formal interviews: they were talks between two friends 
— and we had been able to establish a degree of confidence 
and understanding which will 1 nain a treasured memory. 

Gandhiji, the man of peace, the apostle of Ahimsa, died 
by violence, as a martyr in the struggle against fanaticism- 
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that deadly disease that has threatened to make a mockery of 
Indian freedom. He saw that this cancer must be rooted out 
before India could begin to embark on the great task of 
nation-building which lies ahead. 

Pandit Nehru, our great Prime Minister, has set the high 
aim of a secular, democratic State, in which all can lead use- 
ful, creative lives; in which a genuinely progressive society 
can be developed, based on social and economic justice. This 
will call for hard work from every one of us beginning right 
now. Gandhiji would not have wished that our time should 
be spent in mourning him; our best tribute to his memory is 
to set to with renewed enthusiasm to make India worthy of his 
ideals. I am sure that if the hearts and the minds and the 
hands of a united people are turned to building such a society, 
upon the foundations of freedom that Gandhiji so firmly laid 
during his life-time, his death will have proved to be an 
opportunity, a challenge to us which we are ready to meet — 
and perhaps by his death it may be possible for him to render 
his greatest service of all to the people he loved so well; per- 
haps it will be by the very violence of the shock that the 
manner of his death caused that India will be enabled to 
enter into her full inheritance. 
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Extempore Address to Doon School, DehraDun 

13 FEBRUARY 1948 

F irst of all I want to say how very pleased I am to have been 
able to come here on the last day, or almost the last day, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Foot will be among you, since I have heard 
so much of what they have done for Doon, not only from the 
authorities but also from an old Doon boy because I have one 
on my staff here with me to-day, Gaekwar; and if a boy says 
that a Headmaster is all right, he must be ! I am also glad to 
have the opportunity to wish Good Luck to Mr. Martyn when 
he takes over. 

Now I haven’t got anything prepared in the way of a 
special speech, but I do want to talk to you seriously because 
I am quite certain that the public schools of India, of which 
Doon is a pre-eminent example, have a really important part 
to play in the future of this great country. 

You all know that six months ago India got her freedom, 
and you all know that that was accompanied by various 
troubles that we arc now overcoming, but I wonder if you 
realise what the policy of the Government of India is now 
that they have their freedom. The policy of the Government 
is very simple, and I am sure you will understvid it, and I am 
sure you will agree with it. The policy is just this. It is to raise 
the standard of living of the millions of your fellow-country- 
men who are in less fortunate circumstances than yourselves, 
as much as possible and as soon as possible. To achieve this 
they must first organise the country so that there will be 
enough wealth available, by means I shall describe presently, 
to enable the poor people who at the present moment are liv- 
ing in miserable hovels, ill-clad and under-nourished, to have 
a decent wage so that they can t*uy enough food and clothes 
and other amenities; and they must so arrange matters that 
there is enough available to be bought. 
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When I was in Madras last week I found that there were 
several districts which were already classified as famine dis- 
tricts where people are short of the barest necessities in the 
way of food. It is the aim not only to increase the amount of 
food available but also to produce enough cloth to ensure all 
being decently clothed; build sufficient houses and cottages 
which are hygienic; have good medical services and provide 
a reasonable education. This is the aim of the Government 
and the most worthy aim which a new Government of a free 
country could possibly have. 

You may wonder how it is going to be possible to produce 
this miracle of raising the standard of living of millions of poor 
people of India. Has it ever occurred to you that this great 
country has probably got the greatest natural wealth of any 
country in the world ? First of all in the ground you have got 
coal, iron ore, manganese and many other minerals which 
have only just begun to be tapped in a comparativ el\ small 
way. India abounds in great rivers which can be dammed so 
as to give us immense hydro-electric power. This power can 
be distributed properly to factories, towns and e\ en to villages. 
When the water has been used to generate the electric power 
by turning the water turbines that work the dynamos, the 
same water will be used to irrigate vast sti etches of land up 
to now not growing crops because of lack of water; we will 
bring in tractors and modern means of cultivation, so as to 
bring even greater areas under economical cultivation. 

But the greatest wealth that this country possesses aie the 
people of India themselves; this vast natural reservoir of the 
300 million people in the Dominion of India. I don’t mean 
just their manual labour which we already have, I mean more 
particularly their skilled labour of which there is all too little, 
but which will continuously increase as we give them decent 
education. Inventive genius which is latent in everybody, can 
be developed for the good of their own country. The raising of 
the standard of education will raise the wealth of the country. 

Above all I mean the value of the individual characters 
of individual men, women and children of this country ; and 
we must make sure that they are developed on the right lines. 
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You may say to yourselves that that is a tremendous 
programme for any Government to try and undertake. It is, 
but please remember that these two things I have been talking 
about — education and character development — are vital to 
any nation, and you here, have the great good luck and good 
fortune to be in probably the finest establishment in India for 
education and for character development. Here you have an 
absolutely unique chance to make the most of both. 

Let us look for a moment at education. This cannot be 
spoon-fed into you. It is no use sitting down and thinking it 
will just come to you. You can spend six years here and go 
away just as ignorant and in that case as stupid as the day you 
came if you don’t make the necessary effort yourselves. If you 
do make the effort yourselves, then you can learn. I didn’t 
discover until after I had left school that life only becomes 
really interesting when you know about things. If you re- 
main ignorant and you don’t know about things, life is just 
as dull as it is at present for the simple, illiterate and unedu- 
cated peasants who work on the land. But the most valuable 
and exciting thing to learn is to know how to learn. You must 
acquire the art of learning and then go on learning for the 
rest of your lives. 

A year ago, in February, I was back at school in Ports- 
mouth, doing the Senior Officers’ Technical Course in the 
Navy. It was great fun. But I don’t mean learning at courses ; 
I mean learning in your ordinary life. I le-'rnt more in the 
last year since I came to India, than in any (, me in my life. 
I assure you learning is fun and here you have the oppor- 
tunity to learn how to learn. 

Now we come to the question of developing character. 
This question presents exactly the same problem. It won’t 
come to you by just being here. You have got to develop it 
for yourselves; work hard at it just as you have got to work 
at education. 

It will be no good thinking when you have left here that 
just because you have been to D'xm you are automatically a 
fine fellow. It will be no good trying to trade on the reputa- 
tion of this School. The world will jolly soon find out if you 
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don’t measure up to Doon standards, and they will wonder if 
you ever were at Doon. If they find out that you were, and 
haven’t turned out well they will wonder what Doon is 
coming to ! Don’t boast about being an old Doon boy unless 
you know that by so doing you are being a credit to the 
School. 

Don’t think because I am preaching to you I consider 
myself perfect. I am not, but what is important is that I know 
I am not. The only side of my character with which I feel 
satisfied is that which has always enabled me to see my own 
shortcomings. My wife, my children and my staff will tell 
you that there is a lot of room for improvement. So I go on 
trying; and that is half the battle. Start now and go on, and 
you will still find room to improve your character till the day 
you go to your grave. 

Finally, I want to point out that the reason I have spoken 
to you about all these details is because you boys here at Doon 
are among the few privileged people who are going to be the 
pioneers of new India. The Government’s policy which I 
described to you can only happen by having a nucleus to 
begin on. For this we must have men who are qualified in 
every way; men from whom we can pick our future profes- 
sional men ; where we can get architects who will not only be 
good at designing better houses and towns, but who won’t let 
their plans be changed when the employer wants a design 
made cheaper at the expense of the w orkers. Architects, who 
if they are employed on town planning, won’t give way to a 
Town Council who want to save money at the expense of the 
inhabitants. We want doctors who can go out and fight for 
decent health services in this country; scientists, but not just 
scientists who go and invent things, and don’t care what hap- 
pens to their inventions but who will see that they are used to 
good purposes. We want technicians who are going to make 
the best of their knowledge and who will train other people 
to work with them. We need officers for the Armed Forces — 
officers who will be able to lead other men, both in war and 
peace; who will set an example to the country by the spirit 
of their soldiers, sailors and airmen. 
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Now you have got this opportunity here of fitting your- 
selves to be the pioneers, and the reason you are bound to be 
the pioneers is that there are so few out of the millions in 
India with your opportunities to obtain the necessary quali- 
fications. No one has got the right to go away from Doon and 
do nothing. Not even if your parents are multi-millionaires, 
for then you owe everything to the country which has made 
them and you rich. You must all do something really worth 
while. It is the only way to be happy. 

The most thrilling experience any boy can have is to be 
here at this moment fitting himself to help make India great. 
That is why I feel that Doon is so terribly important. There 
are too few establishments like yours. From here a great 
India is going to grow. It is up to you — Good Luck. 
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Extempore Talk at St. Dunstan’s, Dehra Dun 

13 FEBRUARY 1948 

I wanted to come up and see all of you men who were 
blinded in the war and who are carrying on in such a 
magnificent way. I particularly wanted a chance of seeing 
those men who fought under me in Burma and who lost their 
sight fighting the Japanese. 

My wife and I are so pleased to feel that in a way you are 
our guests here, since as you know, the buildings here are 
part of the Governor-General’s Bodyguard Lines and thus 
part of the Government House Estate. 

Sir Glutha Mackenzie, Her Excellency and I, have been 
having a meeting with Sardar Baldev Singh, the Defence 
Minister, and General Bucher, the Commandcr-in-Chief, to 
discuss the future of St. Dunstan’s in India and the care of 
the blinded men. I am pleased to be able to tell you that 
arrangements are being concluded whereby St. Dunstan’s 
is to continue to help in looking after you in the after care of 
the blinded which is their speciality. 

I just want you to know, that we, who have had the luck 
to come through the war with our eyesight intact, feel very 
deeply for those who lost their sight. In March 1944, coming 
back from one of the North-East Burma battlefields, I dam- 
aged my left eye so severely that for one week both my eyes 
were bandaged and 1 quite thought that my fate might be 
the same as yours, so at least I have known for one week what 
it is you are going through, and I should like to express my 
immense admiration for the courage you have that you should 
be able to go through all your lives in the magnificent way 
you are so doing. 

On behalf of my wile and myself I wish you the very best 
of good fortune and I know that everyone in India will join 
me in such a wish. 

(His Excellency's talk was translated into Urdu sentence by sentence.) 
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Extempore Address to the Indian Military 
Academy, Dehra Dun 

13 FEBRUARY 1948 

I T is a very great thrill to me to have a chance to come up 
and visit the Indian Military Academy, particularly at this 
time, because the Indian Military Academy is training the 
future officers of the Army, the Army of a free India, at a 
moment which is probably the most important in Indian 
History. Now the Army is, of course, essential in war. But 
people are apt to think that in peacetime it is only there being 
got ready for war. That is not so in any country, but par- 
ticularly not in the case of India, because in the case of India 
it is the presence of the Army of well-disciplined, entirely im- 
partial loyal men, that causes stability at times of trouble such 
as we have been passing through. 

It is for the Army, more than any other organised unit in 
the country, both to set an example and to bring about the 
policy for which Mahatma Gandhi gave his life ; that is, of a 
unified India without any communal bitterness or ill-feeling. 
It is for the Army to carry out the policy of the Government 
which Pandit Nehru has laid down, which is to build a great 
secular State in India in which everybody is going to have 
opportunities the like of which has never been seen before in 
India. And to do that 1 don’t need to tell you that you must 
never in any circumstances mix politics with soldiering. That 
doesn’t mean to say everybody should not have their own 
views on politics, but it does mean to say that your first 
loyalty is to the Government and to the Service. Your per- 
sonal feelings must be subordinate to that. 

Now, throughout the world in all the armed forces, 
scientific development is moving at so rapid a pace that mech- 
anisation and scientific development are the order of the day 
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in practically every army. It is necessary, therefore, to have 
officers and technical men who have special education and 
training to enable them to work these various mechanical 
gadgets. But will you please remember that machines don’t 
run themselves. Every machine has to be run by a man and 
ultimately the whole thing depends on the man and his 
working the machine. And so pay the greatest possible atten- 
tion to the man. 

I am sure you have often been told that, but I wonder if you 
realise that it is not just a platitude. Let me give you an example. 

When I went out to South-East Asia at the end of 1943, we 
had been continuously defeated at sea, on land and in the air. 
In the Far East the Allies had been pushed back from Malaya 
and from practically the whole of Burma. The South-East 
Asia theatre was and remained at the bottom of the priority 
list. Not only had the Combined Chiefs of Staff given us 
practically no reinforcements or new equipment, but I well 
remember that we had to send back some of the little we had. 
For example during the Burma campaign we were ordered 
to send 25-pounder ammunition to General Eisenhower 
whose need was considered to be greater than ours. 

But if we couldn’t amass material resources we could at 
least build up the men’s morale. We could make the mefi feel 
they were better fighters than the Japanese, make them feel 
they did not require extra equipment, but could beat them 
on their own merits. Ask any of the instructor officers here 
who were with me in South-East Asia, and they will tell you 
the one factor on which we beat the Japanese was on morale. 
It is true that the Japanese were brought up to fight to the 
bitter end. They had plenty of grit but no intelligent feeling 
behind it. The 14th Army (which was 70% Indian) went 
out and fought them to a finish for they had a better cause and 
we built up a better morale. This was a case where men with 
old, insufficient, antiquated equipment rose above it and beat 
them with the spirit of their morale. 

With regard to the technical side, I don’t want you to 
think I am running down the importance of technical equip- 
ment. I had ten years in the Navy as a specialist in Radio 
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Communication and have never changed my opinion that the 
man matters more than the machine. The wireless operator 
matters more than the transmitter or receiver which he is 
operating. In due course I had the honour of being offered a 
most important job in the experimental side of the Wireless 
Department of the Signal School, but I asked to be excused 
and refused their offer, and instead asked if I might be sent 
to the Instructional Staff. This was not considered such an 
important job but I wished to remain in touch with the men. 
They are the factor that matters and I am quite certain it is a 
point to remember when you are dealing even with technicians. 

You have probably already been told that Napoleon 
said: “There are no bad battalions, only bad commanding 
officers ”. This is absolutely true. I had a case in the early 
days of the war where a commanding officer lost his nerve and 
his whole ship went jittery. As soon as I noticed this I re- 
placed h»m and within twenty-four hours the whole atmos- 
phere had changed and the ship was as good as ever. So much 
depends on leadership of the officers. 

Now here you have a great opportunity of acquiring not 
only education but of developing your character in such a way 
that it will fit you to be among the world’s finest officers. 
Education is not a thing that can be spoon-fed into you like 
medicine. You have to pick it up for yourselves. Often one 
doesn’t appreciate the immense value of the opportunity of 
being at a college while one is still there. One doesn’t realise 
that the whole of after life can be interesting or dull, according 
to the amount you have learnt about things and according to 
whether you have picked up the knack of acquiring know- 
ledge. Here you have the chance to learn how to learn, and 
lay the basis for continuing your education all your life. 

I have tried to continue my education all my life. This 
time last year I was doing the Senior Officers’ Technical 
Course in the Navy at Portsmouth. But it is not just learning 
during courses that enables you to continue your education 
all your life. I have learnt more si ce I came to India than in 
any single time in my life. 

It is important also to make up your mind what sort of 
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a character it is that you want to develop. Many people have 
tried to define it, but it is not easy to put into words. I suggest 
that you want to be the sort of man that other men look up to. 
I don’t mean only your subordinates or your contemporaries, 
but also your senior officers. How can you become that ? 
First of all I think by setting yourselves a standard of integrity, 
of moral and intellectual honesty so that you yourselves never 
deceive yourselves, but know exactly where you stand. De- 
velop wide open minds so that you can see both sides of any 
subject and other persons’ points of view. Strive for a reputa- 
tion of fairmindedness which is justified because you really 
are fairminded, so that when you come to make a decision, 
people will have confidence in it, and know it is honest. 
After that you must have the moral courage to stand by that 
decision, even at a time when it might prove to be unpopular 
and cause you to be jeered at. 

To acquire this in your character you have got to work 
hard. It will not just come to you by itself. You have got to 
make the most of your opportunities here. Think to your- 
selves every day — am I impro\ ing ? It is no good sitting back 
and saying when you leave here — “ I have been to the Indian 
Military Academy; I am an old gentleman-cadet, therefore 
I am a good officer” because, believe me, although you Ought 
to be a good officer, many men who have risen from the ranks 
or entered without the facilities you have here, will be better 
officers than you if you have not made the most of your oppor- 
tunities. 

I have been preaching to you, but please don’t think I 
imagine myself perfect ; very far from it. I have only one real 
advantage that I know of, and that is that no one is quite so 
aware of his shortcomings, as I am myself. I spend my time 
trying to improve myself. I am getting a bit old to do it suc- 
cessfully — but at least I don’t deceive myself. Let me give 
you a personal example. All fighting men should have 
courage. I will admit to you that during the war I consider 
that I fell short of the standards I would like to have lived up 
to on more than one occasion. What is courage ? It is not 
just being unafraid, for no one can help it if he feels afraid 
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but the quality an officer requires is, I suggest, not showing 
his emotions. Twice I slipped up on that and if it helps you 
to understand what I mean I don’t mind confessing it. 

I remember in my first night action of this war, after my 
flotilla leader, the Kelly had been torpedoed off a German 
minefield in the North Sea, an enemy E-boat came out of the 
darkness and opened fire, as it shot past us, at the bridge on 
which I was standing, with a 20-ram. pom-pom. This was 
at 20-30 yards’ range. I was alone on the bridge as my 
damaged ship was being towed back and the survivors w'cre 
busy trying to prevent the ship from turning over. I ducked 
down behind the bridge screen, a very silly thing to do, for it 
would not have kept out a rifle bullet. Then I suddenly felt 
frightfully ashamed and very glad I was alone on the bridge 
so that no one had seen me duck. I said to myself “ Never 
again will 1 permit myself to show when I am afraid/’ 

Next dme 1 was in a different destroyer of my flotilla, 
the Javelin when we met an enemy destroyer flotilla in the 
Channel. It was a pitch black night, in the days before radar 
had got going, so we almost ran into each other before we 
opened fire. We fired a split second before the Germans. 
Photographs taken were subsequently measured and showed 
that the range on opening fire between the two leading des- 
troy ers was 900 y ards. The enemy destroy cr fired a broadside 
w ith her five 5. 1 -inch guns. As you are soldiers and not sailors I 
will compare this with a land situation. It was exactly as though 
y ou were standing on an exposed target — 900 yards from a 
medium battery opening fire across open sights. I don’t mind 
admitting it put the wind up me, so 1 regret to say I stepped 
off the compass platform for a moment. Then I quickly 
glanced at a comenient instrument; I looked to see if it was 
all right and then stepped back on to the compass platform. 
I got away with it because people did not realise why I had 
stepped down. 

I need not have worried. The enemy shells went whizzing 
overhead and missed us, but as the Germans turned and ran 
away they fired a salvo of torpedoes. One torpedo blew off 
our bows, another caught us amidships, and blew the whole 
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stern up so that it was twisted and started to make the ship 
capsize at thirty knots. Then a miracle occurred, the after 
magazine blew up and our twisted stern came off so that the 
ship came upright again. 

This was not the end of my shortcomings in the war for I 
also proved to lack moral courage. 

A year later I was in command of my flotilla in Malta; 
we were based there to prevent the Germans and Italians 
getting supplies through to Rommel. The German bombers 
had sunk all the mine-sweepers in the harbour; so that we had 
to come back after a night operation over unswept mines. The 
fourth destroyer of my line blew up right between the two 
harbour breakwaters. I refused to go out again until more 
mine-sweepers came through. This took ten days. During 
that time we had forty-seven direct bombing attacks on the 
flotilla in the harbour. 

It is unpleasant being bombed at sea but far more un- 
pleasant in harbour where one is a sitting target. In order 
that the men’s nerves should not be unduly strained by these 
endless attacks I ordered half the ship’s company of each ship 
should go into the rock shelters in Malta harbour. I said that 
either the captain or the second-in-command was to be on 
board and that the other should be in the shelter. I gave fhe 
order, but I had not the moral courage to obey my own or- 
ders. There was nobody to give me the order and so I stayed 
on board, I hated it every time we were attacked but was 
more frightened of what my friends would say if my ship were 
sunk whilst I was in a shelter. 

Let. me paint you a picture of the other side, of first class 
leadership. I need hardly say that in this case it is not myself 
I shall choose as an example. I do not propose to choose an 
Indian or a Britisher either, I intend to pick an American 
Officer who served under me in Burma — Colonel Philip 
Cochran, one of the greatest air aces of the war. 

He was in command of No. i Air Commando, which was 
a special air unit set up in America at my request to help 
General Wingate launch his long-range penetration groups 
behind the Japanese lines. In March 1944 Wingate’s opera- 
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tion was about to be launched. It was to consist of a fly-in on 
two jungle clearings behind the Japanese lines. The code 
word for one was Broadway in deference to the Americans, 
the other was named Piccadilly. The Indians were not left 
out for a further code name for the third air strip was Chow- 
ringhee. 

On an airfield in Assam one evening just before dusk 
there were lined up a great quantity of gliders and the men 
with their equipment were climbing into them. Tug aircraft 
were warming up their engines when the photo reconnais- 
sance flight came in. Every four days we had been taking 
pictures of these two clearings in the jungle. The last picture 
taken had shown that they were still clear and unobstructed ; 
but now the P.R. officer dashed out of his dark room holding 
in his hands wet prints which showed that whereas Broadway 
was still clear Piccadilly had been obstructed by tree trunks 
being drawn across by elephants. 

Wingate thought that the Japanese had got wind of our 
plans and obstructed one airfield so as to be able to concen- 
trate on destroying our forces on the other one. After some 
discussion General Slim, who was in command of the 14th 
Army, and Air Marshal Baldwin who commanded the 3rd 
Tactical Air Force decided that the operation was to continue. 
General Wingate, of course, fully agreed; but instead of 
landing half on each airstrip they decided to land the whole 
lot on the remaining one. That meant to say that all the 
pilots of the tug aircraft and the gliders who had been briefed 
to fly-in to Piccadilly had now to be briefed at the last possible 
moment to go to Broadway. For months they had been study- 
ing maps, photographs and models of Piccadilly and they now 
had twenty minutes’ notice to go to Broadway. You will 
realise the devastating effect on morale that such an an- 
nouncement could have, and General Slim told me that he 
was most intrigued to see how this young fellow, Cochran, 
would get away with explaining that to his pilots. 

He followed him down the field to where Cochran pulled 
up a jeep and jumped on the bonnet, and called all his pilots 
round him and broke to them the most unpleasant news that 
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they were likely to hear in their lives. This is how he did it: 
“ Boys we have found a better place to go to 

My time is running out and I want to end up by remind- 
ing you that the fighting services of the country can no longer 
remain in watertight compartments. I had the privilege in the 
last war of being chosen to start off' the Combined Operations 
Headquarters, which was the first inter-service inter-Allied 
headquarters, I think, in history. I then had the inspiring 
experience of having to set up a similar inter-service inter- 
Allied headquarters in South-East Asia. There I learnt 
that the three services have got to work as one. Officers 
have got to know those of the other services and work 
together. 

I threw what weight I could into the scale in this direc- 
tion, when the question of how young Indian officers were to 
be trained for war was brought up by Field-Marshal Auckin- 
leck; I was as keen as he was that there should be a National 
War Academy in which the three services would have their 
young officers trained together. This is to be built eventually 
at Karakawasla near Poona and building sites have been ear- 
marked, but it will take at least seven years to put up all the 
buildings. I am glad to be able to tell you that there are 
proposals now under examination in the Ministry of Defence 
to start something on the same lines right here at Dchra Dun 
in the first instance. It has mot yet been officially approved, 
but I hope that it will be in the near future. I cannot imagine 
more perfect surroundings in which to start such a vital 
scheme off. 

Exactly a year ago I was lecturing at Sandhurst. During 
the war I visited the R.A.F. College at Cranwell and the 
U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis. I have also seen the U.S. 
Military Academy at West Point and I was myself educated 
at the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. So I am speaking 
from first-hand knowledge when I say that the enthusiastic 
spirit I have seen here compares very favourably to any other 
naval, military or air force establishments I have seen in the 
United Kingdom or America. 

You are going to be officers at a great historical moment 
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in the history of India. The Army can do more than any 
other service for India to make her great, but you must work 
in well with the other two services. I wish you all the very 
best of luck. 
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Flag-Hoisting Ceremony at the Ceylon 
Independence Celebrations, New Delhi 

14 FEBRUARY 1948 

I am particularly pleased to have the opportunity of speaking 
at this Flag-Hoisting Ceremony because I am fortunate 
enough to have a close personal acquaintance with Ceylon. 
During the last war my South-East Asia Headquarters were 
at Kandy for over eighteen months, and as the island was 
very much a base of operations for all three services I visited 
many parts of it and so was able to see much of its tropical 
beauty. I have never met a more friendly and cheerful people 
and I cannot believe that there is a lovelier island anywhere 
in the world. 

But I had close interests with the island from another 
different point of view. A month after I arrived in the island, 
I called a meeting with Their Excellencies the Governor, Sir 
Andrew Caldecott, and the Commander-in-Chief, Ceyjon, 
Admiral Sir Geoffrey Layton. As a result of this meeting I 
sent home a report which, I "understand, contributed mater- 
ially to the decision to send out the Soulbury Commission to 
the island, one of the members of which was the recent Gov- 
ernor of Bengal, Sir Frederick Burrows. The independence of 
Ceylon within the British Commonwealth which we are cele- 
brating to-day is the direct result of the Soulbury Commis- 
sion’s report and I am naturally proud to have had the privi- 
lege of playing a small part in Ceylon’s achievement of 
freedom. 

Fortunately, Ceylon, like India, has escaped the fate of 
Burma in being a major battlefield of the past war, and has 
emerged unscathed apart from the short air raids in 1942. In 
these circumstances there is a solid foundation on which to 
build for the future, and with economic stability and a good 
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export trade I feel that Ceylon can look forward to the future 
with every confidence. I should have liked to have been able 
to visit Colombo again for the Independence Celebrations, 
but this has not proved possible. I am therefore particularly 
pleased to have had this opportunity of joining in the cele- 
brations here in Delhi, and to wish Ceylon all good fortune in 
the years to come. I am asking Mr. De Silva, the Ceylon 
Government’s Representative here in Delhi, to pass these good 
wishes of mine on to his Government in Colombo. 



Address of Welcome presented at the Benares Hindu 

University 

20 FEBRUARY 1948 

On behalf of the members of the University, I accord a very warm 
welcome to you on the occasion of your first visit to us. Our grati- 
fication is deep and genuine, because of your memorable achieve- 
ments in peace and war, and because you have identified yourself 
with the country and its people in a manner which has evoked un- 
stinted admiration. Both you and Lady Mountbatten are exceed- 
ingly welcome in our midst. 

We have recently suffered, with the rest of the country but with 
special keenness, two grievous losses in the passing away of Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, the founder of the University, and of 
Mahatma Gandhi. It shall be our constant endeavour to be worthy 
of them and to cherish the ideals for which they lived and died. 

As Universities go, we are a young institution. But we have, we 
trust, established our position as a Centre for the bringing up of 
youth and advancement of knowledge. We are a Hindu community, 
but we recognise that learning and scholarship know no communal 
or geographical frontiers. Our portals are open to all, irrespective of 
caste or creed, colour or nationality, and students not only from all 
the communities in India but also from outside come to us. 

The University has expanded fast. It is our fond hope that it 
will continue to grow. We set no'limits to our desire to take all know- 
ledge for our domain consistently with the maintenance of high 
standards of academic efficiency. It is our trust that the University 
will produce young men and women who, while inspired by our 
ancient culture and traditions, will work for international peace and 
harmony; who will be honest and upright in conduct; who will be 
inspired by the noblest ideals without ceasing to be practical; and 
who will strive to add to the sum of human knowledge and human 
happiness. 

We trust that in spite of your brief visit you are taking with you 
pleasant recollections of the University. For our part we assure you 
that we have been delighted to welcome you. 
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Extempore Address to the Benares Hindu 

University 

20 FEBRUARY 1948 

I am very proud to have the privilege, in my official office as 
your Lord Rector, to address you as a fellow-member. 
Twenty-six years and one month ago I first came to the 
Benares University in a more humble capacity — as an A.D.C. 
to the Prince of Wales when he received his honorary degree 
of a Doctor of Letters. 

I should like to begin by thanking you, Sir, for your 
address, on behalf of my wife and myself, and for the kind 
things *hat you have said about us. I should like to subscribe 
to what you have said about those two great men who passed 
away recently — the founder of this University, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, and our late beloved Gandhiji. I don’t 
suppose there has ever been a case of one man dying and crores 
of people feeling his loss as a personal loss. I know that my wife 
and family and I myself feel his loss more and more every day. 

And I know that he would have been very gratified to 
hear the words that you, Sir, used in your speech when you 
said that the portals of the Benares Hindu University were 
open to all irrespective of caste or creed ; colour or nationality. 
Nothing that you could have said could have pleased him 
more. And I hope that this policy will always remain the 
same; not only in theory but in practice; so that all who come 
here will be equally welcome and made to feel at home. 

When Her Excellency the Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces, Mrs. Naidu, warned me that I was expected to speak 
on this occasion, I asked her what she advised me to say ; and 
she said “ When I address the students I wag my finger at 
them and say ‘ You naughty, naughty owls, behave your- 
selves “ Well,” I said, “that is all right for you; but if I 
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wag my finger and call them owls, they will all hoot at me 

So I am not going to do that; but I am going to speak to 
you very seriously, because the universities of India, and pre- 
eminently the Benares Hindu University, have a vital role to 
play at this time in the future building up of India. 

It is just six months ago that India got her freedom; and 
this, as we all know, was accompanied by great troubles. 
The Government of India have surmounted those troubles, 
and are now turning their attention to the future of this 
country. There is no secret about what their policy is; but 
I would like to tell you how I see it. You all know that their 
main object is to raise the standard of living of the millions 
of your fellow-countrymen who are 'less favourably situated 
than yourselves; who live ip miserable hovels, are ill-clad, 
under-nourished and illiterate. 

In order to do this the Government have obviously got 
to so organise the wealth of the country that enough will be- 
come available to enable this great adventure to take place. 
That is to say, they must make sure that the country is so 
organised that everyone can earn a fair and reasonable 
amount; and they must also so organise it that there will be 
enough food, clothing, decent houses and cottages; enough 
doctors and hospitals ; enough schools and education facilities, 
in order to meet the demands that their increased standards 
will need. 

Now you may think that this is a very tall order and very 
difficult to carry out; but it can be done; because if you stop 
and think for a moment you will realise that this great country 
of India has the greatest natural potential wealth of any 
country in the world. In the ground there is not only coal, 
iron-ore, manganese and many other minerals, which have 
only just begun to be tapped; but India as you know, abounds 
in great rivers; and the schemes that are being carried out 
and have been carried out in the past are small compared with 
the schemes the Government of India now have in mind for 
the future. 

These schemes will mean that the water from the rivers 
will be used to drive the hydro-electric turbines to produce 
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electric power which can be distributed at very small cost. 
After the water has done that, it will be used to irrigate vast 
stretches of land where nothing has grown hitherto for lack 
of water. 

Desert reclamation is another science which will save 
large parts of India. Tens of thousands of square miles of the 
deserts of Jodhpur and Bikaner, will be reclaimed; and I do 
not hesitate to prophesy that by the end of about fifty years 
the whole of these vast stretches of land will be among the 
most fertile in the world. 

So you see that there is every chance of the policy of the 
Government of India being made good. 

But the greatest potential wealth of India lies in the 
people of India; those 300 million men, women, and children 
that make up the population of this great country. I don’t 
refer just to their manual labour which at the moment we are 
using, though very uneconomically. I am referring to their 
skilled labour, which constitutes at the moment a very small 
percentage of the population, but which with the spread of 
education can rise to so great a percentage that it could 
eventually become nearly a hundred per cent. 

Remember also the inventive genius of the people which 
can be trained and developed and made use of for the benefit 
of the country. 

And last but by no means least, I would refer to the in- 
dividual characters of the individual men, women, and chil- 
dren of this country ; because that is where much of the wealth 
of the country lies. If we can give them education and give 
them a chance to develop their characters, then there is no 
telling how great this country may not become. 
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Extempore Address at the Silver Jubilee 
Convocation of the University of Delhi 


7 MARCH 1948 

I t is a great privilege and pleasure that my ex officio position 
as Chancellor of the University of Delhi enables me to pre- 
side at this Convocation and to confer honorary degrees on 
some of the most eminent men of India and in particular upon 
our great Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. I feel 
particularly proud to receive the honorary degree of a Doctor 
of Science myself. 

It is a curious but to my wife and myself a very pleasant 
coincidence that Delhi University should be celebrating the 
Silver Jubilee of its foundation in 1922; for we were married 
in that year and have just celebrated our silver wedding. The 
connection between these two events may not be immediately 
apparent until I tell you that the room in which I asked my 
wife to marry me in February 1922 was Room No. 13, which 
is now the Registrar’s Office. 

I am afraid I cannot claim that we were both members of 
the University, for the University at that time had not been 
founded, and the building in which the proposal took place 
was then Viceregal Lodge. 

I was immensely gratified to read that the Executive 
Council and the Academic Council of this University, in their 
joint meeting at which they placed on record their sense of 
the immeasurable loss which the whole of India and not least 
the city of Delhi, had sustained by the death of Mahatma 
Gandhi, concluded their resolution with the following words: 
“ We solemnly pledge ourselves to use every endeavour within 
our power to follow the high example which he has set and 
accordingly to promote friendship among all communities 
and re-establish this University as a place of learning where 
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two great cultures can meet and enrich one another, and 
which welcomes and gives protection to all.” 

How dearly Gandhiji would have loved that resolution ; 
and how pleased he would be to feci that the members of the 
University are carrying it out. 

The University of the capital city of one of the greatest 
countries of the world must always play a very important part 
in the life of the country; and indeed all the universities and 
educational establishments of India have a vital role to play 
at this time in the future building up of India. 

It is less than six months ago that India got her freedom; 
and this, as we all know, was accompanied by great troubles. 
The Government of India have surmounted those troubles, 
and are now turning their attention to the future of this coun- 
try. There is no secret about what their policy is; but I would 
like to tell you how I see it. You all know that their main ob- 
ject is to raise the standard of living of the millions of your 
fellow-countrymen who are less favourably situated than 
yourselves; who live in miserable hovels, are ill-clad, under- 
nourished and illiterate. 

In order to do this the Government have obviously got 
to so organise the wealth of the country that enough will 
become available to enable this great adventure to take place. 
That is to say, they must make sure that the country is so 
organised that everyone can earn a fair and reasonable 
amount ; and they must also so organise it that there will be 
enough food, clothing, decent houses and cottages; enough 
doctors and hospitals; and enough schools and education 
facilities, in order to meet the demands that their increased 
standards will need. 

Now you may think that this is a very tall order and very 
difficult to carry out; but it can be done; because if you stop 
and think for a moment you will realise that this great coun- 
try of India has the greatest natural potential wealth of any 
country in the world. In the ground there is not only coal, 
iron-ore, manganese and many other minerals, which have 
only just begun to be tapped; but Lidia as you know abounds 
in great rivers; and the schemes that are being carried out and 
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have been carried out in the past are small compared with 
the schemes the Government of India now have in mind for 
the future. 


(His Excellency then spoke on the future policy of the Government of 
India along the same lines as his address at the Benares Hindu 
University on page 143.) 
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Speech at the Laying of the Foundation Stone 
of the New Faculty Building of the Delhi 

University 

7 MARCH 1948 

T he foundation stone which I am about to lay is the start of 
one of the most important projects in recent years affecting 
the University, for it is the foundation-stone of the Faculty 
Building, and on the other side of the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Avenue, facing the Faculty Building, it is intended to build in 
due course the new University Library. These two buildings, 
the Faculty Building and the University Library, will re- 
present the real heart of the University, and they are sited in 
the centre of the other University institutions which it is 
hoped to build later on. 

In this Faculty Building I am told that all University 
post-graduate teaching and ultimately all undergraduate 
Honours teaching in arts subjects will be concentrated. In 
addition to the necessary lecture rooms, libraries and so on 
there will be two quadrangles at each end, and in the centre 
an Assembly Hall, where the University will in the future be 
able to hold its Convocations and other ceremonies. 

The Government of India have enabled this building to 
be constructed by a substantial grant, made to the University 
on the recommendation of the University Grants Committee. I 
am very sorry that the architect, Mr. Mathur, a graduate of the 
University, who has also designed the University Science Lib- 
raries, is prevented from being present on this notable occasion. 

I am sure that all these buildings, when complete, will 
form a group of University buildings scarcely equalled in 
India, and in the most attractive siting of trees and gardens. 
It is therefore a great pleasure to me to be present this after- 
noon and to participate in the start of this great venture, and 
I shall now have much pleasure in laying this foundation stone. 
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Speech by the Sheriff of Calcutta at a Reception at 

Calcutta 

g MARCH 1948 

Allow me to accord you on behalf of the citizens of Calcutta and 
on my behalf a most cordial welcome to this great City. I am deeply 
beholden to you for graciously agreeing to accept my invitation to 
the Party this afternoon, in spite of your many pressing duties of the 
State. This is an occasion for special gratification to the citizens of 
Calcutta, this being )Our first visit to Calcutta since India has be- 
come free. 

On this occasion when we recall the great role Your Excellency 
played in the achievement of India’s freedom, our heart becomes 
heavy, as we are poignantly reminded of Mahatma Gandhi, the 
architect of our freedom. In the dawn of our newly-won freedom, 
the foul hands of an assassin snatched away the greatest possession 
the nation had in the person of Mahatma Gandhi. Your Excellency 
too has found moving words to express your wrench of heart as you 
had occasion to come in intimate contact with Mahatma Gandhi, 
while the destiny of the country was being moulded, and an oppor- 
tunity to know the man. We are still overpowered with profound 
sense of grief and loss. 

Your Excellency’s military exploits are well known. As the 
Supreme Commander of South-East Asia Command, your name has 
become a household word in the East. But in India you will be for 
ever remembered for a nobler cause. To Indians you will ever re- 
main enshrined as one who contributed in no small measure for a 
successful transference of power into the Indian hands. The trans- 
ference of power by mutual consent from one people to another has 
been a unique event in world history. It is all the more unique in 
view of the fact that the process had to be completed within the 
shortest possible time of only two and a half months. Negotiations 
of a complex nature and at the highest level had to be carried out, 
the administrative machinery had to be set up, many committees had 
to function, to make transference of power a smooth one. That this 
had been possible is in no small measure due to your political sagacity 
and wise statesmanship. Events had been moving with such swift 
rapidity that it would have been impossible for any one with lesser 
qualities than yourself to cope with the same. 

Your Excellency’s constitutional Governor-Generalship after 
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15 August 1947 is a voluntary arrangement. This shows how dear 
you are in the estimation of the people of India. Your term of office 
as Governor-General has been crowded with events of great signi- 
ficance to this ancient country. The period of British domination 
over India is at an end. Our relationship with Britain hencefor- 
ward is going to rest on a basis of equality, mutual goodwill and 
friendliness, and we look forward in the coming years to a great co- 
operative effort between the two countries. In these difficult days of 
transition, you have been a source of great help to our cause. Your 
presence in our midst at this fateful period in Indian history will, 
we doubt not, bring the two peoples nearer and develop and nourish 
cordial relationship between these two free countries. 

Closely allied to the constitutional development of the country 
is the accession of the States to the Indian Union in respect of which 
Your Excellency has played an equally great part. Your able hand- 
ling of the situation has undoubtedly helped the process of accession. 
This will also be one of your most notable contributions to the cause 
of Indian freedom and unity. 

No less remarkable are the noble services that Your Excellencies 
have been rendering to the cause of relief and rehabilitation of the 
evacuees into the Indian Union and the victims of revengeful riots. 
The problems which insensate acts of violence and lawlessness have 
given rise to arc of a gigantic magnitude, putting a severe strain on 
the resources in men and materials of the State. In this huge task the 
keen interest that Your Excellency and >our worthy consort are 
taking will, I am sure, inspire and enthuse the people to do their 
utmost for the relief and rehabilitation of the evacuees and the riot 
victims. 

Your Excellency will become, by your achievements, a part of 
Indian History, a part of our struggle for independence. The nation 
is indeed grateful to you. Although we have won political freedom, 
we yet have to continue to strive for economic freedom, freedom 
from starvation, hunger, lack of cloth and other necessaries of life, 
without which there cannot be complete freedom. Free India’s first 
objective is to end poverty and to ensure decent conditions of 
living to the common man. In this task we hope we shall have the 
unstinted support and co-operation from Great Britain, and your 
presence as the constitutional head of the Indian Government will 
help in bringing the two countries together for the furtherance of 
this object. You will, we doubt not, evei remain a friend of India 
and your reputation for statesmanship will grow as years pass 
away. 

Before I conclude, I would like to express once again my warm 
appreciation and gratitude at Your E :cllcncy’s acceptance of my 
invitation. 



Reply to speech by the Sheriff of Calcutta 

9 MARCH 1948 

I should like to thank you very much for the kind welcome 
you have extended to us to-day. It has been a great pleas- 
ure to me to re-visit Calcutta and have the opportunity this 
afternoon of meeting so many of its prominent citizens. But 
my only regret is that my visit to Calcutta is so short. I am 
hoping to see all the Provinces and most of the larger States 
before I leave India in June, so with the best will in the world 
I am afraid that it is impossible for me to fit in more than 
these two days and another at the end of this week. 

May I say how much my wife and I have appreciated the 
kind way you ha\e referred to us, Mr. Sheriff, in your speech. 
You have been very flattering and I do not think we could 
possibly have deserved all the nice things you have said, 
because we both feel that what we have been able to achieve 
has been possible only because of the co-operation and friend- 
liness we have received on all sides. When one is received in 
such a way, and when we are all working towards the common 
object of the future greatness of India, then it is impossible for 
anyone not to give of their best in return. 

I said earlier on what a pleasure it was to re-visit Calcutta 
because of course I have been here many times before, starting 
with my first visit in December 1921, when I was a very junior 
officer on the Prince of Wales’ staff. But it was during the war 
years that I saw so much of Calcutta. I used occasionally to 
stay at Barrackpore with the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Allied Land Forces, but more often I stayed at Government 
House with the Caseys, who had such a great love for the 
Province of Bengal. I had a set of offices in Fort William and 
used to move to and from Government House. 

I am also particularly pleased to note the absence of 
communal feeling in this city. I have referred to this pre- 
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viously, but I feel so strongly about this matter that I must 
speak of it again. Communalism, with its spirit of intolerance 
is foreign to the Indian way of life. Mahatma Gandhi, whose 
tragic loss we are still mourning and whom we miss more and 
more each day, saw this entirely, and the city of Calcutta, the 
scene of his magnificent efforts and fast last August, is setting 
a splendid example to the rest of India by the peaceful condi- 
tions existing here. 

I must not detain you any longer. It is a great pleasure to 
us to meet you all here this afternoon, and once again Mr. 
Sheriff, may I thank you for your kindness and for the hos- 
pitality you have extended to us. 
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Speech by Mr. Tushar Kanti Ghosh, President of the 
Bengal Press Advisory Committee at a Lunch at Calcutta 

9 MARCH 1948 

I have great pleasure, on my behalf and on behalf of the Bengal 
Press to accord a hearty welcome on your visit to the capital of this 
new Province as the first Governor-General of fiee and Independent 
India. To the gentlemen of the Press in Calcutta as well as in other 
parts of India, you are in no sense a stranger. For we recall the great 
part that you played as the Supreme Commander of the South-East 
Asia Command in a most critical and anxious period of the last 
great war and the high qualities of leadership that you brought to 
bear upon the strategic operations of the Command. 

Your Excellency, if I may say so, has played a major part in the 
last phase of Indo-British relations which will go down in history as a 
proud achievement. You took over from your predecessor in the 
midst of strife and confusion as India’s Viceroy and you were destined 
by Providence to proclaim, in the name of His Majesty, the abolition 
of that high and great office, and to become the first Governor- 
General of this land by unfettered Indian choice. This is an event 
of which any Briton must feel legitimately proud, particularly in 
view of the long story of conflict and misunderstanding that had 
marked Indo-British history during the last thirty years. On our 
side, Your Excellency, I am sure, will appreciate that it is demon- 
stratable evidence that at no stage of our political struggle Indians 
had been actuated by racial hatred. You will pardon me for re- 
minding you that this is in the best Indian traditions, in particular 
in conformity with those moral and human considerations which, for 
more than three decades, had influenced and informed our political 
behaviour under the guidance and direction of the greatest man of 
our age, whose passing, in such tragic circumstances, a confused and 
torn world mourns to-day. 

Great credit belongs to you, as Lord Wavell’s successor, for 
having succeeded in persuading His Majesty’s Government to quick- 
en the pace and redeem a solemn pledge in the quickest possible 
time. Never in history, has such a daring and spectacular act been 
done and with such amazing expedition and smoothness. The whole 
machinery of the Indian political system and the resources at its 
command in men and material were mobilised under your able and 
personal direction for the purpose of ringing out the old and ringing 
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in the new. It was daring strategy in an exceedingly desperate situa- 
tion and it is gratifying that a high human endeavour should have 
so signally triumphed over time and space. 

How long you will be pleased to serve India, we do not know, 
but we are told that this is your farewell visit to Calcutta. If this is 
true, we assure you most sincerely that we shall part from you with 
real regret. 

The history of Indo-British relations in their old setting is now 
at an end. The old concept of power-relationship will be replaced 
by the concept of friendship and understanding and by your tactful 
and sympathetic handling of the difficult Indian problem you have 
given evidence that Your Excellency will spare no pains to promote 
and foster good and neighbourly relations between our country and 
yours. We believe you will yet play a large part in such matters 
wherever you may be. 

More than once India’s Prime Minister has stated that the In- 
dian Union has no territorial ambitions and no greed for markets at 
the cost of others. It is committed to a policy of honourable peace, 
progress and friendship. Those nations who share that outlook can 
always claim India as their friend and ally. 

We aie grateful to you, Sir, for your great courtesy as a result 
of which we have had the privilege of meeting you here to-day. We 
shall always retain a happy memory of this meeting and the honour 
you have done us. Your Excellency, on behalf of my colleagues and 
myself I thank you. 

Extempore Speech at the Luncheon given by 
the Bengal Press Advisory Committee 

9 MARCH 1948 

I should first of all, Mr. President, like to thank you for the 
very kind words of welcome with which you have greeted us. 
I am afraid we do not deserve all the flattering things you 
have said, but if we have been able to have been of any help 
to India at the present time it is because we have enjoyed 
being here. As far as I am concerned it has been a pleasure 
to work, both before and after the transfer of power, with my 
colleagues in the Government; and in fact everywhere we 
have been we have received such help, assistance and kindness 
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that it would have been impossible for us not to have given 
our best in return. 

As you know, I was no stranger to this city during South- 
East Asia Command days and it is a great pleasure to me to 
see some old friends around me to-day. 

I never like mentioning names, because it is always em- 
barrassing to the person concerned, but I cannot let this 
opportunity pass without referring to Ian Stephens, and to the 
magnificent help he gave us during the war in printing our 
daily newspaper SEAC. I suppose there was hardly a minute 
during the twenty-four hours that the Statesman’s Office was 
not a blaze of light with machines working overtime to com- 
pete with the production of two separate daily papers sim- 
ultaneously. But the result was justified, as the troops in 
Burma used to have their daily newspaper flown to them by 
air throughout the whole of the campaign and from the point 
of view of morale I can assure all of you here that there is 
nothing which assists the troops so much, and keeps them in 
contact with their homes and civilisation, as a daily news- 
paper. 

Ian Stephens and my Press Adviser, Charles Eade, the 
Editor of the Sunday Dispatch, and Frank Owen, the Editor of 
SEAC and now the Editor of the Daily Mail, worked together 
in perfect harmony to achieve this result. 

It has been a great joy to me to re-visit Calcutta. During 
the war it was a sad sight to see the Maidan disfigured with 
transport dumps and I am glad to see a change for the better 
in the physical beauties of the city. 

But I am even more delighted to note the absence of 
communal feeling here, and credit for this must go to Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, whose tragic loss we are still feeling most keenly. 
In this connection I must say how greatly impressed I was by 
the remarkable issue of the Hindusthan Standard on the occasion 
of Gandhiji’s death. This was certainly an outstanding piece 
of journalism; and a magnificent and respectful tribute to his 
memory. 

I should like at the same time to pay a tribute to the part 
played by the Calcutta press in support of his campaign for 
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communal peace, and for the constructive and responsible 
line you have all taken during my time out here. I know that 
you have had your difficulties; it is not easy for the Press to 
maintain a national outlook when you are based very largely 
on provincial circulation and interest. 

I have been in Bombay and Madras recently and now 
have seen Calcutta ; I am impressed by the prestige enjoyed by 
the great papers in these three Provinces, and this prestige is 
a tribute to the role you have to play in moulding the nation’s 
opinions and policies. It is much easier in other countries, 
such as the United Kingdom, for editorial contact to be main- 
tained with the central government in so far as all the editors 
of the leading national newspapers are within close distance 
of Parliament. But here very great distances inevitably sep- 
arate the editors of the great provincial papers from the cen- 
tral administration and the importance of both sides main- 
taining regular liaison and an exchange of ideas cannot be 
too strongly emphasised. 

I should also like to thank you particularly for your ap- 
preciation of my efforts to build up goodwill between India 
and the United Kingdom, and I have always been keenly 
alive to the vital role the Press has to play in the furtherance 
of these good relations. No honest man need be afraid of press 
criticism — all that matters is the spirit behind it — and I think 
that India’s independence is the best guarantee that this spirit 
will be good and the criticism constructive. 

Our time out here is drawing to a close and we expect to 
be leaving India by 21 June. This is, therefore, our only visit 
to Calcutta and we are very sorry that this is so. We have 
had a magnificent welcome here and particularly so on this 
occasion. May I think you once again, Mr. President, for 
the hospitality you and your members have extended to us 
to-day, which we have greatly enjoyed. 
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Speech delivered by His Excellency the President of the 
Union of Burma at a Banquet given at President’s House, 

Rangoon 

i i MARCH 1 948 

I have much pleasure in proposing the toast of the evening. It is 
the toast of India — India, that great country with which Burma has 
been bound by ties of neighbourly friendship and spiritual kinship 
from time immemorial — which ties in more recent times have be- 
come closer and more intimate than at any time in the past as a 
result of common experiences undergone and common successes 
achieved. The thoughtful gesture on the part of the Government of 
India, on the initiative of the Earl Mountbatten and Pandit Nehru, 
in returning that stately emblem of Burmese regal splendour, the 
Hlutdaw Throne of King Thibaw, is only the latest proof of the 
perfect understanding and desire for mutual solicitation that pervade 
the relationships between the two countries. 

It has also given me genuine pleasure to associate with the toast 
of India a name which has almost become a household word in this 
country. I mean the name of the Earl Mountbatten of Burma. The 
people of Burma have cause to be thankful to him, not only for the 
decisive and spectacular part he played, in full co-operation with the 
Patriotic Burmese Forces, as the Allied Supreme Commander in 
South-East Asia in the expulsion of the Japanese from Burma, but 
also for the initiation of a wise and statesmanlike policy during the 
confused and difficult period immediately following the defeat of the 
enemy. In fact we are inclined to believe that Earl Mountbatten’s 
wise counsel, inspired by a correct appraisement of and sympathy 
for Burmese national aspirations, was to a large extent responsible 
for the formulation by His Majesty’s Government of a policy which 
resulted in the achievement of independence by Burma in January 
last. 

I would also like to pay a kindly compliment to his charming 
and noble consort. The Countess Mountbatten has to her credit 
great and lasting services in the cause of the poor and the sick in 
many lands, and it was through her initiative and energy that 
hospitals were opened and the sphere of activities of the Red Cross 
and St. John’s Ambulance Organisations extended at a time when 
this country sorely needed them and their assistance. The people 
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here are gratified therefore that such a distinguished and high- 
minded couple have come to bear the name of their country and the 
health and happiness of the Earl and Countess Mountbatten will 
always be in their hearts. 

1 will now ask you to drink to the continued progress and pros- 
perity of India, and I associate with this toast the illustrious name of 
the Earl Mountbatten of Burma. 


State Banquet at the President’s House, 
Rangoon 

i i MARCH i q j.8 

I nked hardly say what a pleasure it is to me to be back in 
Burma again among all my old acquaintances, and I should 
like first of all, Mr. President, to thank you most sincerely for 
the very kind references you have made to me and to my wife 
during your speech. I am afraid they are more flattering than 
we deserve; during my time in Burma during the war years I 
endeavoured to do my duty as a Service Commander and as 
Military Governor of the country, and any results I may have 
achieved were due to the co-operation, assistance and kind- 
ness I received from the hands of everyone. 

It is many years now since I first came to Burma, as a 
very junior staff officer, with the Prince of Wales in 1922. I 
shall never forget my first sight of Rangoon. We came up the 
river from the sea on board the Dufferin to find this beautiful 
city spread out along the river bank, with the golden dome of 
the Shwe Dagon Pagoda shining in the sunlight behind the 
town. It was an unforgettable sight; nor shall I ever forget 
the thrill I got on my visit to Mandalay — that lovely city of 
the Kings. 

My return to Burma during the war was a bitter-sweet 
experience — full of happiness that we were liberating this 
lovely country from the Japanese yoke and of sadness at the 
sight of the unspeakable devastation which had been caused. 
For Burma had been fought over twice in three years, and 
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even this city of Rangoon, although less touched than some 
other towns I saw in our progress to the south, had suffered 
grievously during the war years. 

When I formed the South-East Asia Command towards 
the end of 1943, 1 think it is not unfair to say that all of us, in 
the Allied countries visualised a long war. In this connection 
I remember an incident concerning my Principal Adminis- 
trative Officer, Lieutenant-General Wheeler of the United 
States Army, when he paid his first visit from my Headquar- 
ters to Burma early in 1944. He was talking to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Williams, who was in charge of the force of ele- 
phants with the Fouith Corps, and on asking how long the 
period was before a baby elephant was born, was told two 
years. A little later he saw a teak forest on the slopes of a 
mountain above a river and said “ Anyway, it is easy to get 
the teak away here, as it rolls into the river automatically and 
floats down the stream.” He was informed that this was not 
the case, because teak has to be dried for three years before it 
will float. That evening he said to the Corps Commander 
“ If it takes two years to produce a baby elephant and three 
years for teak to float, I have a feeling things are not going to 
happen very rapidly on this front.” 

But as you know things did not go as slowly as all that, 
and once we got into our stride after the monsoon of 1944, 
there was no holding the American-Chinese forces on the 
Northern Front, the 14th Army on the Central Front and the 
15th Corps on the Arakan front. We just managed to reach 
Rangoon before the monsoon of 1945 and a few months after 
that the second world war ended. 

But during that wonderful advance to the south a very 
significant thing happened in Burma itself. Both in Burma 
and in Malaya we had taken very great care during the war 
years to get in touch with what was going on in each country 
by means of small parties of officers and other ranks dropped 
behind the lines, to raise small bands of nationalists and keep 
them supplied with arms. As the months went by these move- 
ments developed to an extraordinary extent, and finally Gen- 
eral Aung San came forward with his offer to fight on our side. 
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I was convinced that at all times there was only one 
thing that he really wanted, and that was that his country 
should be free, and he was prepared to use every method and 
every purpose in the furtherance of this ideal. I therefore had 
no hesitation in asking the British Chiefs of Staff that I should 
be given authority to enter into negotiations with him, when 
he offered spontaneously to place his Burmese Patriot Forces 
under my command. That my judgment of the man was right 
is shown by the future course of events, in the welcome assis- 
tance we received from his Forces, in the leading part which 
he played in his country after the liberation and in the happy 
relations existing between him and the last Governor, Major- 
General Sir Hubert Ranee, of which the latter has so often 
informed me. 

It was a great shock to me when I heard of General Aung 
San’s dastardly murder last year! I know full well how all of 
you must have felt, as wc ourselves in India have suffered a 
similar ii reparable loss in the shocking murder of our great 
leader, Mahatma Gandhi. 

But at least General Aung San lived long enough to see 
not only the liberation of his country, but also long enough 
to know that the freedom for which he had fought so long 
was to be Burma’s within the very near future. I always re- 
call with pleasure the many meetings I had with him, both 
here and in Kandy and a year ago in London, and the fresh 
and forthright approach he had to all the many problems 
which faced him. 

I feel I cannot let this occasion pass without referring to 
the friendship and goodwill which the people of India have 
for the people of Burma, a feeling which found expression in 
the spontaneous rejoicing all over India on the occasion of 
your recent Independence celebrations. The visit of your 
Prime Minister to New Delhi last December gave us particu- 
lar pleasure. It was, I believe, a good augury for still friend- 
lier relations between the two countries in the years to come. 

As you are aware, there is a large Indian population 
here; many of whom are probably looking forward to making 
Burma their permanent home. I am happy to know that as a 
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result of your Prime Minister’s recent visit to India, the Gov- 
ernments of the two countries have agreed to exchange mis- 
sions for the purpose of discussion and adjustment of all 
outstanding issues. I sincerely hope that with so much good- 
will on both sides a satisfactory agreement will soon be 
reached in the interests of that co-operation in larger affairs 
which the world expects from two great neighbours like India 
and Burma for the peace and progressive welfare of mankind. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, may I say how touched 
my wife, my family, and I have been by the magnificent 
welcome we have been accorded here. We should like to 
thank you very much indeed for the splendid programme 
which has been arranged for our visit and for the kindness 
and friendliness we have received on all sides. We shall take 
back with us to India a very happy recollection of this visit. 
Finally I should like to wish you and all the people of Burma 
the very best of good fortune in the future. 



Presentation of King Thibaw’s Throne to the 
People of Burma at Rangoon 

12 MARCH 1948 

I feel very proud and privileged to have this opportunity of 
taking part in this unique ceremony to-day. As I stand here 
in this great room memories come crowding fast around me. 
Here I danced as a young man twenty-six years ago, but most 
I think of the period four years ago when we were starting the 
fight to liberate Burma, and of the period nearly three years 
ago when we returned to Rangoon. Here in this room I held 
an investiture for the presentation of medal ribbons to allied 
soldiers of many nationalities, and here too I had a small 
afternoon 1 jeeption where Bogyoke Aung San and many of 
of his colleagues assembled in a friendly and happy gathering. 

General Aung San is alas no longer with us — the man 
who did so much for his country. During the final months of 
the war he placed himself and his Burmese Patriot Forces 
under my command to fight against the Japanese. The assis- 
tance which he and his forces gave to our advancing army 
was most welcome, and from our earliest meeting I formed 
the opinion that here was a man who was a proved leader and 
would be a man to guide the destinies of Burma for many 
years to come. His murder was a shocking loss, and we in 
India can appreciate how much this has meant to all of you 
here, as we have recently suffered such a crushing blow by the 
loss of our great leader, Mahatma Gandhi. 

Although this is my first visit to Burma for two years I 
have retained a close interest in the affairs of the country 
through the agency of my good friend, the late Governor, 
Major-General Sir Hubert Ranee. 1 am glad to hear that the 
rehabilitation of the country is progressing; but I know it will 
take time, as the whole of Burma was a battlefield twice in 
three years, and the devastation which I saw everywhere w'as 
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unspeakable. I am sure, however, that with her internal re- 
sources Burma in the process of time will regain her former 
strength. 

With my close connections with Burma, whose name I 
have the honour to bear in my title, I was keen that my visit 
should be marked in some special way. On Burma’s Inde- 
pendence Day on 4 January I made a token presentation to 
your Ambassador in Delhi of the small Taktaposh, which was 
formerly at the west end of the throne room in Government 
House, Calcutta. This is the Taktaposh you sec before you; 
it originally belonged to King Thibaw and was taken from 
the Palace in Mandalay in 1885. I arranged with U Win 
that I would take this Taktaposh with me in the aeroplane 
and deliver it in person in Rangoon. 

Behind me is the Mandalay Hlutdaw Throne which I 
shall unveil shortly. This was last used by King Thibaw of 
Burma when he visited the Hlutdaw, in Mandalay, and which 
is a replica of the famous Lion Throne of King Thibaw 
which used to stand in the great Hall of Audience in the 
Palace of Mandalay, now, alas, burnt to the ground. I also 
bring with me another object of historical interest — a silver 
mat which according to tradition was woven by Queen Sup- 
ayalat for King Thibaw. 

I now have much pleasure in presenting the Throne, 'the 
Taktaposh, and the silver mat to the people of Burma on 
behalf of His Majesty the King and of the Government and 
people of India. In presenting these historical relics may I 
say, once again, that they come with the warmest wishes and 
goodwill of all of us in India, and with them go our fervent 
hope and firm belief that Burma will enjoy to the full the 
fruits of peace and freedom in the years to come. 
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Speech by His Excellency the President of the Union of 
Burma on the occasion of the Presentation of King 
Thibaw’s Throne to the people of Burma at Rangoon 

12 MARCH 1948 

On behalf of the people of Burma I would ask His Excellency the 
Governor-General of India to convey to His Majesty King George 
and the Government and the people of India our grateful thanks for 
their generous gesture in presenting to Burma the Throne which 
graced the Hall of the Hlutdaw at Mandalay, and the Taktaposh 
and the Silver Mat which are all alike of great historical value and 
interest. The gifts are all the more gracious because they come to us 
by the hand of one whose friendship for Burma is so evident and 
whom we highly esteem. 

I thank the Governor-General also for the message of goodwill 
which he brings from India and for the tribute which he paid to our 
great leader, General Aung San, who is alas no longer with us and 
to the Burmese Patriotic Forces which took so splendid a part in the 
liberation of my country from the Japanese yoke. 

Finally I would ask the Governor-General to take back to the 
Government and the people of India the sincere good wishes of the 
Government and the people of Burma for the success and prosperity 
of the new Dominion of India. 



Extempore Address at Rangoon University 

12 MARCH 1948 


I t is a great pleasure for me and my wife to have this oppor- 
tunity of visiting the University of Rangoon and to find 
that the buildings have been restored to the use for which 
they were intended. The last time I saw them was just after 
the Japanese Army Headquarters had cleared out of them 
and when the Allied Forces were beginning to use them as a 
hospital for Allied wounded and recovered prisoners of war. 

I remember distinctly the shock I felt on hearing the 
report that my air forces had bombed the Teachers’ Training 
College in the University grounds, for I knew what fine 
buildings the University boasted, and how essential they were 
going to be to Burma after the war. When I enquired why the 
University had been attacked, I was informed that the build- 
ings were being used by the Japanese Army Headquarters. 
I then gave instructions that so far as possible the buildings 
were to be spared for I was certain that the Japanese were on 
the run and I did not wish t6 see the whole University des- 
troyed. I realised then, and it is brought home to me all the 
more now, the vital part the University of Rangoon was going 
to play in the future life of Burma. 

I remember talking to the late General Aung San when 
he visited London at the beginning of 1947 about his future 
plan for the country. He told me that his main object was to 
raise the standard of living and ensure that all in Burma could 
earn a fair and reasonable amount, and to provide enough 
food, clothing and new houses ; enough doctors and hospitals ; 
and enough schools and education facilities in order to meet 
the demand that their increased standards would need. 

I admit that this is a tall order and that it is not going to 
be easy to carry out because of the devastation which the war 
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has caused in your lovely country, which has been a battle- 
field twice over. But there are oil and minerals in the land, 
there are good rivers from which hydro-electric power can be 
obtained, and above all, there is the opportunity of growing 
an abundance of rice for export, of which the world in general, 
and India in particular, stand in such dire need. 

But the greatest potential wealth of Burma must lie in her 
people, the men, women and children. I am not referring 
just to their manual labour, but to the skilled labour which 
although it only constitutes a very small percentage of the 
population at present, can rise to a great proportion with the 
spread of education. 

Remember also the inventive genius of the people which 
can be trained and developed and made use of for the benefit 
of the country. 
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Speech by the President of the Mining, Geological and 
Metallurgical Institute of India, at a Dinner Party 

at Calcutta 

13 MARCH 1948 

During the long history of this Institute it has had the honour of 
entertaining as its Chief Guest three Viceroys of India — Lord 
Minto in 1907, Lord Hardinge in 1912 and Lord Willingdon in 1933. 
To-night, however, we are privileged to entertain one who not only 
was the last Viceroy of India, but who is also the first Governor- 
General of the new Dominion of India; and I can assure you, Sir, 
on behalf of the Members of this Institute, how much we appreciate 
your presence amongst us this evening. 

But to describe you, Sir, in terms of your official designations is 
to paint only a small part of the picture. It has been said that in 
time of national emergency the right man always appears at the right 
moment. There is no doubt that the year 1947 was a time of emer- 
gency and stress in this country which no ordinary man could have 
coped with. But once again the occasion produced the man; and 
you, Sir, by your success in establishing a degree of confidence and 
understanding with the leaders of this country that was quite un- 
paralleled, did a service, both to your own country and to this 
country, which it is difficult to overestimate. 

To you, Sir, who have spent so active and varied a life ondand 
and sea, the affairs of an Institute devoted to Geology, Mining and 
Metallurgy must seem peculiarly dull. But geology has a romance 
of its own, especially to those whose life is spent amidst the jungles 
and mountains of India; mining, particularly in its exploratory 
stages, has almost the attractions of the chase; while metallurgy, 
through the part that it plays in the “ age of alloys ”, has an impor- 
tance in modern life which few at present realise. Moreover, I am 
confident that you, Sir, as Chief of Combined Operations, and later 
as the Supreme Commander of the South-East Asia Command, will 
have appreciated the part that science played in every phase of the 
last war. And of all the sciences, those connected with the activities 
of this Institute may I think be considered to have played a leading 
part in providing the sinews of war that led to final victory. 

These activities are now being directed to more fruitful chan- 
nels; and with the mineral industry the most important after agri- 
culture in the economy of the country, this Institute clearly has an 
important part to play in the progress and development of India, and 
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moreover intends to play it. In furthering these developments, in 
which courage to take decisions and to cut through the entangle- 
ments of worn-out traditions will be more than usually necessary, 
your guidance would have been an encouragement to us all. And 
I can assure you, Sir, that the people of this country and in particular 
those present here this evening, view your departure from India with 
real regret. Though we can appreciate the reasons that may compel 
it, we believe that you will not soon forget a country whose interests 
you have served so well. 

When the history of these eventful times comes to be written, 
the part that you played in them, and in particular the noble work 
that you did to bring about the birth of the new India, will stand 
out in high relief. 

In the words of William Shakespeare, “ You have done the 
State some service, and we know it.” 

Gentlemen, I ask you to rise and to drink the health of His 
Excellency Lord Mountbatten of Burma, Governor-General of India. 


Speech by His Excellency SriRajagopalachari, Governor 
of West Bengal, at the Dinner Party given by the Mining, 
Geological and Metallurgical Institute at Calcutta 

13 MARCH 1 94H 

(The Governor spoke extempore and a full report of what he said 
is not available . The following is extracted from the press reports of 
the speech) 

I do not wish to emphasise Lord Mountbatten’s services to India 
to which ample testimony has already been given, but I would 
like to take this opportunity to stress rather his services to Britain. 
Mr. Churchill may feel that what Hastings and Clive had won Lord 
Mountbatten has thrown away, but that is only true in a superficial 
sense. The deeper reality is that for the all-round suspicion, bitter- 
ness and ill-will that prevailed during the war years, and before, 
Lord Mountbatten has succeeded in substituting unqualified good- 
will between India and Britain. 

Has not Lord Mountbatten, then, done greater service to 
Britain than Hastings and Clive ? For this is the greatest service of 
all. In times to come, it will not be Empires that count, it will be 
goodwill that counts. Therefore, I say uiat he has done more for 
Britain than anyone before him. 
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Dinner Party given by the Mining, Geological 
and Metallurgical Institute of India at Calcutta 


13 MARCH 1948 

I should like to thank you first of all for the very kind way 
you have received me to-night and for the honour you have 
conferred on me in inviting me to dine with you on this 
occasion. You, Mr. President, have referred to my work out 
here in very flattering terms. I am not sure that they are 
entirely justified. But, as I have said on previous occasions, 
any work which I have been able to do out here is amply re- 
paid by the kindness and friendliness I have received on all 
sides. In fact it would not have been possible for me to do 
what I have done but for this kindness and friendliness and 
there was nothing I could do but to give of my best in return. 

You, Mr. President, have suggested that the affairs of an 
Institute devoted to Geology, Mining and Metallurgy must 
seem peculiarly dull. I am, I freely admit, not an expert in 
any of these three subjects, but I was to a certain extent a 
technical expert in a restricted field in that for ten years in 
my earlier days in the Navy I was a specialist in wireless tele- 
graphy, and wrote some of the text-books at that time on the 
subject. In the construction of wireless sets and their com- 
ponents I naturally gained some knowledge of metallurgy. 

In addition I am an associate member of the Institute of 
Naval Architects and the Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
While at the present time I am President of the British institu- 
tion of Radio Engineers. To this extent I can claim therefore 
that I definitely have scientific connections, although not 
directly, With geology, mining and metallurgy. 

I was particularly interested, Mr. President, in your 
reference to mining in India, and to the importance of the 
mineral industry in the economy of the country. In this I 
agree with you entirely. I am sure that the main lines of pro- 
gress at which India should aim in the future are in the spheres 
of education, health and the industrialisation of the country. 
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It is with the last of these three that I am more concerned 
to-night. 

The large-scale industrialisation of the country will lead 
to two things; it will be a means of developing all the latent 
potentialities which exist in India and it will also result in a 
raising of the standard of living. The first step in the indus- 
trialisation of the country is the one which the Government 
are pursuing, i.e., large-scale hydro-electric works. We shall 
thus get increased irrigation, leading to more land under cul- 
tivation, more food and the raising of nutritional standards, 
and under the same schemes we shall get cheap electric power, 
which I hope will be carried all over the country. 

It is when we have this cheap electric power that India 
will really progress, and here I visualise the geological and 
mining experts of the country playing a really big part. Cheap 
electric power will enable us to get at and develop all the 
hidden mineral wealth of the country. Geologists will tell us 
the likely piuccs for the deposits to be found, and with cheap 
power and cheap transport, the development of these pro- 
ducts will naturally follow; I visualise an immense future for 
India when the industrialisation of the country is properly 
accomplished. 

When industrialisation takes place we must take care 
that it does not follow the industrial revolution in England 
150 years ago. Here the people of England were not thought 
of at all, and many were the abuses and malpractices which 
crept in. In the modern India 1 hope the errors of the past 
will not be repeated. Universal education, the raising of the 
standard of living and a respect for the rights and freedom of 
man as embodied in the new draft Constitution should avoid 
all these errors; this future is not immediately around the 
corner, but it will come and of that I am convinced. 

I am sure that all you gentlemen here to-night appreciate 
the need for conservation and wise utilisation of our minerals, 
which once used up can never be replaced. I hope that Pro- 
vinces and States will realise the need for utmost co-operation 
with the Centre so that our resources are used to the best ad\ an- 
tage, and utilised for local industries before any consideration 
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is given to their export abroad. There is, as we all know, 
a paucity of trained personnel in the country, and I am sure 
that the Mining, Geological and Metallurgical Institute will 
offer their utmost co-operation in the training of personnel 
and will give every assistance in the overriding needs of 
national development. 

I will not keep you any longer to-night. I have only 
spoken briefly on what I hope the future of India will be and 
of the part I visualise you gentlemen may play in it. I should 
like to thank you, Mr. President, once again for the kind way 
you have received me and to express my heartiest thanks for 
the hospitality you have offered to me to-night. 
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Extempore Address to the Lady Irwin College, 
New Delhi, on Founder’s Day 

19 MARCH 1948 

I realise it is a great privilege for a mere man to be allowed 
to enter these portals. I believe that some of my A.D.C.s 
would have liked to get into this College and looking round 
at the beautiful students on either side I feel I have been 
luckier than them. 

No — -joking apart, of course, I have another and more 
important reason for being glad to be able to come here to- 
day, because I would like to address a few remarks par- 
ticularly to the students. 

Some of you may have read in the newspapers the re- 
marks I made in the address at the Silver Jubilee Convocation 
at the Delhi University, in which I stressed the great im- 
portance of the role which Universities, Colleges and Schools 
can and must play in the development of this great country. 
But Delhi University is only one of a number of similar Uni- 
versities, whereas the Lady Irwin College is the only one of 
its kind in India. 

Therefore the remarks that I made at the lime about the 
Delhi University apply with far greater force about the Lady 
Irwin College, and I am quite certain that there should be at 
least one such College in every Province in India. 

Now the policy of the Government is well known, and 
the President in her remarks referred to it. It is, as you all 
know, to raise the standard of living of the crores and crores 
of your fellow-countrymen and countrywomen 'ess favourably 
situated than yourselves, who live in miserable hovels, ill-clad, 
under-nourished and illiterate. And the object of the Gov- 
ernment is to try and so replan the economy of the country 
that everyone will be able to earn enough to enable them to 
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live in modern hygienic houses and cottages, and be ade- 
quately clothed, well nourished, kept in good health and be- 
come well educated. To do this the Government will have to 
arrange matters so that there shall be enough houses, cloth, 
food, doctors, nurses and teachers to meet the demands which 
the increased standard of living will create. 

It is obvious that pioneers are required to spread such a 
policy throughout the population; and where can these 
pioneers come from ? They can only come from the fortunate 
few whose privilege it is to have been properly trained in the 
various Colleges and Universities of India. 

I would therefoie like to talk to you about the part which 
women can play in helping forward the Government’s policy. 
In the first instance we want the greatest possible number of 
competent, enthusiastic women teachers who can train other 
girls in the arts of domestic science and mothercraft. I am 
sure that those who are qualifying here in the Lady Irwin 
College will do everything in their power to spread this 
knowledge. But, as I have said before, there are too few of 
you and more colleges of this type are an urgent necessity. 

The question now is how to make the best use of the 
limited output of the Lady Irwin College. I want to suggest 
that each of you who qualifies here should make up your 
mind to give two or three years’ service at least as a teacher 
before you marry. And if you find this is quite impossible, 
then I suggest that you should test the love of your future 
husband and try to persuade him to give you up part-time at 
all events to go on teaching for two or three years. 

Although personally I hope and feel that many of you 
will go in for this high calling of teaching for a much longer 
period than this, I am not suggesting that you should not 
marry ; indeed looking round at the youth and beauty before 
me I feel I should probably be lynched by the young men of 
India if I were to try and deprive them of the chance of find- 
ing their wives from among you, who will probably make the 
best wives and mothers in India. 

But I do suggest that you should try and persuade your 
husband to let you go on and give some service to the country 
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at this very critical period in our history. After all, it is a 
woman after she has been married, and particularly after she 
has become a mother, who is the most experienced and valu- 
able teacher in domestic science and mothercraft. And there- 
fore I feel that this is the very time of life in which we want to 
keep women in the teaching profession. One of the difficulties 
would be the care of the children. The setting up of creches, 
such as are provided in other countries, would be one way of 
solving this difficulty. Working husbands can fend for them- 
selves and get their midday meal in office and allow their 
wives to do part-time work. 

Now you don’t need me to remind you of the high 
maternal mortality rate in the country at the present time. 
The spread of medical science and the growth of the nursing 
profession are doing much to counteract this, but I think and 
believe that the knowledge of domestic science and mother- 
craft will do as much as anything to help. I do suggest that 
this reaPy Is a worth-while cause and one that you should be 
proud to be of service in to your country. 

There arc many other ways in which the students of this 
College can be of help. To begin with, my wife has told me 
that here in the Lady Irwin College no thought of commun- 
alism has ever been met. Here you automatically live in your 
everyday life the creed for which Gandhiji gave his life, and 
when you go out of this College you will, I am sure, auto- 
matically take with you that same spirit of religious tolerance 
and communal harmony wherever you go and whether you 
go on teaching or not. Here is a great opportunity of doing 
a vital service for your country. 

I personally think that the education of women in India 
has been far too long neglected and it should be given very- 
much higher priority if India is to reach her proper stature. 
The women who conceived the idea of the Lady Irwin 
College are much to be congratulated for their vision and 
for carrying it through. I think it is time for the various 
Education Departments at the Centre and in the Provinces to 
take up the work and see that such institutions are established 
and fostered all over India. 
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I am glad to hear that with your studies pari passu the 
students take an interest in social service. And I have learned 
from my wife of how the staff and students helped so magni- 
ficently during the dark days of the disturbances, sometimes 
working all night to cook chupattis to be dropped by air on 
the hungry refugee columns. And I am told that even to-day 
the work of sorting, collecting, making, repairing, packing 
and despatching clothes and blankets from all over India for 
the refugees is still going on. 

I am also glad to hear from those responsible for the con- 
duct and policy of this College that it is their ambition to 
start a children’s school in which student teachers can obtain 
practical experience; and that it is also hoped to have a handi- 
craft section, because, as you all know, in the Basic Education 
Scheme, which is the Government policy, each young child 
will receive training in a handicraft. I sincerely hope that 
these two establishments can be added to the Lady Irwin 
College shortly. 

Finally I would like to congratulate all those who have 
received their diplomas and prizes to-day. I am sure it will 
inspire them to make full use of the qualifications they now 
hold when they go out into the outer world. 

I fear I have done a lot of preaching, which I feel is 
really entirely unnecessary, because I am sure you will all do 
exactly what you feel is right. without my telling you. 

My wife and family and I will continue to follow the 
doings of the Lady Irwin College with the greatest interest 
and we wish you all the best of luck. 
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Extempore Address on the occasion of the 
Presentation of the Maharaja’s Colours to the 
2nd Battalion Travancore Nayar Infantry at 

Trivandrum 

22 MARCH 1948 

I am very proud to have the privilege of presenting the new 
Maharaja’s Colour to the 2nd Travancore Nayar Infantry. 
This Regiment has a long and proud history, having been 
raised 130 years ago; the first Commanding Officer, Henry 
Bailey, being the son of Colonel Henry Bailey of the famous 
Travancore Carnatic Brigade. In 1935 it was re-organised 
under the Indian State Forces Scheme and was fully trained 
and ready when the war came. In June 1941 it left the State 
for service in India, and in February 1942 was doing coastal 
defence duties at Vizagapatam where it had the unique 
privilege of being the first troops to fire at the enemy when the 
Japanese made an air attack on the mainland of India. In 
June 1944 the unit went overseas to the Persia and Iraq 
command and came back in May 1946. 

My only regret is that during this time it did not come 
under my command. I had however the 1st Battalion of the 
Travancore Nayar Infantry under my command. It went to 
Hong Kong with the Indian States Forces Brigade and with 
the Royal Marine Commando Brigade it formed the first 
post-war garrison in Hong Kong where I had the privilege of 
inspecting it almost exactly two years ago. 

Travancore had a record in the last war second to none 
and I shall be very proud of availing myself of the opportunity 
of this parade to invest your General Officer Commanding, 
Major-General Pillai, with the Order of the British Empire. 
This, besides being a personal tribute to your G.O.C., is a 
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recognition of the part played by the Travancore State 
Forces during war. 

In the free Dominion of India you will find a friend, for 
its position and its security rests upon the strength of the Armed 
Forces of the Dominion and of the States who have acceded 
to the Dominion of India who have by so doing, arranged to 
place their Forces at the disposal of the Dominion for overall 
protection in the event of war. I am therefore particularly 
gratified to see that in Travancore the State Forces are kept 
in such a magnificently efficient condition. 

Another duty which has fallen to the Indian Army has 
been to keep law and order in the recent communal troubles 
in the North. I should like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the State on the fact that the Travancore State 
Forces have not had to be used here in Travancore for similar 
roles since there have been no communal troubles in Travan- 
core whatsoever, but rather, peaceful and happy communal 
conditions. 

Finally I should like to take this opportunity — as I will 
have no other — to congratulate His Highness and His Govern- 
ment on the progressive steps they are taking for the adminis- 
tration of this State of Travancore which has a long history of 
good government behind it. 
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Speech read on behalf of His Highness The Maharaja 
of Cochin (who was indisposed) by the Second Prince at 
a Dinner at Cochin 

27 MARCH 1948 

I must at the outset thank Your Excellencies for accepting the invita- 
tion to visit my State and I extend to you a most cordial welcome. 
This occasion is unique. Cochin has welcomed many Viceroys 
before; but this is the first time she is getting an opportunity to wel- 
come a Governor-General. The pleasure is immeasurably increased 
on this occasion because you arc the first head of independent India. 
You are virtually the elected head of this Dominion, for you were 
chosen by our great leaders. If there was any doubt about your 
being the popular choice the amazing demonstrations of the popu- 
lace on August the fifteenth would have set it at rest. It gladdened 
my heart to .:ad in the papers how Your Excellencies were readily 
and spontaneously taken to heart by the people of India. Those 
demonstrations, Your Excellencies, clearly show that there is no 
pettiness about the Indian nation and that to-day it harbours no 
ill-will against England. Both India and England should be etern- 
ally grateful to that Great Soul, Mahatma Gandhi, for this attitude 
of the Indian nation. It is a marvel in this age of hate and strife 
how Gandhiji led this nation to independence without engendering 
in them hatred and animosity towards England. In this task Mahat- 
maji undoubtedly was helped by Your Excellency’s wise and cour- 
ageous statesmanship. And the nation has paid its tribute to you by 
making you, an Englishman, its first constitutional head. I am sure 
a nation which could forget its old grievances against England and 
choose an Englishman as its head, will have the vitality to survive 
the aberrations it is suffering from now and ultimately to create a 
Great India by following the teachings of the beloved leader it has 
lost. 

Your Excellency, in your person you combine other qualities 
which must endear you to your country as well as mine. You are 
connected to the Royal House of England and to its Navy — two 
institutions of which the Englishmen are proud and the rest pardon- 
ably envious. It was in the last decades of your Great Grand- 
mother’s reign in England that I began ' take an absorbing interest 
in politics. By following the course of English politics I had learned 
to cultivate certain ideals and principles. I accepted the Gadi to 
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put into practice those cherished ideals of mine. The time was op- 
portune and I thought I could, by my example, serve the larger in- 
terests of India too. Else I would have hesitated, at this age, to 
accept the responsibilities of governing my State. It was never with 
a light heart, nor with any other motive that I decided to introduce 
full Responsible Government in my State. Circumstances in India 
and the world are such that the Order of Princes can survive only 
if they adopt the principles of English Monarchy. If they do so, I 
believe, in India especially, they can play a very useful part. Indeed 
I think they can be a source of strength and stability to the nation at 
large, a thing very urgently requisite for the prosperity and growth of 
India. 

Your Excellency, in as short a time as possible, the new consti- 
tution of the State will come into being and an election on adult 
franchise will be held. There have been certain manifestations of 
irresponsibility in the State after the transfer of power to the peoples’ 
representatives. I must confess I have not been quite happy about 
it, though still my faith in democracy has not been shaken. The new 
constitution is modelled on the English type. For its successful 
working the prime necessity, Your Excellency will agree, is the exis- 
tence of an absolutely incorruptible and independent judiciary and 
an honest and efficient Civil Service uninfluenced by the Executive. 
I have tried to ensure this. I hope it will be worked in the spirit in 
which it is framed. If it is possible to link the High Court in the 
State to the Supreme Court oflndia it will greatly add to the prestige 
and efficiency of our judiciary which is already very high indeed. 
This is a matter in which Your Excellency’s experience and influence 
will be very helpful and I hope the constitutional experts of your 
Government will be able to find a satisfactory method of creating this 
desirable link between the Centre and my State. 

I am very glad that the Cochin Harbour is going to be a big 
naval base. This is bound to be of great benefit to the State. It is 
my hope that the Union Government will afford large opportunities 
to the people of my State in the Navy and the allied institutions which 
are going to be built up here. 

I can assure you confidently that educated and talented young 
men are available in plenty in this State as well as the rest of Kerala, 
who could usefully be drafted into the Seivice of the Motherland. 

Before I close let me mention a word about Her Excellency in 
particular. I have watched with great interest the noble work of 
Her Excellency among the refugees. Indian womanhood should be 
grateful eternally for the great work she is doing among the refugees. 
But I find such work is nothing new to her. She has been an Angel 
of Mercy in China and in grateful recognition of her work there, that 
ancient country has conferred on her the Order of the Brilliant Star. 
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I don’t know whether our country has any such honour to confer on 
her; but I am sure that they have bestowed on her the nation’s 
everlasting affection and gratitude. And there is nothing greater, I 
believe, that we could do. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let us drink to the health and happiness 
of Their Excellencies, the Governor-General and the Countess 
Mountbatten. May they live long to bring India and England closer 
and together in eternal friendship. 


Speech at Dinner at Cochin 

27 MARCH 1948 

I t has been the desire of my wife and myself before we leave 
this country in a few months’ time to visit those States 
which stand in the forefront of progress and to thank per- 
sonally the Rulers who have by their co-operation facilitated 
the difficult tasks of the last few months. In pursuance of this 
purpose I had long wished to visit Cochin but I had to post- 
pone this tour in the first instance owing to the tragic loss of 
our great leader, Mahatma Gandhi and again later owing to 
important discussions on Kashmir and Hyderabad. I am 
very glad indeed that circumstances have now enabled us to 
pay a visit to Cochin and I should like to express my grati- 
tude for the cordiality of our welcome. 

This is not the first time I have been fortunate enough to 
visit Cochin because I visited the Port of Cochin in 1945 when 
it was being used as a base for my aircraft carriers and landing 
ships and craft. My wife also visited the State during the last 
war to see the fine work which was being done at that time in 
the Combined Services Hospital. VVe are very glad to be back 
again. 

When as a sequel to the labours of the Cabinet Mission 
it appeared that the political control of Great Britain was soon 
to be removed from India, the future of the Indian States be- 
came a question for anxious consid< ration. This arose from 
the fact that British rule had not extended de jure to the States; 
co-ordination in essential matters as between the States and 
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British India was obtained through the operation of Para- 
mountcy, but as this never received institutional sanction, the 
States were in danger of drifting apart from the Provinces as 
soon as the Paramountcy lapsed. The one promising scheme 
which might have remedied this position by combining the 
States with the Provinces in a Federation of India never 
came to fruition. It was essential that if India was not to be 
split up into innumerable political units as before the advent 
of British power, the various units should be brought to- 
gether into one political structure. His Highness was among 
the first of the Rulers who, in the common interest of the 
country, decided to participate in the deliberations of the 
Constituent Assembly, and I should like to pay my meed of 
praise for the statesmanship which inspired this decision. But 
the achievement of a permanent Constitution for India was 
likely to take time, and it was essential that an interim ar- 
rangement for political consolidation should be immediately 
brought about if the country as a whole was to escape disaster 
in the difficult period following the attainment of indepen- 
dence. His Highness’s prompt decision to accede to the 
Dominion in an interim Federation was in keeping with his 
progressive policy in the past. I have no doubt that the unity 
thus created will be an enduring source of strength -to the 
country. His Highness was also among the first of the Rulers 
to concede full responsible’ government to his people. This 
was the natural fulfilment of a policy which was originally initi- 
ated by his sagacious predecessors and was a reward which 
the people of Cochin had earned by their past performance. 
I understand that the preliminary measures for the introduc- 
tion of responsible government are now in progress and I have 
no doubt that under the wise guidance of His Highness it will 
bring lasting happiness and welfare to the people of Cochin. 

Since the rice exports from Burma were cut off during the 
war, Cochin, along with other deficit areas in India, has been 
facing a difficult food situation. Unfortunately the advent 
of peace has not brought any alleviation of this problem. By 
the adoption of prudent and far-reaching measures of food 
control and rationing, Cochin has been able to assure the mini- 
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mum of sustenance to all sections of the people. I am concerned 
to learn that the failure of the North-East monsoon has added 
to the anxieties of His Highness’s Government in the present 
year. The Government of India and the Provincial Govern- 
ments have done all in their power to assist the State with food 
imports and His Highness can rest assured that they will con- 
tinue to render all possible assistance till the trade channels 
are able to function normally. While on this subject I should 
like to say a word of appreciation for the co-operation which His 
Highness’s Government have always extended to the Govern- 
ment of India in the administration of their over-all food policy. 

I should like also to congratulate Cochin for maintaining 
communal harmony while bitter conflicts have been causing 
anxieties elsewhere. I am glad to learn that Cochin continues 
to keep up the high reputation which it has always had in edu- 
cation, health services, communications and all other matters 
which serve to advance the welfare of the common man. The 
recent difficulties in the matter of food supply and the vagaries 
of the monsoon have given an impetus to the development of 
agriculture and irrigation. I also learn that much progress 
has been made in industry and that a promising hydro-electric 
scheme is being promoted. I hope that under His Highness’s 
fostering care and with the co-operation of his subjects, these 
schemes will find fulfilment in promoting the welfare of the 
people. A recent measure which exemplifies the wise and 
progressive nature of His Highness’s adminisu a don is the 
decision to throw open the temples in Cochin to all Hindus 
irrespective of caste. 

Finally I should like to thank His Highness for the kind 
and generous way in which he has referred to my wife and 
myself. If we have been able to help the people of India and 
the States, in any small way to obtain happiness, then our 
labours have been amply rewarded. I should also like to 
thank His Highness for the magnificent welcome and splendid 
hospitality which he has given to my family here. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I ask yo< to join me in drinking 
to the health and long life of His Highness Maharaja Sri 
Kerala Varma. 
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Address of Welcome presented at Cochin 

27 MARCH 1948 

With feelings of joy and admiration, we, the people of Cochin State, 
hail Your Excellency and Countess Mountbatten of Burma into our 
midst and offer you a cordial and hearty welcome. 

We feel proud of having to greet so distinguished a personality 
as Your Excellency. Closely connected by birth with the ancient 
and illustrious Royal House of Britain and brought up in its magni- 
ficent traditions, Youi Excellency has devoted yourself from early 
boyhood to the service of the Commonwealth in a manner bene- 
ficial to humanity at large. Your Excellency’s career from the time 
you joined the Royal Navy as a mere cadet, while only thirteen years 
old, to the victorious termination of your arduous task as the Su- 
preme Allied Commander of South-East Asia is filled with great and 
brilliant achievements, made possible by your indomitable courage, 
strategic skill, and, above all, your unflinching devotion to duty. 
Whether in the seas around Crete, where your ship, H.M.S. Kelly 
was sunk and you were left afloat battling against the waves for 
hours; whether while leading the famous assault into the very heart 
of “Hitler’s Europe” as the Chief of Combined Operations; or 
whether in withstanding the tide of the Japanese invasion in South- 
East Asia and ultimately inflicting upon them their greatest defeat 
on land, your great qualities .shone forth and marked you out as a 
great leader worthy of the highest traditions of the British nation. 

But it is by your statesmanship and political sagacity that Your 
Excellency has become endeared to the people of India and your 
name will best be remembered in this great land. When the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Attlee, made the announcement in Parliament of your 
appointment as Viceroy, he stated that you were to be “entrusted 
with the task of transferring to Indian hands responsibility for the 
Government of British India in a manner that will ensure the future 
happiness and prosperity of India This great mission Your Ex- 
cellency has been fulfilling nobly and successfully. It was Your 
Excellency’s quick and clear insight into the political condition of 
this country that prompted you to tackle the great problem of India’s 
freedom, that had baffled solution so long, and to advise His Majes- 
ty’s Government to effect the transfer of power much earlier than was 
at one time settled by them. Thus it was that free India was born 
on 15 August 1947, instead of in June 1948. Your Excellency’s 
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services at this most crucial period in India’s history have been in- 
valuable and your efforts as the constitutional head of the new 
Dominion to shape its future and to allay distress and communal 
strife can never be forgotten. Especially at this juncture when the 
whole nation is plunged in sorrow by the tragedy of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s death, your presence and directions exert a wholesome and 
soothening influence. 

We shall be failing in our duty if wc do not record our keen and 
grateful appreciation of the splendid work done by Her Excellency 
Countess Mountbatten of Burma for the social uplift of the poor. 
She has thus won the hearts of millions of India. 

We regret to have to mention that we are now passing through 
the most distressing time we have ever had in the matter of our food 
supply. Every inch of cultivable land in our State is under cultiva- 
tion and our procurement has reached its peak. In spite of all these 
efforts we arc getting only a meagre ration. Wc appeal to Your 
Excellency and the Ministers of the Dominion Government to see 
that wc arc given adequate relief in this matter. The starving 
thousands among us will be grateful if alleviation could be brought 
to them by the generosity of your Government. 

In conclusion we wish Your Excellency long life, health and 
happiness, so that Your Excellency may continue to serve the cause 
of humanity and promote its freedom and prosperity. 


Reply to Address of Welcome presented at 

Cochin 

27 MARCH 1948 

M y wife and I are very appreciative of the kind words of 
welcome with which you have received us and for the 
magnificent welcome we have had in this State. It has been 
a very great pleasure to both of us to come back to Cochin 
again. The last time I was here was three years ago when I 
came up from Ceylon to see the naval landing craft here ; and 
my wife also came here during the war years to see the splen- 
did work being carried out in the Combined Sendees 
Hospital. 
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The very flattering way you have referred to our work in 
India has touched us very greatly, although I do not think we 
deserve all the praises you have bestowed on us. But we have 
had a very unforgettable time in India and we have received 
everywhere such kindness and friendship that it has been a 
joy and pleasure to have tried to give our best in return to 
help in building up the free India of the future. 

You have referred to food supplies to your State. You 
know my interest in the food situation in the country. I am 
interested in the food supply position in every part of it and, 
as in the case of Madras, I shall communicate what you ha\e 
said to the Food Minister at the Centre. I have no doubt that 
as in the past, so also hereafter our Food Ministry will render 
you all possible help. Quite recently in view of your special 
efforts at procurement, the Food Ministry has accelerated rice 
supplies to you and they have Cochin’s interest, as of other 
deficit areas, always in view in dealing with the day-to-day 
situation in the country. May I at the same time venture to 
suggest that as the rest of India has to make special endeavours 
to increase production, so also must the State of Cochin try to 
produce more out of each acre than has been possible so far. 
A greater intensification and not merely extension of our agri- 
cultural activity will go a long way to solve the problem of 
India’s food shortage and so also Cochin’s food shortage. In 
this also, I have every hope our Central Government will assist 
your State. 

Much progress has, I learn, already been made in the 
development of industries in the State and it will no doubt 
receive further impetus when the scheme to generate hydro- 
electric power at the falls on the Chalakudi river comes to 
fruition. I feel sure that with her first-class port and the 
fuller exploitation of her great natural resources, which is 
being planned, Cochin will continue to develop to the greater 
happiness and prosperity of her people. 

In conclusion I should like to say how sorry I am that I 
am unable to spend longer in your beautiful State, but my 
time in India is alas very short and in order to see all the 
Provinces and as many of the large States as possible before 
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we depart, we have had to cut down our time in each place 
more than we would have wished. We appreciate very much 
the chance we have had of seeing you all to-day; thank you 
very much for your kind welcome and all good fortune to you 
in the future. . . 



Extempore Address to Officers and Men of the 
Royal Indian Navy at Cochin 

27 MARCH 1948 

W ell, I must begin by apologising to the Commanding 
Officer for breaking up the parade, but those of you who 
know me will remember that whenever I address a ship’s 
company I like them to break ranks and gather round in the 
same way as would occur when the lower deck of a ship is 
cleared and the men gather round the officer who is going to 
address them from the capstan. 

Furthermore, I like to have a good look at all the men I 
am addressing and I also like them to have a chance of having 
a good look at me, so that we can get to know one another. 

Now those of you who are still in the Cauvery and Kistna 
will remember that I came on board your ships in Bombay in 
December to wish you the best of luck on your trip to Eng- 
land. I understand most of the ship’s companies are new, but 
those who are the same will remember that I told you that 
you would be the first representatives of free India to set foot in 
England, and I am proud to learn that you followed my 
advice and held your heads erect and made so grand an im- 
pression there. I have had reports both from Indians and 
from Britishers who were at Portsmouth during your visit, 
and all these confirm this opinion; and I would just like to say 
how pleased I was that you put up such a magnificent show, 
particularly as the eyes of the world to-day are much more on 
India than they used to be before she gained her indepen- 
dence. 

I am also very glad that the Cauvery and Kistna went 
round to Vizagapatam when the Prime Minister launched the 
first big Indian ship there recently. 

I am sorry that the R.I.N. Band are not here to-day but 
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they have had to go to Delhi for the big exhibition and tattoo 
which is to take place there in the beginning of April. As you 
have probably heard the Navy are going to have a field-gun 
competition in this tattoo which always was the most popular 
event of the naval and military tournaments in London. 

Now for a moment I would like to talk about the future 
of the R.I.N. Please remember that it was only fourteen years 
ago that the Royal Indian Marine as it was then called ceased 
to be an Auxiliary Transport Service and was turned into a 
fighting service as the Royal Indian Navy; and that fourteen 
years is a very young age for a navy when compared with the 
navies of other countries and notably the United Kingdom 
which go back hundreds and hundreds of years. 

But you are the lucky ones — you are the pioneers of the 
Indian Navy and it is round men like you that the future 
Indian Navy will be built, because as India develops and be- 
comes economically self-sufficient and rich, so India will want 
adequate defence forces — an Army, a Navy and an Air Force. 
Up to now in comparison with her Army, India has had a very 
small Navy and an even smaller Air Force, but now that she 
is independent, India will want a balanced defence force in 
all three services. The three services have got to continue 
working together in the way they started doing during the 
war. In this connection I am glad to say that the Indian 
Military Academy at Dehra Dun is being thrown open this 
year to Officer Cadets of all three Services. In future there- 
fore the officers of all three Services will be brought up to- 
gether and will know each other and each other’s services, 
for if there is one thing we learnt from the last war it was that 
the three services have got to work together as a Combined 
Defence Force, and that no one single service is self-sufficient 
by itself. 

Up to quite recently the Royal Indian Navy has been 
a “ small ship ” Service with no ship bigger than the Cauvery 
or Kistna ; but you are now going to get a cruiser, and let me 
tell you that when you have your cruiser, you will be twice 
the navy you are now. And as the wealth of India increases 
and her importance increases so I sincerely hope we shall see 
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aircraft-carriers added to the Indian Navy. Out of 150 
thousand men in the Royal Navy, about one-third form part 
of or work with the Naval Air Service, and the time will come, 
when, I feel, that India will also want to have a strong Naval 
Air Service operating from aircraft-carriers. The Royal Indian 
Air Force is shore based, and can only operate its aircraft 
from aerodromes on which they are based or to which they 
have had to be moved, whereas with aircraft-carriers, Indian 
aircraft can be taken anywhere and operate immediately. 
The R.I.A.F. and the R.I.N. Air Service should be comple- 
mentary to each other. 

One final word, and it is this. You all know of the 
troubles and riots that have occurred and that no one man 
by his own efforts has done more to restore peace and com- 
munal harmony than Gandhiji. He gave his life in this cause 
and I remember when speaking to him one day about the 
riots that he said he felt sure that the spirit of comradeship 
which bound all communities of India’s defence forces to- 
gether was a splendid example for the country. The Navy is 
the country’s ambassador abroad, and so here in the Royal 
Indian Navy it is for you to maintain that spirit of goodwill 
which should bind all communities — Hindus, Sikhs and Mus- 
lims — and it is by the example of the services that so muqjj has 
already been done in the cause of communal peace. 

I wish the very best of >luck for the future of the Royal 
Indian Navy. 



Speech by the Governor of Bihar, His Excellency Shri 
M. S. Aney, at a Dinner at Patna 


12 APRIL 1948 

(The Governor-General replied to this speech extempore, and no 
shorthand record was made) 

In proposing the toast I don’t want to make a long speech. 

It is said that when the heart is full, the words are few. Your 
arrival in this city with Her Excellency Lady Mountbatten and 
members of the party this afternoon in response to my invitation has 
indeed filled me and the people of Bihar with great joy. I am sin- 
cerely grateful to you for finding at least a day to pay a visit to this 
historic city, the capital of Bihar. This city of Patna or Patali Putra 
rivals in fame the cities of Haslinapur and Indraprastha in being the 
scat of powcrlui and glorious kingdoms from remote past of which 
history is able to take notice. I may venture to say that Bihar, like 
Kurus, is not merely renowned for being the land of warriors and 
statesmen but also noted for being the birth-place and theatre of ac- 
tion of prophets, philosophers and great preachers of the gospel of 
peace. This is the land where King Janaka, Yogishwar Yadnya 
VValkya, Jainmuni Mahavir, Sidhartha Guatama and Samrat Asoka 
have preached and propounded their philosophies of peace and uni- 
versal love and have shown mankind the path of righteousness and 
emancipation. Some of the most renowned Vidyapiths of ancient 
India were in Bihar. They attracted scholars and seekers of know- 
ledge and truth not merely from India but from man) parts of the 
civilised world also at one time. It is claimed with legitimate pride 
that no erudite Pundit could aspire for all-India lecognition and 
fame unless he succeeded in getting a certificate of approbation from 
the learned men of Patali Putra. The author of Kavya Mimansa, 
a work of high authority on poetics, gives in a couplet the names of 
Varsha, Vupa Varsha, Panini, Pingal, Vyadi, Vararuchi and 
Patanjali as having received recognition at the hands of the Pundits 
of Patali Putra. 

I venture to say that Your Excellencies’ knowledge of India, 
with all your hard and close studies of books on India and the fund 
of wide experience gained in extensive torn o throughout India, would 
have certainly remained incomplete without a visit to the Province 
of Bihar. This Province claims to be specially favoured of Mahatma 
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Gandhi also. It was therefore very appropriate that Your Ex- 
cellency decided to accept my invitation. Your stay is short, too 
short if I may say so. Patna or Patali Putra, situated on the banks of 
the Ganges from the point where the river Son enters it from the 
south to the point where the Gandak joins it from the north, occupies 
a unique position, geographically, culturally and strategically in 
northern India. The recent creation of Eastern Pakistan has added 
to its strategic importance still more. 

I very much wish that inside the Government House Your 
Excellencies should be able to live at ease and feel at home as far 
as possible, free from all artificial restraints which public functions 
do to some extent impose. That is why I want to be brief and confine 
my observations to matters personal rather than public. 

I desire to mention that it is my firm conviction that the creation 
of a new State of Free India on 15 August last became possible only 
because Your Excellency was at the helm of the affairs in India as the 
representative of His Majesty’s Government. You were the last 
Viceroy. India, however, expressed her grateful appreciation of 
your great and invaluable services by ratifying unanimously at a 
special meeting of the Constituent Assembly your selection as the 
first Governor-General of Free India. 

I have some personal knowledge of your great work as a soldier 
as I happened to live in Ceylon as India’s Representative when Your 
Excellency was in Supreme Command of South-East Asia Command 
with its headquarters at Kandy. Your success in that field is brilliant. 
Your title “ Mountbatten of Burma ” bears an eloquent testimony 
to its recognition by His Majesty’s Government and the other mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth of Nations. But the success you 
achieved in negotiations after the termination of the war in India as 
a peace-maker has, in my humble opinion, even outshone the bril- 
liance of your performance as a soldier. Not only you used your great 
talents and influence in bringing to an end the British domination in 
India at a date much earlier than what was originally proposed, but 
you have also given invaluable assistance to the new Indian Ministry 
in handling the extraordinarily difficult and dangerous situation that 
so suddenly and unexpectedly developed soon after that date. 
Similarly, your advice and skilful guidance have been of great use in 
solving the problem of the accession of native States to the Indian 
Union so successfully and expeditiously. Your impending departure 
at an early date is therefore being very much regretted, not only by 
those who intimately know the noble part you have hitherto played, 
but by the people of India as a whole. 

We all mourn the sudden and tragic departure of Revered 
Mahatma Gandhi from this mortal world. That is not a national 
disaster but a world calamity. You have shown your regard and 
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affectionate reverence for that Great Saint and Prophet in a unique 
manner, both during his life-time and afterwards also. He is rightly 
called the Father of Free India. That he undoubtedly was. Among 
Christians it is a general custom, I believe, that a new-born child 
has, besides father, some good person appointed as a god-father. 
I don’t know whether there is any sacramental ceremony performed 
at the time of appointing a god-father. But I have no doubt that 
there must be some feasting to mark that important event. Free 
India is a newly-born babe. Mahatma Gandhi is its father, who is 
unfortunately no more. I believe that he, out of his deep regard for 
you and owing to the great affection you have for India, would have 
certainly approved the idea to proclaim you as the god-father of this 
newly-born state of Free Indian Union. 

I have full confidence that your interest in India’s progress and 
prosperity will continue to grow as Free India grows in age wherever 
you may be. So also Her Excellency Lady Mountbatten, who has 
endeared herself to all by her keen and motherly interest in all 
humanitarian movements, particularly those relating to the uplift 
and welfare of women and children, will always have a soft and warm 
corner in her heart for the people of India. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I wish both the noble Lord and the noble 
Lady a long and happy life and an active and successful career of 
useful service to humanity. 
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Address at the Convocation of Patna 
University 

13 APRIL 1948 

I T is a very great pleasure to me to attend the Convocation 
at Patna University this afternoon and I am deeply hon- 
oured to receive the Degree of Doctor of Science, Honoris 
Causa. I have not been to Patna for more than twenty-six 
years and I have long wished to re-visit this city, because I 
have always been struck by its importance in the history of 
India; for Patna, as you all know, is the modern form of the 
ancient name Pataliputra, and was the capital of many 
famous rulers, chief among whom was Asoka. 

Asoka was a unique combination of soldier, statesman, 
ruler and humanitarian. It is appropriate that his emblems 
(the lions and the wheel of Dharma) placed on his famous 
pillar at Sarnath in the monastery of the Buddha, should now 
have become the emblems of new India. 

Pataliputra has also been the meeting place of various 
cultures. A Greek colony flourished here. A Greek princess, 
the daughter of Seleucus, the greatest of Alexander’s generals, 
was married to a King of Pataliputra. Magasthenes lived 
here as an Ambassador. Later, in Asoka’s days, religious em- 
bassies issued from here northwards and eastwards to Tibet 
and China, southwards to Ceylon and westwards to Syria, 
Egypt, Macedonia and Epirus. 

The Province of Bihar was the scene of the ministrations 
of the Buddha. The place where he attained his enlighten- 
ment and other places connected with his life and teachings 
belong to this Province. 

To this Province, also, belonged the University of Nal- 
anda, the foremost Buddhist University in India from the 
fourth to the twelfth century after Christ. Among its visitors 
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and pupils were world-famous scholars like Huicn Tsiang and 
Itsing of China and others. The heads of this University 
(Chancellors or Vice-Chancellors as we would now call them) 
were drawn from all over India — a Tamil nobleman from 
Madras, a scholar from the Andhra Country and another 
from Assam, etc. Its scholars were incited to Tibet and China 
on cultural missions. The King of Java and Sumatra en- 
dowed a residential home at Nalanda. 

It is thus clear that no city in the world could wish for a 
better cultural background of history, tradition and educa- 
tional associations. 

I am glad that education is being given a high priority 
among development schemes, and that special attention is 
being given to improving the quality of education as well as 
the quantity. It will be necessary to fill in gaps in women’s 
education, scientific and technological studies, art and social 
sciences. With regard to the first of these subjects — that of 
women’s cdu* ation- I understand that the women of Patna 
have been making use of their opportunities to a remarkable 
degree, and it is gratifying to learn that they have been com- 
peting so successfully against the men and ha\e such out- 
standing achievements to their credit. I wish them all en- 
couragement; but feel at the same time that the men should 
take note of it and look to their own laurels. Cultural 
studies are also being re-planned on a strictly non-denomina- 
tional basis, that is on a secular and international basis. 

As is well known, the overall objective of Government 
policy is to raise the standard of living and to plan such other 
developments as relate directly to national welfare. 

Finance has been a vexed question almost everywhere 
and particularly during the period of these two World Wars. 
A recent British committee on post-war university education, 
for example, felt it necessary to complain that the total grant 
for the universities in the United Kingdom was the “ cost of 
four hours’ war ”, and that expenditure on university educa- 
tion would give “ a better national dividend than on most 
forms of public works ”. What is true in the United Kingdom 
is even more true in India. 
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The Government of India have realised this and have 
recently allocated large sums of money to the Provinces for 
development projects including those of university education. 
New universities in Saugor, Rajputana, and Utkal, have re- 
cently been established, and some more are in the process of 
formation in Poona, Indore, Assam and Gujarat. Funds 
being limited, the Government are naturally anxious to see 
that these developments are carefully planned, co-ordinated 
and economical. The University Grants Committee of 
England has conducted its difficult and essential task with 
great success since its formation in 1919 The University 
Grants Committee of the Government of India since its in- 
ception about three years ago has discharged a similar func- 
tion in India and has recently had its scope enlarged so as to 
include besides the three Central Universities of Delhi, 
Aligarh, and Benares, the Provincial Universities. 

Provincial autonomy or university autonomy, or any 
kind of autonomy for that matter, has to be exercised without 
detriment to co-ordinated national development. The uni- 
versities generally are anxious to aid in and be aided by “ all- 
India ” developments in education. 

You have a great opportunity here of fitting yourselves 
for life in the future, and on your labours and on the labours 
of thousands of others like you the future of a great India will 
depend. So when you go out from here please remember you 
have a very special responsibility as a result of your privilege 
of having been here at Patna University. Live up to it and 
good luck to you. 
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Speech by the Premier of Bihar, Shri Krishna Sinha, at 
a Dinner Party at Patna 

13 APRIL 1948 

(The Governor-General replied to this speech extempore, and 
no shorthand record was made.) 

To-night it is my privilege to propose the toast of one of the most 
distinguished couples in the British Empire. His Excellency the 
Governor-General, Admiral Mountbatten of Burma, is an outstand- 
ing statesman and soldier as well as a person of great charm. When 
the British Empire was in peril, he was the first commando leader. 
His was the Herculean task of clearing the Japanese out of Burma and 
the Far East after they had infiltrated widely. When these great 
tasks were achieved with that combination of efficiency and daring 
which can o.Py be called Mountbattenesque, our distinguished guest 
was called upon to shoulder perhaps the heaviest single problem a 
statesman has ever been entrusted with in history — a task which 
many attempted and failed to achieve — the task of ushering political 
freedom to a nation of 400 million which was on the verge of frustra- 
tion and hostile with suspicion. Whatever the reasons, this great act 
of withdrawal will resound in the long history of the British as their 
single greatest contribution to the cause of righteousness. The trans- 
fer of power involved problems and dangers that would have quailed 
most men. You, Sir, took it up and saw it through. And you did it 
in your characteristic way in half the time allotted to you. The result 
is that you find me to-day, a rebel and sworn enemy of British Gov- 
ernment, welcoming you, representative of the same British Empire. 
The period that followed the transfer of power to Irdian hands has 
not been free from travails and sufferings culminating in the assas- 
sination of the peerless prophet of mankind who was among us till 
lately and who laid down his life to our eternal shame — as a sacrifice 
to our communal hatred. But the fact that emerges in bold relief is 
the sincerity, daring and consummate statesmanship with which you 
at the helm of affairs, Sir, have helped the transition. 

I feel that the world needs to-day not only the services of a far- 
sighted statesman like yourself who recognises the claim of every 
country to be free but also the use of the j. 1 inciples of truth and non- 
violence practised in his personal life and preached to the world by 
Mahatma Gandhi. For although the war has been won and lost, 
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peace has not been won either by victors or by the vanquished and 
the world appears perilously nearly losing it once again. There is 
unrest in the world all over. It seems that the lessons of the two great 
wars have not yet been learnt. The basic cause, to my mind, of all 
this unrest and suspicion seems to be mad craze for power to rule, 
which apparently has possessed the minds of men, who do not seem 
to realise that a nation cannot be intolerant of the freedom of others 
and remain itself free. It is only by the world showing the wisdom 
that you have shown in dealing with India, and by nations and in- 
dividuals not only professing loyalty to the doctrine of Satya and 
Ahimsa, but putting the same in actual practice that the salvation 
of the world can be attained. Associated as you were closely with 
Mahatma Gandhi, I feel confident that you will play a great part in 
giving peace to the world. 

The energy and zeal with which Her Excellency the Countess 
Mountbatten has initiated, supervised and seen through humani- 
tarian organisations — alas needed so much these days — have won 
the hearts of many Indians. She has shared your responsibilities 
and duties in a manner expected of an ideal wife. 

We in Bihar arc glad Your Excellencies found it possible to visit 
us. We wish you could have visited us oftener or stayed longer ot 
seen more of the Province. You have heard our Governor, Shri 
Aney, an eminent Sanskrit scholar, speak of the intellectual glories 
of Bihar’s past. I would like to add that Bihar in the past was glorious 
not only intellectually but politically too. It was here that the first 
Indian Empire was founded by Asoka, embracing Kandhar on the 
north and even Ceylon in the south. It is in the land of such a Bihar 
that I welcome you to-night. As one who has spent thirty years of his 
life in the dust and din of political battles and who knows Bihar well, 
I can assure you that Your Excellencies will long be remembered in 
this Province for your distinguished past, your great contribution to 
Indian history in making, your personal charm and perhaps above 
all for loving one whom Bihar worshipped — Mahatma Gandhi. 
Reports say that Your Excellencies may be leaving India. We can 
only wish that your stay had been longer, for clearly only a mission 
of the highest importance can justify taking Your Excellencies away 
from India yet. If that should happen, we of Bihar wish Your 
Excellencies God-speed. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I call upon you to drink the Toast of 
our distinguished guests, Their Excellencies the Governor-General 
and the Countess Mountbatten of Burma. 
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Address to the Annual General Meeting of the 
Indian Red Gross Society and the St. John 
Ambulance Association 

20 APRIL 1948 

I am delighted to welcome you all to this meeting. Many of 
you, impelled by your deep interest in the work of the Red 
Gross and St. John, have come here from far away parts of 
the country, and to them I extend a particular w'elcome. 

The great events of the year 1947, which witnessed the 
historic achievement of freedom by this great country, were 
unfortunately marred by the misery which fell to the lot of the 
vast numbe.o involved in the mass migrations. But it must be 
a matter of real gratification to us all that during those 
troubled days our humanitarian organisations bent all their 
energies to minister to the needs of the sick and wounded 
refugees in camps and hospitals. 

It is significant that in this emergency service the Red 
Cross, St. John and other voluntary social service bodies have 
worked together towards alleviation of suffering under the 
co-ordinating organisation called the United Council for Re- 
lief and Welfare started under the Chairmanship of my wife 
in September. I am very glad that, ably supported by Mrs. 
Matthai and Sir Uslia Nath Sen, she was able to bring to- 
gether so many national organisations at a time of great trial, 
and the results achieved have fully justified the Council’s 
objectives. 

Sir Patrick Spens and Sir Usha Nath Sen have given you 
a survey of the various activities undertaken by the two bodies 
and I should like to pay a tribute to all Red Cross and St. 
John workers who have contributed *0 a record of strenuous 
service often rendered under difficult conditions and thus up- 
held the highest traditions of selfless help. 
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My wife during her tours has seen in refugee camps, 
hospitals and other spheres the multifarious duties performed 
by members of the St. John Ambulance Brigade who have 
come in many batches to Delhi and East Punjab from Bengal, 
Bombay and other places and has complimented them on 
having so loyally answered the call for refugee relief work. 
The cheerfulness with which St. John volunteers rushed to 
render first aid wherever they were called has brought them 
well earned praise from the authorities and the gratitude of 
those they helped. As Sir Patrick has pointed out, the prompt 
help given to Pakistan- bound refugees injured in the train 
crash near Karnal during the night of io-ii October, and 
recently in February the Bannu refugees injured at Gujrat, 
stands out conspicuously amongst the many incidents of de- 
votion to service during the last eight months. 

The crisis demonstrated once again the value of train- 
ing in First Aid, Home Nursing and other health subjects 
and it is good to know that notwithstanding disturbed condi- 
tions, the Provincial, State and Railway St. John Centres 
trained a large number of persons in these very useful subjects. 
I trust that appreciating the ever-present need for this training 
to supplement the country’s medical facilities, the St. John 
Centres will continue to conduct classes m large numbers so 
that at all homes there is someone who can act as~ an in- 
telligent nursing aide and .in all factories, offices, shops, etc., 
someone is at hand to render proper first aid in case of an 
accident. 

The Indian Red Cross has done magnificent work indeed 
in providing hospital and other comfort supplies to camps and 
hospitals whenever the official stocks ran low or were not 
readily available in places where they were required urgently. 
Many times during the last year have I heard my wife say 
how relieved she had felt after visits to various institutions to 
know that she had only to tell the Red Cross of their needs to 
be certain of an immediate response. We may justly feel 
proud that our Red Cross headquarters is always prepared to 
meet sympathetically all requests for help that are made to it. 

The speedy movement from Madras and Bangalore to 
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Delhi last winter of the large supplies of surplus medical and 
other stores given to the Society by the British Red Cross and 
St. John War Organisation earlier in the year was an ex- 
cellent job of work. These stores, a share of which was readily 
sent for use in Pakistan, helped greatly in healing many sick 
and injured refugees whose health had been impaired by long 
marches, difficult journeys, and living in the open in impro- 
vised camps. 

Another sphere in which Red Cross help has been greatly 
appreciated was in the organisation of services for mothers 
and children in the camps. Dr. Pandit, Director of the 
Society’s Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, during fre- 
quent visits to the Kurukshetra camp gave valuable assistance 
to the Health Ministry. We are sorry that she has been un- 
well of late and hope that she will soon be fit again to con- 
tinue her excellent work for women and children. 

Medical stores, milk powder, blankets, warm clothing, 
etc., sent by the Society to the newly-formed branch in Jam- 
mu and Kashmir State have met the urgent requirements of 
the refugees in the State. In this connection I must pay a 
tribute to Dr. Otto Wenger, Delegate of the International 
Red Cross Committee, and Mr. Horace Alexander and Mr. 
Leslie Cross of the Friends Service Unit, for having made 
possible through patient negotiations the repatriation of a 
large number of refugees from Alibcg, Muzaffarpur, Baha- 
walpur and other places. Dr. Wenger’s presence here during 
the last few months has been of special value. 

Amongst its various activities I want to pay special tri- 
bute to the help given by the Red Cross in the setting up of 
the Displaced Persons’ Enquiries and Search Service in the 
Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation to relieve the anxiety of 
refugees by helping contact between separated families and 
missing relations. Red Cross welfare workers in the camps 
are doing fine work in this field and I hope 'that wherever 
refugees have found shelter Red Cross Branches will give this 
Service the support it deserves. 

In anxious times, it is very pleas: ag to note the solidarity 
displayed by the Red Cross family in helping the afflicted in 
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different parts of the world. This spirit has been amply 
demonstrated by the British, American, Belgian, Canadian 
and Australian Red Cross Societies and the Red Lion and 
Crescent Society of Iran which have sent us valuable supplies 
for refugee relief, and though fully occupied with relief at 
home the Indian Society too has played its part by sending 
help to several needy Societies abroad. 

It is pleasing also to note that imbibed with true Red 
Cross spirit the negotiations for partitioning of the Society’s 
funds with the newly-formed Pakistan Red Cross are going on 
in a friendly manner. I hope that they will be so concluded 
that both the neighbourly Societies may work in perfect amity 
in discharging their common humanitarian duties. 

It is noteworthy that Red Cross services to Military Hos- 
pitals including the Welfare Services have been maintained 
satisfactorily and the Homes for the disabled continue to 
provide comfort and treatment to ex-servicemen who unfor- 
tunately were left with serious disabilities from active service. 
We are very happy that the Joint War Organisation’s funds 
are now to vest with the Indian Red Cross Society and St. 
John Ambulance Association and these services will also 
henceforth be the responsibility of the Society. 

Both Sir Usha Nath Sen and Sir Patrick Spens have re- 
ferred to the magnificent work of our Secretary-General, 
Sardar Bahadur Balwant Singh Puri. I, too, would like to 
thank and congratulate him for his untiring efforts. 

We are sure you will all miss Sir Patrick’s genial per- 
sonality and I would like to thank him on behalf of us all for 
the very great interest he has shown in St John’s work in 
India during the past three years. I am very glad that our 
Honourable Health Minister, in spite of her multifarious du- 
ties, has accepted the post of Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Indian Council of the St. John Ambulance 
Association. I am sure that with her guidance and help, 
and under the trusted leadership of Sir Usha Nath Sen, the 
work of the two bodies will continue to grow. 

My wife and I are grateful for the generous expressions 
regarding our association with the St. John and the Red 
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Cross in India. We have deemed it a great privilege to be 
closely connected with these two Associations. As you know, 
we shall only be here for another couple of months, but I am 
sure that wherever our paths may lie in the future, we shall 
always continue to take the closest interest in the St. John 
Ambulance Association and Brigade in India and the Indian 
Red Cross Society. We wish them every success in their 
benevolent tasks. 
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Attestation Parade of the Madras Regiment at 
Wellington (South India) 

27 APRIL 1948 

I am particularly glad to have had this opportunity of being 
present at the Attestation Parade of the Madras Regiment 
to-day. Not only because this Regiment is the oldest Regi- 
ment in the Indian Army, but more particularly because three 
of your Battalions served under my command in South-East 
Asia during the recent war. 

The 1 st and 4th Battalions were in Burma and the 1st and 
2nd Battalions in Singapore and all three worthily upheld 
the traditions of your Regiment. 

In the dark days of last September during the iiots in 
Delhi the 2nd and 4th Battalions were rushed up and carried 
out the most difficult duty a soldier can be called upon to 
perform, namely that of internal defence, in the most exem- 
plary manner as I can personally testify since I visited their 
posts. The 1st Battalion is now serving in Kashmir with-great 
distinction. 

You young men arc therefore entering a great Regiment 
and I am glad to see that you and the other men present on 
parade have shown that smartness of bearing which is worthy 
of your Regiment. 

The Indian Army has a record second to none and I was 
\ ery proud to have had so large a part of it under my com- 
mand in Burma. You now have the privilege of serving a free 
and independent India. 

Good luck to you. 

(His Excellency's Speech was afterwards read out in Tamil.) 
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Reply to Addresses of Welcome presented by 
the Municipal Council of Bangalore City and 
the Municipal Commission of the Civil Station, 

Bangalore 

27 APRIL 1948 

I t has been a great pleasure to my wife and me to receive 
these addresses from the President and Members of the 
Bangalore City Municipal Council and from the President, 
Vice-President and Members of the Municipal Commission of 
the Civil Station, Bangalore. We should like to thank you 
very much lor your kind words of welcome and for the very 
nice things you have said about us. If we have been able to 
accomplish anything in the comparatively short time we have 
been in India it is because both of us have received on all sides 
the greatest co-operation and understanding from everyone 
with whom we have come into contact. I in the political 
sphere, and my wife in the sphere of medical, nursing and 
welfare work, have at all times been received with the greatest 
friendliness and kindness, and in these circumstances we have 
naturally been encouraged to give of our best m return. 

I was most interested to hear that the foundation stone 
of this historic hall was laid by King Edward VII when he 
was Prince of Wales in 1878 -because my father was a young 
naval officer on his staff and must have been present on the 
occasion. 

This is not our first visit to Bangalore. By a coincidence 
I was here first when I was a junior staff officer with King 
Edward VII’s grandson the Prince of Wales over twenty-six 
years ago. I also came here during the last war, when the 
Cantonment was a big Army Centre and in addition the air- 
fields here were a main centre of Allied Air Forces’ activities. 
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My wife also visited the hospitals at Bangalore and Jallahalli 
and so it is a great pleasure to us to come back here again in 
more peaceful and happy conditions, for I have always 
thought that Bangalore is one of the best laid out and most 
attractive cities in India. Certainly there is evidence every- 
where of careful town-planning and, blessed as you have 
rightly said with the most salubrious climate, I see no reason 
why the city should not continue to make great progress. 

I was interested to hear of the various advances which are 
being made, not only in housing, but in all the many other 
aspects of municipal life. I am not at all surprised to hear of 
such progress, because Mysore State, in company with the 
other major States of the south, has long been famed for its 
progressive outlook in all directions, and for the high stan- 
dards it has set in its social activities. 

I am sure that States such as Mysore have a big part to 
play in the India of the future. The last year has seen great 
changes in the structuie of the Indian States. I have always 
been in favour of mediatisation for small States and the forma- 
tion of larger viable units. Mysore, of course, continues to 
stand as a major State in its own right, and with the recent 
constitutional changes I am sure you can all look forward to 
increased prosperity and progress. 

We are very sorry that our stay in the State, and par- 
ticularly in Bangalore, is so short. But we have been anxious 
to see as much of India as possible, and particularly all the 
Provinces and the major States. This has naturally curtailed 
the amount of time we can spend in each place, for, as you all 
know, we leave India for good in eight weeks’ time. But we 
shall take away with us very happy memories of our tours 
through India, and especially of the warmth and friendliness 
of the greeting you have given us here. I should like once 
again to thank both of you municipal organisations for the 
kind way you have received us and to wish you all the best of 
good fortune in the future. 
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Laying of the Foundation Stone of the Soldiers’ 
Home at Bundi 

7 MAY 1948 

W hen my friend and late companion-in-arms, the Maharao 
Raja of Bundi, invited me to pay him a visit I gladly 
accepted but I intentionally postponed that visit until after 
his State had merged with the Rajasthan Union in order to 
be able to pay public tribute to his high-minded and patriotic 
action. 

No one who stops for one moment to consider the feel- 
ings of those rulers who like His Highness have voluntarily 
given up the ruling powers which their ancestors held for 
generations can fail to realise the full extent of the sacrifice 
they have made. 

The people of the States concerned and indeed all the 
rest of us in India have cause to be grateful to these Princes 
and I am glad to have been able to come at this time to re- 
cord my expression of appreciation for all time, for the date 
of this ceremony to-day will mark the period when this visit 
took place. 

I am doubly glad therefore to have the opportunity of 
participating in this ceremony to-day and to have been re- 
ceived by such a smart guard of ex-soldiers, because as a 
serving officer anything connected with ex-servicemen is dear 
to my heart. 

I am told that this Soldiers’ Home is intended to serve as 
a hostel for ex-soldiers visiting Bundi City for short periods and 
as a club and meeting place for ex-soldiers living in Bundi. 

I am also informed that many of those who will use the 
home will be ex-soldiers from othei parts of India who have 
migrated to Bundi under the Land Colonisation Scheme for 
ex-soldiers. 
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I hope that ex-servicemen of the other two Services will 
also come within the orbit of this organisation. 

I have a close interest in the welfare of Indian ex-service- 
men, because in my last appointment as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, South-East Asia, the majority of the forces serving 
in the Command came from the Indian Army. The magnifi- 
cent performance of the Indian Army during the Burma 
Campaign, and its subsequent work in Allied Countries after 
the defeat of Japan will never be forgotten. 

It was a very great pleasure to me to have His Highness 
the Maharao Raja of Bundi serving in my Command and his 
outstanding war service, culminating in the award to him of 
that coveted decoration for gallantry, the Military Cross, by 
His Majesty the King, is well known to you all. 

As His Highness has just said more than two thousand 
men from the State followed his example and served with the 
Indian Army which is a figure which compares favourably 
with that of other States who sent actual State Units to the 
war. It is clear therefore that this Soldiers’ Home will prove 
of real value and I wish all of those who will be connected 
with it in the future every good fortune. 

I shall now have great pleasure in laying the foundation 
stone. 
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Speech by the Rev. F. M. Drake, Principal, Bishop 
Cotton School, Simla 

21 MAY 1948 

It is with more pleasure and sense of privilege than you can possibly 
imagine that I welcome Your Excellencies to our School to-day. We 
welcome with you His Excellency the Governor of the East Punjab 
and Lady Trivedi and we welcome Doctor Bhargava, Premier of 
the East Punjab, together with Mrs. Bhargava and the host of other 
distinguished guests. 

But it is more to His Excellency the Governor-General of India 
and Lady Mountbatten that our welcome and attention is specially 
directed. You all know, I think, that for many years, years almost 
past the telling, Their Excellencies’ distinguished predecessors have 
by their kindness, and, I believe, I dare say by their affection, kept 
our courage and our purpose high. The end of such distinguished 
patronage must inevitably be a matter of the greatest regret. But 
in this case there is the greater cause for sorrow, in that, whether they 
willed it or no, Their Excellencies have profoundly endeared them- 
selves to us here in Simla. 

Now that they are so shortly to leave us, and that so soon they 
will no longer have an official position here in India, I have the 
courage to say what I think. How could one have believed that two 
people, so distinguished and so preoccupied with the mountainous 
task, would yet have caused so little alarm in the heart of the com- 
mon man; would have put him so completely at his c,.se; herein lies 
the true quality of greatness. And herein the quality .vhich calls out 
our greatest loyalty. 

Our welcome to them this afternoon is as sincere as our sorrow 
that we must lose them. 

Before I ask His Excellency to address us and present the Flag, 
there are three things I wish to tell you. 

1. B.C.S. still stands four square. We have past successfully 
through a great storm and I believe our future is secure. That this 
should be so is in great measure due to the loyalty of my Staff, whom 
in your presence I hereby thank on behalf of myself and the Govern- 
ing Body. 

2. The results of the recent School Certificate Examination, 
held last December, were good. 

3. At the close of the ceremony our visitors in the body of the 
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Hall are asked to follow the Flag out, and to make their way as 
rapidly as possible into the Chapel so that the minimum of time may 
be wasted. 

Many of you have not yet seen our boys’ Common Rooms and 
I hope that after tea you will take the opportunity of visiting them. 


Extempore Speech at the Bishop Cotton School, 

Simla 

21 MAY 1948 

O ne of the first speeches I made to any School or University 
in India was to Bishop Cotton School on 13 October 1947. 
Since then I have given addresses at a number of other 
Schools and Universities. But this will be the only school to 
which I shall have given a second address. Incidentally, I 
expect it will be the last one that I shall give to a school before 
I relinquish, with a sad heart, the office of Governor-General 
of India on 2 1 June. I feel, however, it is particularly fitting 
that I should be giving this second address to Bishop Cotton 
School for it has been so closely associated with the Viceroys 
and Governors-General of India in the past. Two of them, 
Lord Canning and Sir Johrf Lawrence, assisted at its launch- 
ing nearly a hundred years ago. Among others who have 
taken an active interest in the School have been Lords Cur- 
zon, Chelmsford, Irwin, Willingdon, Linlithgow and Wavell. 

Throughout its long history this School has rendered 
faithful service by educating boys of many nationalities ac- 
cording to the highest English public school standards. The 
record of the Old B.C.S. Boys has shown, by their courage, 
competence and devotion -to duty, how great a service a 
school of this type can render. 

Throughout this long period, the School has done its 
work under the Union Jack. Now that the flag of the Indian 
Union flies in its place, the School has in my opinion an even 
more important duty to perform. I did not emphasise this 
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aspect during my last speech here, but I have been talking 
about the policy of the Government of India in some of the 
addresses at other educational establishments. Therefore, 
what I wish to say now is not exactly “ news ” in the news- 
paper sense of the word, but it is nevertheless probably news 
to you and certainly of considerable importance to all here at 
B.C.S. 

To begin with, I would like you to understand what the 
main policy of the Government of India is for the future de- 
velopment of this great country. It is very simple, but very 
important. It is just this : to raise the standard of living of 
the crores and crores of people living in this country in less 
fortunate circumstances than yourselves, and to raise it as 
much as possible and as soon as possible. 

His Excellency then spoke on the future policy of the Government 
of India along the same lines as his address at the Doon School on 
page 125, and concluded as follows: 

I know that boys here come from all over the world, from 
the United Kingdom, from East Africa, from Iran, from 
Afghanistan, from Ceylon and from Burma. The remarks which 
I am now making are, however, particularly addressed to 
that ever-increasing number who come from the Dominion of 
India itself, and to those others, particularly British boys, who 
may be making their lives out here in India. But many of 
these remarks will also apply to the boys from countries like 
Ceylon and Burma which have recently got their freedom and 
have the same problems to face as India. 

I have learnt with great pleasure from the Governors of 
the School that B.C.S. is flourishing and that many sons of 
Government servants are now being educated here. As I said 
before, this must unfortunately be my last visit to the School, 
and I feel that no parting gift could more completely express 
the high purpose for which this School has always stood and 
will I trust always continue to stand than the flag of that 
country to which their allegiance is now due. In giving this 
flag I am sure I need not ask you to honour it. The most 
thrilling experience any boy can have is to be here at this 
moment fitting himself to help make India great. That is why 
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I feel that B.C.S. is so terribly important. There are all too 
few establishments like yours. From here the great India of 
the future will grow. It is up to you. Good luck. 


Speech by Shri G. C. Chatterji, Director of Public In- 
struction, East Punjab, and Education Secretary, East 
Punjab Government, at the Bishop Cotton School, Simla. 

21 MAY 1948 

I consider it a great privilege to have been called upon to propose a 
vote of thanks on this memorable occasion. I will venture to do so 
in a dual capacity, first as a member of the Board of Governors of 
the Bishop Cotton School, Simla, and secondly as the Head of the 
Department of Education in this Province. From the point of view 
of the School, Sir, the ceremony which you have performed to-day, 
marks the completion of one epoch, and the beginning of a new one. 
This school was intended by its pious founder to provide a Christian 
education for the sons of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. But for 
many years past, it has never followed a policy of exclusiveness, and 
its doors have been always open to Indian children whose parents 
wished to obtain for them the benefits of the special facilities which 
this school provided. Indian boys who entered this school shared 
equally in all the privileges, as well as the responsibilities^ which 
membership of this institution implied. Many of them rose to school 
offices of distinction both on tl>e academic as well as the athletic side. 
Several of them became prefects, captains of teams, heads of houses, 
and even head boys of the school, and in other ways contributed to 
that rich heritage, on which this school lives and flourishes. 

But essentially in the past, the purpose of the school was to dis- 
seminate the type of education which represented the best in the 
British tradition. To-day this school and many others of its kind, are 
called upon to discharge a new function, a function which, if I may 
say so, requires a broader vision, a greater determination and capacity 
of adaptation to a quickly changing political and social environment. 
In the Free India of the future this school while preserving what is 
best in the British scholastic tradition, must also open itself out to 
cultural and social influences which represent what is best in the Indian 
tradition. 

That is why I venture to suggest, Your Excellency, that the cere- 
mony which you have performed to-day, marks the beginning of a 
new epoch in the history of this school. It is under the Flag of Free 
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India, and in true loyalty and devotion to that Flag and all it repre- 
sents that the future of the school lies. And it is indeed appropriate, 
that you, Sir, who have played so distinguished a part in those mo- 
mentous decisions, which have led India to freedom, should have 
also shown us the path, that we in our smaller sphere have to follow, 
by presenting to us the Flag of India. 

Your Excellency, Governor-Generals and Viceroys are apt to be 
a source of endless trouble to the school-boy. The order of their 
succession, their various exploits and edicts, are inclined to get mixed 
up in the little brain already chock-full of many other things of more 
immediate concern to himself. It is only rarely that the dull page of 
history is livened up by the rise of a great personality, the story of 
whose deeds becomes a romance of human achievements, and lives 
on in the memory not only of schoolboys who have to swot for ex- 
aminations, but also in the memory*of all mankind. 

If I may be permitted to say so, the brief period of your Vice- 
royalty and Governor-Generalship of India will form one such glor- 
ious chapter of history, not only for India, but also for England, for 
you smoothened out the pathway of India to Freedom, and at the 
same time demonstrated that Britain prizes freedom not only for its 
children, but also for those of an alien race. You with your courage 
and vision have thrown back the curtain of distrust and suspicion 
which had been growing up between our two peoples, and you have 
made possible the promise of a lasting and equal friendship between 
them in the years to come. May this school be a practical means for 
the growth of that friendship, between those who come of the British 
or the European race and those who come of Indian or of Eastern 
stock, and may all that is best of the British tradition fuse and mingle 
here with all that is best in the heritage of India. 

Your Excellency, you have laid us under a great debt of grati- 
tude as a result of your presence amongst us to-day. Our thanks are 
equally due to Her Excellency the Countess Mountbatten whose 
countless good deeds have endeared her to all in India. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I beg to propose a hearty vote of thanks 
to His Excellency the Governor-General and to Her Excellency the 
Countess Mountbatten, which I am quite sure you will carry through 
with acclamation. 
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Speech by His Excellency Sir Chandulal Trivedi, 
Governor of the East Punjab, at a Dinner 
at Barnes Court, Simla. 

ai MAY 1948 

It is a great privilege, and yet a greater pleasure to my wife and my- 
self to accord Your Excellencies a most hearty welcome to Simla, 
the Capital of our new Province of East Punjab. We are most grate- 
ful to Your Excellencies for having spared time to be with us this 
evening in spite of your many preoccupations during your all too 
brief a stay in Simla. 

I do not propose to refer here to the complex and baffling 
political situation which faced Your Excellency on your assumption, 
in March 1947, of the distinguished office of Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, nor do I propose to refer to the superb statesman- 
ship, the great love and understanding of our people and the match- 
less energy and drive which Your Excellency brought to bear upon 
that situation. I would only say that in less than ten weeks after 
your arrival Your Excellency resolved the political deadlock and in 
another ten weeks has had completed the difficult and complicated 
preparatory processes which culminated in the complete transfer of 
power on 15 August and in the establishment of a free India on that 
historic date. Our people, through our Constituent Assembly, in- 
vited Your Excellency to be the first Governor-General of a free and 
independent India and, as far as I am aware, there is no parallel to 
such an invitation in history. History will, I am sure, rank Your 
Excellency as the greatest Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

Events in East Punjab moved with tragic and breathless rapidity 
from 15 August and, throughout the dark days and weeks which 
followed, the Indian Union, headed by Your Excellency and our 
Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, gave me and my col- 
leagues all possible support in restoring law and order and in dealing 
with the problems arising from the mass movements of populations 
to and from East Punjab. My colleagues and I can never forget Your 
Excellency’s personal sympathy for and assistance to us in the deli- 
berations of the Emergency Committee of the Indian Cabinet which 
was set up in September 1947 and to which we from the East Punjab 
came with all sorts of requests, sometimes amounting to almost 
peremptory demands. 

Your Excellency has all the gifts with which gods can endow a 
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mere man, but I am not indulging in the art of adulation or even 
attempting to practise chivalry when I say that in all your achieve- 
ments in India and elsewhere Your Excellency owes less to gods or 
even your fine qualities of head and heart than to your gracious lady 
Her Excellency the Countess Mountbatten of Burma. What a fine 
and mighty benignant influence has Her Excellency been throughout 
India! Her irresistible charm of manner, her innate sweetness and 
goodness, her intense affection for our people, however humble their 
wordly station may be, have endeared her to all of us in East Punjab 
and, frankly, I do not know where we would have been but for the 
tremendous help Her Excellency gave us in her capacity of Chairman 
of the United Council of Relief and Rehabilitation. I am not in the 
secrets of the Indian Cabinet to say whether Your Excellency was 
responsible for setting up the Emergency Committee to which I re- 
ferred a little while ago, but I know that the idea of a United Council 
was entirely Her Excellency’s. Throughout the last nine months she 
has toiled day and night in this good cause of relief and rehabilitation. 
Minding not heat, nor dust, nor rain, Her Excellency visited all our 
refugee camps in East Punjab, not once, not twice, but several times 
and gave, not only most valuable suggestions, but most sterling assis- 
tance in all shapes and forms. Her Excellency’s visits to our camps 
have been a source of great inspiration and encouragement to my 
wife and our refugee organisation, and we in East Punjab will never 
forget the immeasurable debt we owe to Her Excellency. I often had 
the privilege of sitting next to Her Excellency in the meetings of the 
Emergency Committee. I have already referred to the help Your 
Excellency gave us in that Committee, but after all Your Excellency 
is a constitutional Governor-General with limitations inherent in that 
position. For Her Excellency, however, there were no constitutional 
limitations to her support to us in the East Punjab and me particu- 
larly, and I will always remember the great encouragement she gave 
to me in all my pleadings for East Punjab, no matter how insistent 
were some of those pleadings. 

It is sad to think that Your Excellencies will be leaving India in a 
month’s time. Your Excellencies will always remain enshrined in our 
hearts. To my wife and myself, Your Excellencies’ departure will be a 
great personal loss. We have received many kindnesses from Your Ex- 
cellencies both in Orissa and East Punjab— kindnesses which we can 
never repay except with gratitude — and we are sure that wherever 
Your Excellencies are you will never forget India or our new and 
struggling Province of East Punjab. We are also confident that we can 
always count upon Your Excellencies as good friends of India. Your 
Highnesses, ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to join with me in drinking 
to the health of Their Excellencies the Ec*rl Mountbatten of Burma, 
Governor-General of India, and Countess Mountbatten of Burma. 
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Extempore Speech at Dinner given by His 
Excellency the Governor of East Punjab at 
Barnes Court, Simla 

21 MAY 1948 

I am never very fond of after-dinner speaking, and par- 
ticularly not if I have to take an active part in it myself. 
But for once I am glad to have the opportunity of standing up 
and speaking because I want to tell your Governor and all of 
you here what I feel about him and about the East Punjab. 

To begin with, I would like to thank His Excellency very 
much indeed for the kind things which he has said. As regards 
myself, I cannot accept them as deserved, for they are alto- 
gether too generous. For my wife, 1 have no hesitation in 
accepting them, for I agree with every word he has said. 

She asked me so say to-night how deeply she appreciated 
the help and the co-operation that she has received through- 
out the East Punjab — from the Governor and the Ministers, 
down to the lowest rank of officials, in each of the Districts, 
and without which she say that she could have achieved very 
little, and she wished me fo express her thanks and apprecia- 
tion. 

I would like to return the compliment and turn the 
tables on your Governor by telling him that he is one of those 
fortunate Governors who has a wife, to help him in his very 
difficult tasks, and in Lady Trivedi, I am sure, he has got a 
very worthy helpmate, and one who will be of as great assis- 
tance in the future as she has been in the past. 

I first got to know Sir Chandulal Trivedi when he was 
Secretary of the Defence Department, when I came out to 
South-East Asia in 1943. Now the set-up was rather curious 
in those days. Until I came out, the same man was in com- 
mand of the base and of the theatre of operations — the base 
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at that time, of course being India, and the theatre of opera- 
tions Burma. Field-Marshal Wavell and later Field-Marshal 
Auchinleck were in command of the operations of only British 
and Indian troops and air forces. The American Forces were 
under the command of General Stilwell ; and the Chinese in 
Burma and India were also under his command. The British 
Fleet was directly under the Admiralty in London. So it was 
decided to set up a Supreme Allied Commander who would 
command all these various allied units of the navies, armies 
and air forces for the campaign in the South-East Asia 
Theatre, and in doing so it was decided to split the opera- 
tional command from the command of the base. 

I well remember at the Quebec Conference, when the 
news was sprung on me that 1 was to be the Supreme Allied 
Commander, that the Americans protested at the separation 
of the operational command from the command of the Base, 
and wanted the Commander-in-Chicf, India, to be under the 
Supreme Allied Commander. The British Chiefs of Staff 
resisted this suggestion saying that it was constitutionally im- 
possible to place the Commandcr-in-Chief, India, under any 
Commander who did not ow-c allegiance to the Government 
of India. 

The consequent position was fraught with difficulty. It 
was essential to avoid being at cross purposes. However the 
situation was saved by the fact that on every level in South- 
East Asia Command and India Command, officers got on 
admirably with each other. I was pai ticularly wc *ried about 
the Civil Service clement of G.H.Q., India, for we had no 
counterpart to this in South-East Asia Headquarters. Here 
it was that your present Governor proved invaluable, be- 
cause he went out of his way to help establish excellent rela- 
tions. I have no hesitation in saying the set-up between India 
Command and South-East Asia Command worked better 
than if India Command had been placed under my orders, 
because India Command made voluntary sacrifices to help 
the fighting men in the theatre of operations which I would 
never had the heart to order them to make. 

The next time I came across him he was Governor of 
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Orissa. I remember that at the Governors’ Conference last 
April, every time we came to Orissa everything was reported 
as perfect; the Governor had no complaints or worries. And 
so I was not sorry when the Prime Minister suggested that Sir 
Chandulal Trivedi should go to the East Punjab, for if you 
think of the various problems which confronted this Province, 
you will agree that the East Punjab was the most important. 

The Government of the East Punjab has had to face by 
far the most difficult task of any Pro\incial Government in 
either Pakistan or India. Out of the eleven Provinces of the 
undivided India only two were to be completely partitioned, 
and a third, Assam was to have a part taken awav and handed 
to East Bengal. So it was quite clear that the four new Pro- 
vinces of East and West Punjab and Bengal were going to be 
difficult ones. Two difficulties might face them; they might 
lose their administrative capital and administrative ma- 
chinery. Secondly they might be faced with riots and troubles 
and mass migration. Let us take West Bengal hist. The 
administrative capital, Calcutta, was left in West Bengal and 
thanks to Gandhiji’s efforts there peace was maintained. In 
the case of East Bengal they lost their administrative capital, 
and I have no doubt that this caused them great difficulties 
but the main thing was that they had peace. 

The Punjab, as you all know, was rent with riots, mas- 
sacres and mass migrations, and that would have been enough 
to make the task of the Go\ eminent of either half extremely 
difficult. But the East Punjab was the half that had no capital, 
for Lahore went to the West Punjab. Simla was too far away 
for the seat of a Government which had to deal with riots and 
refugees in the plains — a capital had to be found on the plains. 

Out of all the Provincial Governments of India, this is the 
Government which had the most severe task to face. The 
strength of a chain is the strength of its weakest link: if it 
breaks, the chain is parted. The weakest link of India has 
been, up to now, the East Punjab, through no fault of yours, 
but through the circumstances I have already described. It 
was upon East Punjab that the eyes of the Central Govern- 
ment most earnestly turned. I am sure it is true to say that 
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the Central Government have devoted more time, more 
trouble, and I think, more sympathy and understanding and 
practical help to the troubles of the East Punjab than any 
other Province. 

If the East Punjab can grow into a healthy, fine, well 
administered Province, nothing can go far wrong with India 
as a whole. I shall watch with the greatest interest and sym- 
pathy what happens here, knowing that this is the therm- 
ometer by which the temperature of the country can be told. 
I have no doubt that, when all the irrigation schemes such a 
the Bakra Dam project get under way, this Province can 
achieve a secure and fine position. 

The Governor has referred to the meetings of the Emer- 
gency Committee of the Cabinet. Originally we held a meet- 
ing every day and the East Punjab Government sent their 
representative every Friday. I can think of no single occasion 
in the two months these meetings took place, when the East 
Punjab representatives arrived on the right day or at the right 
time! It was not of course their fault— it was always due to 
something else — either bad flying weather or a mechanical 
failure. In fact the only day they turned up on time was when 
my wife gave them a lift in my aircraft. 

Finally, I would like to say a word now about Simla as 
a town and a place. Simla has always been the summer home 
of my predecessors, but we have been here more than you 
probably realise. This is our sixth visit since w<‘ came out in 
March last year. In those six visits I think we wdl have spent 
a total of about one month in Simla out of the fifteen we have 
spent in India; so we know it quite well, and in particular we 
know the town itself and the district round about; but I must 
confess that what wc like best is our little house at Mashobra. 

Recently we persuaded the Prime Minister of India, 
Pandit Nehru, to come up for three days, and this is the first 
time since I came out here that I have been able to make him 
stop work. He too expressed a great devotion lor the place. 

I am afraid that I have talked a long while in rather a 
rambling way, but believe me it is from the heart. When we 
go away in a month’s time we shall be sad, terribly sad, 
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because we have loved everything in India. Everyone has been 
so kind and so helpful. 

When we go to England we will continue to take the 
greatest interest in what goes on out here, and if ever I get a 
long enough leave, we shall come out here and spend it 
among you. 

Thank you very much. 
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Speech by Bhailal D. Patel, Secretary of the Birla 
Engineering College, at the Opening Ceremony of 
the Birla Vishvakarma Mahavidyalaya (Engineering 
College) at Anand 

14 JUNE 1948 

It is my proud privilege to welcome Your Excellency and Lady 
Mountbatten on this unique occasion. This is the first time in the 
annals of this district that a distinguished and august person of the 
rank of the Governor-General of the Indian Union has honoured us 
with a visit. And the occasion becomes even more memorable when 
it is a person of Your Excellency’s magnificent achievements and im- 
mense popularity with all sections of the Indian people. It is im- 
possible to express in mere words our gratitude to Your Excellency 
for the honour you have done us in consenting to perform the opening 
ceremony of tru Birla Vishvakarma Mahavidyalaya. 

This Engineering College is a part of a bigger and wider scheme, 
which aims at the economic, social and cultural development of 
villages in this district. 

We propose to make Vallabh Vidya Nagar a model village 
working as a laboratory, where all problems of village uplift will be 
tackled under the able guidance and wise leadership of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel. The establishment and growth of the Engineer- 
ing College will be of material assistance to us in our work. 

In pursuance of our aims, we have already undertaken water- 
supply and drainage schemes for half a dozen towns and villages. 
Plans and estimates for some of these have already been sanctioned 
by Government and the rest are awaiting sanction. We are manu- 
facturing most of our own building materials and the materials for the 
water-supply, drainage and irrigation. We intend to develop our 
workshops to manufacture the requisite machinery for cottage in- 
dustries, run on electricity. 

On the educational side, we opened last June the Vithalbhai 
Patel Mahavidyalaya, teaching courses leading up to and including 
the M.A. and M.Sc. of the Bombay University. During the very first 
year of its existence, it attracted six hundred students and this year the 
number is expected to reach a thousand. Hostel accommodation is 
available for over five hundred students and more is under construc- 
tion, our object being to make all our educational institutions resi- 
dential. 
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This year, thanks to the munificent donation of Rs.25 lakhs 
from the Birla Education Trust, we are starting the Engineering 
College, which, as I have already stated, will be of considerable assis- 
tance to us in furthering our work of rural reconstruction and uplift. 

We are making a start by providing instruction in three blanches 
of Engineering, viz., Civil, Mechanical and Electrical. We propose, 
in the course of time, to add Automobile Engineering, Mining and 
Metallurgy, Telecommunications, Agricultural Engineering and 
Aeronautics. Hydro-electric schemes have, we think, a great futuie 
in these parts and we hope to specialise in this very important branch 
of Engineering. 

We intend to have other educational institutions like the Medi- 
cal College, Commerce College, etc,, by and by. We have 700 acres 
of land and we are aiming at the establishment of a Residential 
University Town similar to Oxford and Cambridge with all its cul- 
tural amenities. This is undoubtedly a herculean task, but judging 
from the way we have approached the problem and the results so far 
achieved in this direction, we have every hope of reaching this goal 
in the course of five years. 

It may take us about ten years to work out this scheme in its 
entirety. It has been taken in hand with the co-operation of hun- 
dreds of people of all castes, creeds and conditions. If it succeeds and 
I hope it will succeed, it is my great desire and ambition that it 
should serve as a model and guide to other distnets and provinces of 
this great sub-continent and induce them to undertake similar 
schemes of self-help without looking to the State, at every step, for 
assistance in their programme of rural uplift and development. 
From this point of view, I am doubly grateful to Your Excellency, 
for, while Providence has made Your Excellency an instrument in 
bringing political independence to this Country, in declaring open 
this Engineering College which is an essential adjunct of our village 
uplift scheme, I am confident, Your Excellency will prove a har- 
binger of economic and social independence as well to the common 
man in this great country. 

I must express my deep sense of gratitude to Her Excellency 
Lady Mountbatten for readily consenting to open the Girls’ Hostel 
attached to the Vithalbhai Patel Mahavidyalaya. Last year we had 
thirty-seven girl students residing in the Nagar. The education of 
girls, in these parts, is much neglected. Very few girls go beyond the 
High School stage to take University education. It is very necessary 
that female education must receive proper attention and encourage- 
ment. Ours is the first College, I believe, in these parts, to provide a 
special Girls’ Hostel. In declaring this Hostel open, I am confident 
that Her Excellency will be giving considerable impetus to the cause 
of Female Education, of which it is in sore need. 
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Your Excellency, I once again thank you and Her Excellency 
Lady Mountbatten for the great encouragement you have given us 
by sparing so much of your valuable time in spite of your numerous 
and urgent engagements. 

I now request Your Excellency to declare the Birla Vishvakarma 
Mahavidyalaya open, and I request Her Excellency Lady Mount- 
batten to declare the Girls* Hostel open. 


Speech at the Opening Ceremony of the Birla 
Vishvakarma Mahavidyalaya (Engineering 
College) at Anand 

14 JUNE 1848 

I should first of all like to thank Mr. Patel, the Secretary of 
the Birla Engineering College, most sincerely, for the very 
kind way lit has received us this afternoon and for the very 
generous references he made to my wife and myself. Sardar 
Patel has so often spoken to me about Anand that it is a very 
real pleasure to me to come here to-day and see with my own 
eyes what I have heard so much about. It was only yesterday, 
Sunday, that 1 was at Dehra Dun saying good-bye to him. It 
was a sad occasion for my wife and me, because in the com- 
paratively short time we have been out here we have gained 
a very real affection for him in every way. He was, I am glad 
to tell you, in very good health and spirits, and was obviously 
delighted that we were going to be here to-day, although 
naturally disappointed that he could not be present himself. 
But he was as enthusiastic as ever about the whole concept 
here and full of ideas and plans for the future. It was an 
inspiration to listen to him and to hear from him so much of 
all that is being done at Anand. My wife and I are so pleased 
that his daughter and constant companion, Miss Maniben 
Patel, has been able to be here to-day both to represent him 
with her brother and later to give him a first-hand account of 
to-day’s events. 

During our brief visit it is naturally impossible for us to 
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see as much here as we should have liked, but we have been 
immensely impressed by all that we have seen. I understand 
that the earlier of the two Institutes is the Agricultural Insti- 
tute, which was started by Sardar Patel in 1940 to deal in 
the first instance with Animal Genetics, Nutrition and Dairy 
Technology. This has now grown into a full-fledged Institute 
of Agriculture, with its original School of Agriculture, Ani- 
mal Husbandry and Dairying, the Post-Graduate Courses 
and now the College of Agriculture. This is a record of pro- 
gress in a very short time of which anyone would be proud. 
Sardar Patel spoke to me with enthusiasm of the College of 
Agriculture, with its increasing number of students, and of his 
hopes that the main building, of which he laid the foundation 
stone last year, would be finished early in 1949. An Institute 
of Agriculture is all-important in India at the present time, 
where the standards of cattle in particular are low compared 
with other countries in the world, and where much improve- 
ment is required, and is undoubtedly possible, in milk yields 
in particular. 

But to me the most interesting part of what I have seen 
here is the later of the two Institutes, namely the self-con- 
tained village around a multi-purpose educational establish- 
ment, for which the Birla Education Trust has made, such 
generous provision in the past. Arising out of this whole 
concept comes the idea of a -complete rural university and, as 
we all know, the establishment of a Rural University in 
Gujerat was one of Gandhiji’s chief desires. He saw clearly 
that the different outlook between town and country postu- 
lated different methods in education. For example, town life 
with its large industries and mass production methods de- 
mands very different treatment from the rural areas, where 
cottage and small-scale industries are fai more suited. Town 
and country also require different applications of science in 
its many branches. 

This concept of Sardar Patel’s is therefore all important 
in modern India, and as an experiment in village reconstruc- 
tion I hope that we shall see its application in other parts of 
the country. The two Societies who are carrying out the work 
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seem to me to be admirably suited for the purpose. On the 
one hand you have one Society dealing with the uplift work 
in the villages, covering sanitation, water-supply, drainage, 
housing and cottage industries, while on the other hand you 
have the other Society carrying out educational activities. It 
is clear from what Mr. Patel said in his speech that from the 
start the organisers have kept before them the project for a 
residential university and I am glad to see that the educa- 
tional areas of the township have been planned accordingly. 

During my time in India I have spoken much about edu- 
cation. I have visited many of the great universities and a 
number of what I may call the Indian public schools, and I 
hope I will be forgiven if I refer once again to the fact that in 
addition to education you must not forget that character 
development should go hand in hand with it, and a Univer- 
sity such as this will give all the students a very special chance 
to acquire both these things. 

I am sure no one thinks that education just comes to any 
one; that it can be spoon-fed like medicine. All students must 
have discovered for themselves by now that they have got to 
do a lot for themselves if they want to learn. 

Now one does not always learn, while one is at a college 
or university, that it is knowing about things that makes the 
whole of after life interesting and worth while. In my own 
case I did not really discover this while I was at college. The 
first world war came and 1 went to sea on my sixteenth birth- 
day as a midshipman in the Grand Fleet. But I was one of 
the lucky ones and got a second chance; because those lads 
who had missed their education through being sent to sea as 
youngsters, and were called war babies, were sent to Cam- 
bridge University after the war ended on a post-war course. 
That was the time that I really learnt a lot, and that was the 
time I learnt how to learn about things. And that is what you 
want to do here; learn how to acquire knowledge for your- 
selves, learn how to learn, and go on learning for the rest of 
your lives. I know that that is the thing I have striven to do. 

The other point I spoke about was character develop- 
ment. I would say to all students “ You have got to make up 
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your own mind what sort of a character you are trying to 
develop, and then set about developing that yourselves. 
Here you have ideal surroundings and great possibilities ; but 
you must do it yourselves ; nobody else can do it for you. 

What sort of character are you trying to develop ? 
Different people have different ideas. But the fundamental 
which I think you have to aim at is to become the sort of 
man, or woman, that other people look up to: not just your 
future subordinates; or your contemporaries, but your su- 
periors. Yes you want to be the sort of man that you own 
superiors also look up to. And to do that, I suggest you want 
first of all to be absolutely mentally honest ; you must possess 
complete intellectual integrity, never deceiving yourselves for 
one moment. If you do that, and if you are capable of seeing 
both sides of every question, quite impartially, quite objec- 
tively and quite dispassionately, you will have no difficulty in 
arriving at the right answer. And when you have made up 
your mind and come to a decision, have the moral courage 
to stick to it, no matter if it is unpopulai ; no mattci if stupid 
people sneer at you : you will have the mental satisfaction of 
knowing you are right; and then the people that matter will 
look up to you. 

But my real reason for speaking like this to-day is because 
India requires pioneers to put through the Government’s 
policy of raising the standard of living of the people. It is 
obvious that you cannot start at once teaching three hundred 
million people. It is obvious that we should start by educating 
and developing the characters of the chosen few- who are the 
lucky ones — whose privilege it will be to go out and gradually 
spread the whole scheme. And it is the people in the Univer- 
sities who must be the pioneers. 

And that is why I am so keenly interested in education 
and in University education in particular. I was glad to hear 
from Mr. Patel’s speech that already you have courses here 
up to and including B.A. and B.Sc. and that in the first year 
over six hundred students were attracted to this place. Now 
the Birla Engineering College is opening, which I under- 
stand will handle a total of three hundred students, and plans 
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are already being formulated for a Medical College, a Com- 
merce College and a Teachers’ Training College. This is a 
magnificent effort and all concerned deserve our congratula- 
tions and good wishes. In this I include not only the staff 
and all the workers here, but all of those who have backed the 
whole scheme here, and particularly of course Sardar Patel 
and Mr. Birla. 

To Sardar Patel must go the main part of the credit for 
the whole concept. We all know him as a realist with his feet 
planted firmly on the ground, and like Gandhiji he has been 
aware of the crying need for an institution of this type leading 
to a rural university. Future generations will bless the name 
of Sardar Patel for this wise and statesman-like project. 

To Mr. Birla also must go great credit for similar vision 
and foresight, and above all for his practical generosity in 
finding the means to put this whole concept into being. I 
have already referred to the Birla Education Trust, who I am 
told have fui oished awards of twenty-four lakhs upwards for 
the educational work of one of the two societies here. And 
now Mr. Patel has told us that Mr. Birla is finding the large 
sum of twenty-five lakhs for this Engineering College. This 
is a munificent gift, typical of the man, and I should like to 
express now my heartiest congratulations and appreciation 
to Mr. Birla for all that he has done here. He has come here 
to-day at considerable personal inconvenience, and we are 
all glad that he is here. 

I am most grateful to His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda for the facilities he has extended to us in 
connection with this visit and am very grateful «.o the Mahara- 
jkumar and the Dewan of Baroda for accompanying us 
to-day. 

I fear I shall only be able to pay a very brief visit to 
Baroda but I feel it is particularly appropriate that it should 
probably be the last State I visit before leaving India for it 
was also the very first State I ever visited in 1921. 

The main reason for my coming here to-day is to perform 
the opening ceremony of the Engineering College. This 
college will be of material assistance in the work of rural 
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reconstruction and uplift and a big step forward to the goal of a 
complete university town, I do not need to enlarge on the 
importance of engineering and all its aspects in the modern 
world, and what a long-felt want this College will also fill in 
Bombay Presidency. Before I perform the opening ceremony 
I should like to thank all of you for the wonderful welcome 
you have given to my wife and me this afternoon. I can assure 
you that we have enjoyed our visit immensely; we only wish 
it could have been longer. It is a real pleasure to me to be 
here with you this afternoon and to perform this ceremony, 
the last of its kind which it will be my privilege to perform in 
India as Governor-General. 


Message from The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Deputy Prime Minister of India, read at the Opening 
Ceremony of the Birla Vishvakarma Mahavidyalaya 
(Engineering College) at Anand 

14 JUNE 1948 

I am both disappointed and sorry that ill-health prevents me from 
being present on this unique occasion in the history of this Institution. 
I am most grateful to Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Mount- 
batten for having responded to my invitation at such considerable 
inconvenience and trouble towards the fag-end of their stay in India. 
The high esteem and regard in which I hold them and the great 
personal friendship which has grown between us made me ask them 
to put themselves to the trouble and inconvenience of coming to this 
out-of-the-way place in the heart of Gujerat in this inclement and 
oppiessive weather and to associate themselves, virtually on the eve 
of their depaiture, with an Institution, with which I am so closely 
and intimately connected. I have no doubt that, apart from this 
personal aspect of their presence at the Institution, their visit would 
serve as a great encouragement to the band of selfless workers who 
have done so much and have yet to do much more to give the novel 
aims and ideas, underlying this Institution, a local habitation and a 
name. Their selfless devotipn has made it possible for this experiment 
to be launched under such a hopeful augury for the future. 

India to-day needs, more than anything, constructive work of 
the best kind. We have enough of destructive forces at work both 
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inside and outside this country. We have, too, many problems of ur- 
gent and tremendous importance to be able to afford any attitude of 
indifference or tolerance towards those, forces. The best way to deal 
with them is, however, to display a constructive attitude of mind, to 
take constructive interest in our problems and to demonstrate to the 
poor, ignorant and simple rural population and the younger genera- 
tion of workers the immense benefits of constructive activities. One 
of the greatest problems with which India is faced to-day is to re- 
habilitate its rural areas. It is largely from that point of view that 
we have set ourselves to the task of achieving a rural university with 
a rural bias based on the principle of co-opcration, self-help and 
self-sufficiency. The task is one before which much stouter hearts 
may quail, but thanks to the public spirit shown by the selfless band 
of workers, we are gradually progressing towards achieving the suc- 
cess of this great experiment. In doing so, they have, under the in- 
spiring leadership of Bhailal Patel, brought about a happy blending 
of the old and the new. 

The credit for persuading Gandhiji to give his consent to this 
experiment by establishing that modern science and methods could, 
with ingenuity and skill, be made to serve rural interests goes prin- 
cipally to Bhnilal. Under his persistence and earnestness, scepticism 
yielded to conviction and with Gandhiji’s blessings we took up the 
expei iment in right earnest. What shape he and his band of assis- 
tants are giving to those ideals is now for the world to see. Gujerat 
has the unique distinction of having attempted to work Gandhiji’s 
constructive ideas in a manner no other part of India has. It is, 
therefore, fitting that these ideals should have found their exponents 
and enthusiasts there and turned a land infested by dacoits and rob- 
bers into the seat of a great experiment. 

May you all imbibe encouragement and hope from the visit of 
Their Excellencies the Governor-General and Lady Mountbatten 
and may it inspire you to nobler and more prodigious actions than 
in the past ! 
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Farewell Address presented by the New Delhi Municipal 
Committee, at Government House, New Delhi 

16 JUNE 1948 

We, the Members of the New Delhi Municipal Committee, beg 
leave to convey to you on our own behalf and in the name of the 
people of New Delhi, a message of farewell and good wishes on your 
departure from India. It is just about one year and a quarter since 
the then Members ol this Committee had the piivilege of offering 
to Your Excellencies an address of welcome and we are grateful now 
for the opportunity afforded to us, on the eve of Your Excellency’s de- 
mission of office, to express our sentiments on your ensuing departure. 

History has been crowded, Sir, into the period during which you 
have held office. The most difficult task of transferring power to the 
Dominions of India and Pakistan, which responsibility you took on 
your shoulders, we are not only glad but most grateful to note was 
successfully accomplished by you in record time, much earlier than 
originally contemplated. This resulted in the grant of independence 
to India for which her sons had long struggled. The laying down of 
power by the British Government and the assumption of power by 
the chosen representatives of the people of India was accomplished 
without bloodshed and with manifest goodwill on both sides. This 
longed-for result was due entirely to your unique combination of 
energy, tact and wisdom. As a direct result of your wide vision, great 
experience and firm grasp of realities combined above all with your 
love of freedom and zeal for the good of India, we had the good for- 
tune of celebrating the Independence of the Indian Dominion on 15 
August, 1947, only four and a half months from the date this Com- 
mittee had the privilege of welcoming Your Excellencies. The high 
appreciation of your services and the reliance that the Indian Do- 
minion placed in you was manifested in Your Excellency’s appoint- 
ment as the first Governor-General of Free India. Your time in 
India was marred by a great tragedy. The father of the Nation, 
Mahatma Gandhi, we are grieved to say is no more to bestow his 
blessings on you at the time of your departure. His assassination at 
the time when his presence was most needed by the country is an 
irreparable loss to the nation. 

The burden has been heavy and it required Your Excellency’s 
pre-eminent ability, fortitude and special devotion to duty to under- 
take this task and discharge it faithfully with a sole eye to the service 
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of India. Now the time has come for you to rest from these cares. 
Though away from India, Your Excellency’s name will always be 
associated with the freedom of India and it will remain a living 
memory in the annals not only of India but of the world. We may, 
however, be permitted to speak of our very sincere satisfaction in the 
appointment to succeed you of one who is not unknown to us and 
in whom we may confidently expect the qualities of statesmanship 
and service for the people which have distinguished Your Excel- 
lency’s Governor-Generalship. 

We desire to express also the debt of gratitude which we, in 
common with all India, owe for the devoted labours of Her Ex- 
cellency in her many and most exacting spheres of public and social 
duty. The astonishing keenness and enthusiasm with which she has, 
without regard for comfort and convenience at all times and places 
and in all weathers, led in the van all those who work for the care of 
the sick and the injured, the unhappy victims of man’s inhumanity 
to man; men, women and children of all classes and creeds, has been 
an inspiration to the whole country and a constant wonder to those 
who have seen her at close quarters busy the whole time finding no 
task too humble or too arduous to be tackled and successfully ac- 
complished. 

There is no doubt that high as was the war-time reputation of 
Your Excellency for outstandingly successful leadership as a Su- 
preme Commander it has been immeasurcably enhanced by the 
triumphs of political sagacity in peace, and great as were Her Ex- 
cellency’s labours for the succour of the wounded in battle they have 
been vastly exceeded by her work in peace for the unfortunate vic- 
tims of riots, famine and disease. 

May we now be permitted to speak briefly of New Delhi and 
of the affairs of our Committee, though we do not propose to dilate 
at length on matters whereon we should more properly turn to Your 
Excellency’s successor. 

During the short period of Your Excellency’s Viceroyalty and 
Governor-Generalship, there has been a sudden and considerable 
increase in the population of New Delhi due to the influx of refugees 
which has led to a rapid growth of unauthorised road-side stalls. 
With the advent of the hot season the existence of these stalls, where 
food and drink of all sorts are sold, was considered a grave danger to 
Public Health. They also lead to much congestion of traffic. To 
accommodate these traders, the Committee have built 567 stalls, of 
semi-permanent construction in different important localities of New 
Delhi at an approximate expenditure of Rs.3.5 lakhs. More stalls of 
a larger size are to be built shortly. The work, carried out with the 
minimum technical staff, has been commendably successful both for 
speed and quality of work. 



In the address presented on Your Excellency’s arrival last year 
sanguine expectations were entertained of continued development on 
lines befitting the capital city of India. To what an extent those ex- 
pectations have, quite unavoidably, by reason of the influx of refu- 
gees following the communal disturbances, been disappointed, Your 
Excellency is no doubt aware. Plans for about three hundred addi- 
tional quarters for the Municipal sweepcis ofr Reading Road and 
for a market off Cornwallis Road have already been approved by the 
Committee and it is hoped construction work will be taken m hand 
at no distant date. The construction of lady teachers’ quarters and 
quarters for the nursing staff of the Willingdon Hospital and a third 
storey on the Municipal office building will also be taken up shoitly. 

Though a large building project for residential accommodation 
of Government offi< ials m the Lodi Road colony and gazetted 
officers’ bungalows and clerks’ quarters on Willingdon Crescent and 
off Kitchener Road, were carried out during the last few years, there 
is still a great demand for more sites both for Government and private 
building. The temporary office and residential buildings which were 
constructed during the war as necessity arose, not only on some of 
out best open spaces but also on private sites of equal prominence, 
are still standing undernolished and our apprehension is that finan- 
cial considerations and general inertia will leave us saddled with 
them for an unwarrantably long time. We, however, express the 
hope that when further permanent developments take place and the 
demands necessitated by the new order of things are met, all tem- 
porary structures will be removed. We are sure that both in the 
interest of public health and to restore the beauty of our capital 
city, it is Your Excellency’s wish that the removal of the temporary 
structures be carried out at the very earliest possible opportunity, 
and we are therefore in no doubt of the strength of the recommenda- 
tions you, Sir, will make in this behalf to your successor. 

In the fields of Education, Public Health and Medical relief, a 
high standard of efficiency has been maintained. Two middle 
schools, one for boys and the other for girls, will be opened in the 
Lodi Colony with effect from 15 July when schools re-open after the 
vacations. Sanitary, water supply, educational and medical facilities 
have also been provided in the refugee camps established by Govern- 
ment in New Delhi for the refugees from West Punjab. 

In conclusion may we be permitted to say, Sir, that no words of 
appreciation can in any way express the deep gratitude that we, the 
members of the New Delhi Municipal Committee and the entire 
population of New Delhi, owe to Your Excellencies for the noble part 
you have played in India. 

We wish You Excellencies God-speed, a safe journey and many 
more years of happy service to your country and the world, 
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Reply to Farewell Address presented by the 
New Delhi Municipal Committee at 
Government House, New Delhi 

1 6 JUNE 1948 

I should like to thank you, the members of the New Delhi 
Municipal Committee, most sincerely for the address which 
you have just presented; and to these thanks I want to add my 
wife’s also. We have been very touched by the kind things 
you have said and by the generous terms in which you have 
referred to our work here during the past fifteen months. 

This period from March 1947 till June 1948 has been 
quite the most memorable period of our lives and indeed I 
doubt whether Delhi, with all its famous history, has ever 
seen more stirring days. Who will forget the mounting ex- 
citement of last summer’s days and those memorable scenes 
on 15 August 1947 as India’s independence was celebrated in 
the Assembly and on the Central Vista ? Who will forget the 
dark days of last September and October when passions ran 
high and the joys of the month before had been forgotten ? 
Who will ever forget the last tragic scenes as Gandhiji was 
drawn through the streets to his final resting place ? 

These many memories come crowding fast upon us. As 
I listened to the words of your address it was borne in on me 
all too poignantly that our time in Delhi was drawing to a 
close; and I felt it was particularly appropriate that the New 
Delhi Municipal Committee should be one of the last to say 
farewell to us. 

For, as I reminded you when you greeted us fifteen 
months ago, we were no strangers to this city, and since the 
days of twenty-six years ago, when we both first visited the 
city we have always maintained a keen interest in its progress 
and welfare. I cannot believe that the city has ever had such 
problems ahead of it as it has had at the present time. I hear 
every day of demands for more accommodation, particularly 
to cope with the increased Corps Diplomatique, the necessarily 
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increasing Government services, much needed provision 
for additional health and educational facilities; and last, but 
not least, the care and housing of the refugees. My wife, with 
her close interest in the medical services, will, I know, be 
glad to learn of the forthcoming construction of additional 
teaching and staff quarters for the Willingdon Hospital and 
we hope that further improvement and expansion of the 
health services will continue to receive the close attention of 
the Committee. 

All this will call for increased building development in 
New Delhi and although speed is obviously very desirable in 
this matter, I trust I am not being too frank when I say that 
I hope that the minimum number of temporary structures will 
be built : because these temporary structures do not blend with 
the main city and are unfortunately all too inclined to become 
permanent rather than temporarv buildings. 

I was particularly interested to hear all that New Delhi 
is doing for the refugees. Much still remains to be done and it 
is good to know that you are assisting the Government in this 
great rehabilitation problem. Here and there I have noticed 
about the place the small wayside cooking establishments to 
which you referred and which, unless properly controlled, I 
am sure will be a menace to health in this hot weather. Again 
the kerbside stalls in the shopping centre make ordinary busi- 
ness difficult. However glad we arc that refugees are being 
set on their feet again I hope that all this will be regarded as a 
temporary measure only and that you gentlemen will press on 
to ensure that New Delhi regains and retains the high standard 
of cleanliness and comfort for which it has ever been famous. 

I wish to take this opportunity of saying a word or two 
about your President. The energy and enthusiasm which he 
has shown in his work both on the New Delhi Municipal 
Committee and on the Delhi Improvement Trust, of which he 
is Chairman, is well known to you all. When he came to you 
as President he brought with him his long experience in the 
Public Works Department and a detailed knowledge of the 
problems of Urban Delhi. I think it will be agreed that, be- 
fitting the capital of India, New Delhi has maintained a very 
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high standard of municipal services. I am glad to learn that 
during Sir Arthur Dean’s tenure as President of your Com- 
mittee he has helped to maintain aftd improve this standard. 
It is also a matter of pleasure to me to learn that the timely 
construction of hundreds of stalls in New Delhi, intended to 
assist the resettlement of refugees, is due in no small measure 
to the keen interest and energy displayed by him. The work 
of the Improvement Trust has, as we are all aware, been made 
particularly difficult during the war years and after by dearth 
of essential materials. In the circumstances it is gratifying 
to learn that, among other things, Sir Arthur has been able 
to start work on the Delhi Ajmeri Gate Slum Clearance 
Scheme, which, I understand, is the most ambitious of the 
Delhi Improvement Trust Schemes. I understand that Sir 
Arthur will shortly be vacating the offices which he has filled 
with so much distinction and I am sure New Delhi will miss 
an officer who has won universal respect, other qualifications 
apart, b> *o;'son of his integrity and a sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems confronting his departments. 

My wife asks me to say how touched she is by your kind 
reference to her services and also to express her gratitude for 
the unfailing co-operation and help which she has received 
from the Authorities, the Voluntary Agencies and individual 
workers in the fields of Health, Education, Welfare and 
Refugee Relief activities with which she has been closely con- 
nected. I know she has felt it a privilege to be of any assistance 
in these spheres. 

I entirely endorse what you say about His Excellency 
Shri Rajagopalachari, than whom no more suitable man 
could have been found to be the first Indian Head of Inde- 
pendent India. His decision to continue to live in Govern- 
ment House and to carry on with that measure of ceremonial 
which the dignity of one of the world’s greatest nations 
demands is, I am sure, a wise decision. 

From what I have said you will appreciate, if you do not 
know it already, the interest my wife and I take in New Delhi 
and the affection in which we hold it. Although my service 
duties are in the future likely to take me to distant parts of 
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the globe, I shall always look for news from India and from 
New Delhi; and I know that the many friends I have made 
out here will not fail to keep me informed of your progress. 
Once more may I thank you on behalf of my wife and myself 
for the very kind way you have addressed us to-day. 
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Speech by His Excellency The Chinese Ambassador, 
Dr. Lo Chia-Luen, at a Farewell Dinner Party given 
by the Chiefs of Diplomatic Missions at New Delhi 

17 JUNE 1948 

It is my pleasure and privilege to express on behalf of my esteemed 
colleagues of the Diplomatic Corps our sincere thanks to Their Ex- 
cellencies Lord and Lady Mountbatten and other distinguished 
guests for their kind presence at this modest farewell function to- 
night. 

The most brilliant career of His Excellency Lord Mountbatten 
is too well known and too varied and extensive for me to make an 
adequate mention on this occasion. To borrow the words of a 
famous English statesman, he is “ foremost of English soldiers ... in 
the first rank among statesmen of our time It is gratefully recalled 
that when was Supreme Commander of the S.E.A.C., he success- 
fully immunised India from the Japanese invasion, liberated Burma 
and re-opened the Burma Road, the main wartime line of military 
supply into China. All in all, his name is gloriously associated with 
the Allied victory, the victory of the democracies. 

His presence in India first as Viceroy and then as Governor- 
General during the dynamic transitional period has been a godsend. 
With great sincerity and high statesmanship, he has put the finishing 
touch to the most enlightened and wisest policy of the British Govern- 
ment for India. He accelerated the time and speed of the transfer of 
power. He performed an unprecedented job in a most graceful 
manner. He contributed to a new chapter in the modem history 
of India and the history of the British Commonwealth. In connec- 
tion with the winning of Indian independence, he may be called a 
pillar and a pivot and should be worthy of the last line of Bishop 
Berkeley’s only poem, which reads: 

“ Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 

We may sometimes wonder about the source of Lord Mount- 
batten’s resourcefulness and pcrscvercnce. But, as soon as we see 
Lady Mountbatten, we find the answer in her charming personality, 
wisdom and sympathy, inspiration and counsel. Such fine qualities, 
we conclude, must have made immei* e and abiding contributions 
to Lord Mountbatten’s happiness in his private life and success in 
his public service. Lady Mountbatten is, indeed, an ideal Lady- 
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Consort, but she is more than a Lady Consort ; she is a popular and 
respected and, indeed, beloved celebrity in her own rights. She has 
earned respect and affection’ of the Indian people for what she has 
done for relief and welfare. Her spirit of service covers a wide range 
and she seems to know no fatigue in administering to the needs of 
the sick and the wounded, refugees and orphans, and the poor and 
the lowly. She has also taken keen interest in the promotion of mass 
education and the improvement of public health. Those who have 
seen Lady Mountbatten at work in the humanitarian field marvel 
at her inexhaustible energy, her angelic cheerfulness and graceful- 
ness. She is absolutely devoid of pride and prejudice and she is all 
sweetness and light. 

The great love which Lord and Lady Mountbatten have for 
India is spontaneous, natural and human; for India has been associa- 
ted with their private lives in many a happy event. They began 
their courtship in India; they were engaged in India; they c elebiated 
their silver wedding in India; and above all, they strove togethci for 
the early dawn of the independence of India, and this last was a most 
brilliant act crowning a colourful array of their public accomplish- 
ments. Their names and titles, when separately mentioned or 
addressed, denote two outstanding personalities, each distinguished 
in a field. But, in a more intimate way, and by a closer association 
of thoughts, they arc often simply called together the Mountbattens, 
suggesting a picture of harmony of life and unity of work. 

On the eve of Their Excellencies’ departure, we members of the 
Diplomatic Corps share the feelings of Indian leaders and people and 
regret that the two great friends of India, who are our own peisonal 
friends, are leaving us very soon. We recall many an occ asioft when 
we enjoyed the distinctive hospitality and delightful company of the 
Mountbattens. They have left in our minds many happy memories 
of their public achievements and private kindnesses in our official 
contact and personal association with them. We shall miss very 
much Lord and Lady Mountbatten and their beloved charming 
daughter, Lady Pamela. 

But the world is small for great personages. We are suic we can 
meet Their Excellencies again, somewhere, some day. 

By way of bidding farewell to Their Excellencies, let me quote 
the famous Chinese poet Li Po, who says in a poem : 

“ Deep is the water in the Peach Blossom Spring, 

Deeper still is our hearts’ feeling 
When good friends are leaving.” 
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Speech by His Excellency The Burmese Ambassador, 
U Win, at a Farewell Dinner Party given by the Chiefs 
of Diplomatic Missions at New Delhi 

17 JUNE 1948 

It was very kind and considerate of my colleagues to have given me 
the signal honour of seconding the toast to Their Excellencies the 
Earl and Countess Mountbatten of Burma. I do appreciate this kind 
gesture and thank them for it. It is most appropriate that owing to 
Lord Mountbatten’s association with Burma, the Ambassador of the 
Union of Burma should second the toast. His Excellency bears the 
name of my country in his title and holds a special place in the hearts 
of the people of Burma. In fact, Maung Ba Tint, the name affec- 
tionately called by the Burmese people, is the Burmese version of 
the illustrious name “ Mountbatten ” which has almost become a 
household word. 

At a time when the balance of world’s opinion was against 
Burma and the victorious Allied nations were suspicious of Burma’s 
intentions His Excellency came forward to champion the cause of the 
little-known, war-devastated country for which he has for some reason 
cherished a special regard. When our late leader, General Aung San 
was regarded in some quarters as a “ rebel ” and “ criminal ”, His 
Excellency with his intuitive knowledge of human character at once 
assessed the true worth of U Aung San and sought permission without 
hesitation from the British Chiefs of Staff to enter into negotiations 
with U Aung San. How wise was that fateful decision of the Su- 
preme Allied Commander was shown by the subsequent course of 
events. His Excellency’s correct appraisement of and sympathy for 
Burmese national aspirations was to a large extern responsible for 
the formulation by His Majesty’s Government of a policy which 
resulted in the achievement of independence by Burma in January 
last. His Excellency will ever be reckoned as one of the makers of 
modern Burmese history. 

Here is another instance. Who but one with genuine sympathy 
and love for Burma would have thought of restoring the Throne of 
King Thibaw — the last Burmese King — to the newly freed people of 
Burma. Amidst his multifarious duties as the Governor-General of 
a sub-continent he had found time to visit Burma to make a personal 
presentation of this cherished treasure to its rightiul heirs thus bring- 
ing Burma still closer to India — this great country which has been 
bound by ties of spiritual kinship fro* time immemorial. The re- 
turn of that regal emblem is only the latest proof of the perfect under- 
standing that pervades the relationship between the two countries. 
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I would also like to pay a well-deserved compliment to Her 
Excellency, The Countess Mountbatten has to her credit great and 
lasting services in the cause of the poor and the sick in many lands; 
and it was through Her Excellency’s initiative and energy that hos- 
pitals were opened and the spheres of activities of the Red Cross and 
St. John Ambulance Organisations extended at a time when our 
country sorely needed them. Her Excellency’s recent visit to Burma 
has strengthened the affectionate ties — affection which the people of 
Burma have for her and her most charming daughteis. It is, there- 
fore, with deepest sorrow that one has to accept the fact that Their 
Excellencies will no more be in our midst in a few days’ time. 
However, though they may not be with us, the memory of their 
personalities and achievements will always remain with one and all 
of us. 

At this moment, the Burmese people are with me to join me in 
wishing Their Excellencies health, happiness and prosperity and I 
can also assure Their Excellencies that the illustrious name of 
Mountbatten will ever be cherished in the memory of the people of 
Burma. 

Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen, it is with great pleasuie 
that I second the toast proposed by His Excellency the Chinese 
Ambassador. 


Extempore Speech at a F arewell Dinner Party 
given by the Chiefs of Diplomatic Missions at 

New Delhi 

17 JUNE 1948 

O ne of the few disadvantages which a Constitutional 
Governor-General suffers from is the fact that as a rule he 
has to clear with his Government any speech that he is going 
to make. To-night I have iegarded this as an informal and 
personal occasion and I am afraid I have not this time cleared 
what I am going to say with my Prime Minister. I didn’t 
feel that I could, because I didn’t wish to make a prepared 
speech. I wished to be able to speak straight from the heart. 

It is difficult to find words in which to thank our hosts, 
the Diplomatic Corps of Delhi for an honour which must be 
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a most unusual one. My neighbour, Mrs. Grady, has just 
informed me that in her long experience of diplomatic life, 
she has not come across a Diplomatic Corps brought together 
in this particular way, and so, on behalf of my wife and of my 
daughter, I should like to say thank you very much indeed 
for honouring us in this way, and for all the kind things that 
have been said to-night. 

It is encouraging to think that the distinguished re- 
presentatives of all the great countries gathered round this 
table, whose representatives in almost any other country to- 
day profoundly disagree on most subjects, have been able to 
get together in Delhi and in complete agreement. I cannot 
help wondering if U.N.O. were to transfer itself to Delhi, with 
the present Ambassadors, Ministers and High Commissioners 
here to-night as the representatives, whether continued agree- 
ment might not be possible! 

Since we first arrived in Delhi I have seen this Diplomatic 
Corps growing. I was here shortly before the first credentials 
were presented by our distinguished friend Dr. Lo, the 
Chinese Ambassador. Since then I have seen all the other 
Ambassadors, Ministers and High Commissioners come out 
here, a total of eighteen, which is still growing. 

May I say that I feel it was particularly thoughtful of the 
Diplomatic Corps to choose Their Excellencies the Ambas- 
sadors of China and Burma to make the two speeches to-night, 
because in recent years no other two countries outside India 
itself have been so closely associated in our lives. 

China was our neighbouring theatre of war, and the 
Generalissimo paid me the unique honour of putting under 
my command the ist and 6th Chinese Armies who fought so 
magnificently in Burma under General Stilwell and his two 
Army Commanders, Generals Sun and Liao. 

As the Burmese Ambassador said, Burma has a very 
special significance for us. Not only will the name of Burma 
I hope continue in our family for many generations to come 
but the friendship and trust which ’he bewildered people of 
Burma showed to the Allied High Command enabled us to 
work in unison with General Aung San and the Burmese 
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patriot forces, in liberating their country from the Japanese 
invaders. 

We were extremely touched by the recent reception we 
got in Burma, and Burma for us will ever hold dear memories. 

I should like to express my gratitude individually to all 
the Ambassadors, Ministers and High Commissioners and the 
Charges-d’ Affaires for the personal friendship they have ex- 
tended to me, and for the way that they have helped me in my 
task. I remember discussing with several of them the degree 
of ceremonial which should or should not be observed in 
Government House. I found that all of them felt that the 
head of a great State like India should observe a certain 
degree of ceremonial. I am delighted to think that my suc- 
cessor, in consultation with the Prime Minister, intends to pre- 
serve that degree of ceremonial which they feel will befit India. 

One small point about which I am particularly happy is 
that they have decided to keep on the Bodyguard which is 
the oldest unit of the Indian Army having been formed 175 
years ago in 1773. It is the only unit in India that retains its 
full-dress uniform for State ceremonial occasions. Since the 
war other countries such as France, Denmark and now the 
United Kingdom have reintroduced full dress for ceremonial 
or special occasions for their guards. India may wgll feel 
proud of this small body of 100 regular soldiers who helped 
keep order in the riots and to escort Gandhiji to his funeral pyre. 

May I say that I think in Delhi we are peculiarly lucky in 
the personnel in the External Affairs and Commonwealth 
Relations Office, not only of course with the Minister who 
holds that portfolio, but with the choice he made of a Secretary 
General and Foreign Secretary. I feel that the Diplomatic 
Corps for once will not mind my speaking on their behalf in 
revealing the fact that they have often expressed their appre- 
ciation to me of the invaluable help and kindness that they 
say they have received from the whole of the External Affairs 
and Commonwealth Relations Ministry. 

The members of the Diplomatic Corps will all find them- 
selves sooner or later in the position which we, the Mount- 
battens, are in to-night, when they are about to leave this 
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country. Already Dr. and Mrs. Grady face that position now, 
Sir Terence and Lady Shone will face it in the not very distant 
future, and all the others must sooner or later face it. I 
prophesy that when each of you are about to leave this coun- 
try you will inevitably feel very sad at leaving so many 
friends; but however sad any of you feel, I doubt if it would 
be possible for your feelings ever to quite match the feelings 
that we now have. It seems quite incredible that the day of 
our departure is actually upon us. We have grown into this 
country, to love it, to feel part of it, and the idea of leaving 
upsets all of the Mountbatten family equally, for all of us have 
made so many good friends since we have been here. 

The kind things that have been said to-night, the kind 
things that have been said to us recently on other occasions, 
and the expressions of sincere friendship, which we so heartily 
reciprocate, have touched us more than we can possibly say. 

Mav I thank you once more for the very memorable 
evening you have given us, and I hope and trust that the 
Diplomatic Corps will grow from strength to strength in unity 
and friendship in Delhi. 
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Farewell Address presented by the Delhi Municipal 

Committee 

20 JUNE 1948 

We find it extremely difficult to give expression in words to the many 
different thoughts and sentiments agitating our minds to-day as we 
have assembled here to bid Your Excellencies farewell on behalf of 
the citizens of this historic city. 

This dear old city of ours has always had the pride of place in 
the history of India. For thousands of years, it has been the capital 
of the country and has been ruined and founded over again, a 
number of times, within a surrounding area of fifteen to twenty 
miles. As you arc no doubt aware, Delhi has seen the dawn and de- 
cay of many a mighty Empire. It has also seen the days when the 
British Empire was at the highest summit of its glory. The historic 
Delhi Durbars of Queen Victoria, King Edward VII and King 
George V, which can never be forgotten by those who witnessed 
them, and whose importance can never be minimised by historians, 
were all held in this very city. 

Your Excellency, it is undoubtedly a matter of great pleasure 
and pride that due to your sincerity, statesmanship and mature wis- 
dom, Delhi was spared the sight of the involuntary end of British 
Power in India. On the other hand, this city witnessed?* on 15 
August last, that great important and historic ceremony in which 
you with your own gracious hands, entrusted the reins of the Gov- 
ernment, in a most peaceful manner, to the care of those great sons 
of India whose very names make our hearts leap with joy. 

Your Excellency, there is a famous Indian saying, “ Ganga Ko 
anna, Bhagirat Ko Yash ” (which means that the sacred Ganges 
had certainly to come, but the credit for it was to go to Bhagirat, 
through whom she came). Well, India had to be free in any case, 
but by your farsightedness, wisdom and tact you removed the cen- 
tury-old bitterness between the Indians and the English. You waved 
a magic wand which made our countrymen forget all those hard- 
ships which were suffered by the country’s patriots, men, women, and 
children alike, who underwent troubles and a number of them sacri- 
ficed their very lives at the altar of freedom. In this way, you have 
rendered a signal meritorious service both to India and Great Britain 
which will remain immortal in the history of the two countries. 

Sir, it was in appreciation of these great services of yours that 
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a Free India, of its own free accord, elected to have you as its first 
Governor-General. It is indeed a matter of great honour and pride 
for you, that those who made the chojce did not have to regret it. 
We offer you our heart-felt gratitude for the great sincerity, love and 
courage you have displayed in the discharge of your exalted duties 
in solving the many difficult and knotty problems which suddenly 
descended upon us simultaneously with the advent of freedom, as 
also for the way in which you have helped your Cabinet Ministers 
with your wise counsels and sagacious statesmanship. 

On this occasion, we cannot help recounting the activities of 
your gracious and charming consort, Her Excellency the Countess 
Mountbatten. Not only has she given you her full co-operation like 
a true and devoted wife, but the work she has done among the 
womenfolk of India and the part she has played in serving the 
oppressed, the refugees and the sick elicits our highest admiration, 
to which we feel most happy to give expression here. 

Honoured Sister, Indians will never forget the devoted and selfless 
work you have done in connection with the unfortunate abducted 
women and children, which has resulted in the happy re-union of 
thousands of brothers and sisters, fathers and sons and husbands and 
wives. 

Your Excellency, we are fully confident that the great experience 
and success with which you are leaving us will make you occupy 
many such and more important and exalted positions in different 
parts of the world, where you will have many opportunities of helping 
and serving this country. 

Your Excellency must have seen well during your own illustrious 
regime that this country has won its freedom by strictly adhering to 
the principles of Truth and Non-violence and that even now it 
wishes to have its dealings and relations with other countries on the 
basis of Truth and Love alone. We hope you will give this message 
of ours to the world and make known to it our leaders’ sincere faith 
in it, of which you yourself are now well aware, for v e firmly believe 
that the world is now quite sick of hatred, jealousy and war and that 
a new and peaceful world can only be built upon the foundations of 
Truth and Non-violence. 

We are grieved that the Father of the Nation, who alone had 
the right to confer blessings on you, is no longer in our midst at this 
time of our final separation from you, but we are certain that you will 
have the blessings of his soul. He had in his life-time greatly appre- 
ciated the meritorious services you rendered to his country. Now 
while wishing Your Excellencies a most hearty farewell and bon 
voyage home we make a present to you of a statue of that very Father 
of our Nation and hope that this present of ours will always remind 
you of this country, its people, its Father and above all, of his 
message of Truth and Non-Violence. 
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Reply to Farewell Address presented by the 
Delhi Municipal Committee 

20 JUNE 1948 

His Excellency commenced his speech in Hindustani as follows: 

M y wife and I are quite overcome by the wonderful 
reception this great gathering has given us. We have 
come to bid you farewell and to tell you how sorry we are to 
be leaving you. Our hearts will remain with you always. 

My Hindi is not good enough to enable me to make the 
whole speech in Hindi. I will, therefore, now continue in 
English and a translation in Hindi will be read to you as soon 
as I have finished. 

Once more all our veiy best wishes and thanks. 

His Excellency then continued in English as follows: 

I need hardly sav what a thrilling experience it is to be 
here to-day and to see the enormous crowds who have 
gathered here to greet us. But I must, first of all, thartk you, 
Mr. President, for the very kind way you have received my 
wife and me and for the most generous and flattering phrases 
in which you have referred to our work out here. I must also 
thank you for the beautiful map of India holding the silver 
scroll in which the address has been put and sui mounted by 
the ivory statue of Gandhiji. As 1 have said on other occa- 
sions, all of you have been so kind and friendly to us during 
our fifteen months stay that it would not have been possible 
for us to have done anything but to give of our best in return. 

From this point onwards he read out the farewell broadcast he 
was about to make at 8.30 p.m. that night {see page 248) and 
concluded his speech as follows : 

Although all of you in this vast audience here, which I 
am told numbers well over one hundred thousand, have been 
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able to hear what I have said in English and will shortly hear 
its translation into Hindustani, there are crores of people in 
the country to whom I would wish to speak in similar words, 
and I am therefore arranging to broadcast this speech through 
All-India Radio at 8.30 this evening. In conclusion, there- 
fore, may I say on behalf of my wife and myself, thank you 
and all good fortune to you personally and to India in the 
future. 
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Farewell Broadcast to the people of India 

20 JUNE 1948 

W hen I was first asked to interrupt my naval career to be- 
come the last Viceroy of India, I must confess that I 
viewed the prospect with considerable trepidation. After 
serving in South-East Asia from 1943 to 1946, during all of 
which time I had a Rear-Headquarters in Delhi, I felt that 
I could to some extent appreciate the complexity of the situa- 
tion which would confront the Viceroy on whom the task of 
transferring power would fall. But when I arrived out in 
India and was able to see the problem for myself at close 
quarters, it appeared to present even more difficulties than I 
had supposed. 

There was one btight feature, however, in the general 
gloom- -and it was perhaps the most important feature that 
one could have wished for. This was the determination of all 
those with whom I had to deal — whether they were Readers 
in the political field or in any other walk of life — that a 
realistic solution could and must be found. And from the 
moment that I arrived, difficulties which had seemed in- 
surmountable began to melt in the atmosphere of mutual trust 
and goodwill with which those leaders combined to help me 
in my task. 

I can never say with what emotion I received the invita- 
tion (which was generously ratified by the Constituent 
Assembly as its first act during the midnight meeting of 
14-15 August) to be the first Constitutional Governor- 
General of free India during the Interim Period. I gladly 
agreed to stay on until 31 March 1948 (the date specifically 
mentioned in the Indian Independence Act as the end of the 
Interim Period) and, later, I was deeply honoured by the 
invitation to extend this time until June. It has been difficult 
to decide at what juncture it would be in India’s best interests 
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that an Indian should be appointed in my place; but I hope 
that time will show that I have stayed long enough to be use- 
ful ; but not too long, so as to deprive India of the right which 
her freedom has conferred on her, to choose one of her own 
people to be the head of the State. It is a particular pleasure 
to me that the choice should fall on my friend Rajaji, for no 
one is better qualified to take over the post. 

It has been an unforgettable experience for myself and 
my family to have been privileged to be in India during these 
past, historic fifteen months. India has a great history behind 
her — and she has a great history ahead of her. She has many 
problems, grave problems such as would be bound to face any 
nation suddenly achieving freedom — but magnified in her 
case by the fact that this freedom lias been attained at a time 
of unparalleled world-wide difficulties, and in a country that 
contains nearly one-sixth of the human race. But I know that 
she will solve these problems and that her difficulties will be 
surmounteu: India is destined to fill a high place in the world, 
and to play a high part in the world’s affairs. 

India is potentially as rich a counti'y as any in the world. 
Quite apart from the wealth within the ground itself, such as 
coal, iron ore, manganese and all the other valuable minerals, 
quite apart from the immense possibility of further prosperity 
from hydro-electric power and irrigation schemes, there re- 
mains the greatest source of wealth that any country can 
have — the hundreds of millions of its ordinary people. For 
with them rest not only the age-long traditions of manual 
labour but the inheritance of the new technical age and of the 
ever-increasing skill which further training will provide. In- 
ventive genius, which is latent in the Indian people, can now 
be harnessed as never before for the benefit and prosperity of 
themselves and of the whole world. Clearly the spread of uni- 
versal education and the advance of social service and con- 
science are essential if those creative forces are to be fully 
realised. These things will come about, but for all that India’s 
greatest asset will, I am sure, alwavs lie in the character of 
her people. I myself saw the most stupendous crowds in my 
life in India — on Independence Day, at Gandhiji’s funeral, at 
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the Mela at Allahabad, and on other historic occasions. The 
good nature, and friendliness of these vast masses were un- 
forgettable; I realised then that I was seeing before me the 
raw material of India’s future greatness. 

Your draft Constitution takes its place among the great 
documents of liberty and human rights. Be worthy of it. 
Goethe wrote that only he is worthy of true freedom who is 
prepared to establish it himself in his everyday life. It is not 
the fact that high ideals are written into your Constitution 
that will help you, but the stern resolve with which you 
yourselves determine to suppress all that could militate against 
these ideals being put into practice. 

I would like to end this talk on a personal note. During 
our fifteen months in India my wife and I have visited every 
single Province, and the majority of the major States; and 
wherever we have gone, we have been received with universal 
friendliness and kindness. My wife, who has been so closely 
associated with medical, educational and welfare work, 
amongst the refugees, the sick, and the abducted women, has 
had an even greater opportunity of meeting the people than 
I have had myself; and I know how deeply she has appre- 
ciated the help and co-operation given to her by all officials, 
and the way that she has been received by all the people with 
whom she has come in contact. 

Wherever we may go in the future, both of us will re- 
member with a sense of pride and of real humility the wonder- 
ful kindness and friendship we have received on all sides. We 
shall continue to love India and to take the deepest personal 
interest in her future welfare. 
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Speech by The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime 
Minister of India at a Farewell Banquet at Government 
House, New Delhi 


20 JUNE 1948 

Fifteen months ago, almost to a day, some of us went to Palam 
air field to welcome the new Viceroy and his wife. Some of us will 
go again to Palam air field to-morrow morning to bid them good-bye. 
Fifteen months have passed and these fifteen months seem a long 
time, and yet it seems but yesterday that Lord and Lady Mount- 
batten and Pamela Mountbatten came here ; and if you look again 
it seems an enormous age that has gone by because of the accumula- 
tion of sensation and experience, of joy and sorrow that has come to 
us during these fifteen months. I find it a little difficult to speak on 
this occasion because the persons about whom I am going to speak 
have become during this period very dear and intimate friends of 
ours, and it is always difficult to speak of those who are friends and 
who are dear to us. One may overdo it or one may, on the other 
hand, guard oneself unduly and underdo it. In any event I do not 
know that any words of mine are needed here to say much about 
Lord and Lady Mountbatten. For the last many days there have 
been numerous parties where they received words of praise and 
friendship and welcome I suppose, but they did not affect me very 
much. They were rather formal on the whole. But I do feel that 
any words of mine this evening, after the demonsu;»tion in the City 
of Delhi three or four hours ago will be in the nature of an anti- 
climax, because three or four hours ago the City of Delhi, that is the 
common people of Delhi, gathered together to welcome or rather to 
bid good-bye to them, and that was such a wonderful demonstration 
of friendship and affection that any words or phrases can hardly be 
suited to an occasion after that event. I do not know — at least I 
cannot guess — how Lord and Lady Mountbatten felt on that 
occasion : but used as I am to these vast demonstrations here, I was 
much affected and I wondered how it was that an Englishman and 
an English woman could become so popular in India during this 
brief period of time; and that brief period, being a period certainly 
of achievement and success in some - easure, but also a period of 
sorrow and disaster. In fact I have often wondered why the people 
of India put up with those like me who are connected with the 
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governance of India after all that has happened during the last few 
months. I am not quite sure that if I was not in the government, I 
would put up with my government. Quite apart from the merits or 
demerits, the fact is that a government should and must be respon- 
sible for everything that happens, and if everything that happens is 
not right, then the government ought to be blamed. I think that is 
a good maxim, generally speaking. It may perhaps find sufficient 
excuses. So it surprised me all the more that after this period of 
storm and stress and difficulty, the Governor-General and his wife, 
who were in some sense associated with all this, should still be able 
to win the affection of the people in such a tremendous degree. 
Obviously this was not connected so much with what had happened 
but rather with the good faith, the friendship and the love of India that 
these two possessed. They saw them working hard with indomitable 
energy, with perseverance, with optimism which defied everything, 
they felt even more than they saw the friendship which they had for 
India and they saw that they were serving India to the best of their 
ability. We have many failings and many weaknesses in India, but 
when we see friendship for India and service for India, our hearts go 
out and those who are friends of India and those who sei ve India arc 
our comrades, whoever they might be or whciever they might be. 
And so the people of India, realising that Lord and Lady Mount- 
batten undoubtedly were friendly to India and the Indian people, 
undoubtedly were serving them, gave you their affection and love. 
They could not give very much else. You may have many gilts and 
presents, but there is nothing more real or precious than the love 
and affection of the people. You have seen yourself, Sir and Mad- 
am, how that love and affection work. If I may say so they are 
God’s most precious gift. 

So when you have seen all this, I have little to add except 
to say a few words rather personal perhaps, and also impersonal. 
You have been here, Sir, in your individual capacity and in 
a great public capacity. We have become friends with you, 
many of us, and we have been thrown together at a strange moment 
in history, and we have been actois also in this historic scene. It is 
difficult for me or for anyone to judge of what we have done during 
the last year or so. We are too near it and too intimately connected 
with events. Maybe we have made many mistakes, you and wc. 
Historians a generation or two hence will perhaps be able to judge 
what we have done right and what we have done wrong. Neverthe- 
less, whether we did right or wrong, the test, perhaps the right test, 
is whether we tried to do right or did not, for if we did try to do right 
with all our might and main, then it does not very much matter, 
although it does matter in the sense that it turned out to be a wrong 
thing. I cannot judge our own motives but I do believe that we did 
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try to do right and I am convinced that you tried to do the right 
thing by India, and therefore many of our sins will be forgiven us 
and many of our errors also. You came .here, Sir, with a high repu- 
tation, but many a reputation has foundered in India. You lived 
here during a period of great difficulty and crisis, and yet your repu- 
tation has not foundered. That is a remarkable feat. Many of us who 
came in contact with you day to day in these days of crisis learnt 
much from you, we gathered confidence and sometimes we were 
rather shaken, and I have no doubt that the many lessons we have 
learnt from you will endure and will help us in our work in the future. 

To you, Madam, I should like to address myself also. The 
gods or some good fairy gave you beauty and high intelligence, 
and grace and charm and vitality, great gifts, and she who 
possesses them is a great lady wherever she goes. But unto 
those that have, even more shall be given and they gave you 
something which was even rarer than those gifts, the human touch, 
the love of humanity, the urge to serve those who suffer and who are 
in distress, and this amazing mixture of qualities resulted in a radiant 
personality and in the healer’s touch. Wherever you have gone, you 
have brought solace, you have brought hope and encouragement. 
Is it surprising therefore that the people oflndia should love you and 
look up to you as one of themselves and should grieve that you arc 
going ? Hundreds of thousands have seen you personally in various 
camps and other places and hospitals, and hundreds of thousands will 
be sorrowful at the news that you have gone. 

May I say a word of Pamela Mcuntbatten ? She came here 
straight from school, and possessing all the charm she does, she did 
grown-up persons’ work in this troubled scene of India. I do not 
know if all of you who are present here know the work she has done, 
but those who know, know well how splendid that has been and how 
much it has been appreciated. 

I do not wish to say more, but to repeat what many no doubt 
have told you, that while we say good-bye to you, we do not look 
upon this as a good-bye and farewell. The bonds that tic the Mount- 
battens to us are too strong to be broken and we hope to meet here 
or elsewhere from time to time, and whether we meet you or not, 
we shall remember you always. We cannot give you anything more 
precious or more valuable a gift than you have received from the 
people of Delhi — from the people of India — but as a small souvenir 
my Colleagues in the Cabinet and the Governors of all the Provinces 
of India have joined together in presenting you with this small gift 
which I shall have the privilege to hand to you. This, as you see, 
is a kind of plate or tray. It has got inscribed upon it the signatures 
engraved of all the Members of the Cabinet and all the Governors 
in India, and the inscription upon it is this : 
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“ To the Mountbattens 
On the eve of their departure from India 
With affection and good wishes and 
as a token of friendship.” 

Your Excellencies, Your Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
may I ask you to drink to the health and good fortune of the 
Mountbattens ? 
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Extempore Speech at a Farewell Banquet given 
by the Prime Minister and the Cabinet at 
Government House, New Delhi 

20 JUNE 1948 

T his is a very inspiring moment in the lives of the Mount- 
battens. It is also a very sad moment. Everything that 
the Prime Minister has said has made us feel that the moment 
is as inspiring as it is sad. I don’t want to use the trite phrase 
that everything he said has been flattery, because I know that 
he speaks only what he feels, that is why the unprepared 
phrases he has used are more precious to me than any pre- 
pared pc: oration which hadn’t got the same degree of sin- 
cerity behind it. 

Here on our last night in India we are surrounded by 
familiar faces. The faces of our friends. Here to-night there 
are old friends such as His Highness of Bhopal, one of my old- 
est friends in India. There are new friends, such as we have 
made recently. There are Ruling Princes such as His High- 
ness of Bundi who fought under my command in South-East 
Asia. There are the Ambassadors, Ministers and High Com- 
missioners who represent their \aiious countries in Delhi. 
There are the Commander-in-Chiefs and the Senior Officers 
of the Armed Forces in India. There are representatives of 
the Civil Service in the highest positions, and last there are 
our hosts to-night. 

I have put them last because hosts usually wish to put 
themselves last; it is for that reason and no other for our hosts 
are the Prime Minister and the Ministers of the Government 
of India. As Viceroy it was my privilege to preside at the 
meetings of the Cabinet. I arrived on the evening of a budget 
crisis. I was warned by Lord W«- 'ell that the next meeting 
of the Cabinet could not fail to be very difficult. Well, Ladies 
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and Gentlemen, that meeting of the Cabinet was not difficult, 
because of the kindness and the consideration which the 
Ministers showed to a “ new boy ” in a difficult job. It was 
from that evening onwards I knew that I had come among 
friends. 

It is hard to pick out individually all one’s friends, par- 
ticularly as so many have become such close ones; our hostess 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, that dear sweet person who covers 
up her business-like efficiency and competence under a cloak 
of charm; my successor Mr. Rajagopalachari, the wise and 
elder statesman of India who is eminently fitted in every way 
to be the first Indian to hold this high office. He has such a 
delightful sense of humour, even in the letters that we have 
been writing to each other on business. 

I was warned before I came to India that I should meet 
my match in a very “ tough guy ”, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel; but when we met I came to the conclusion that he 
could not be quite as tough as the act that he put on. He is 
so very apparently hard and firm and unyielding, and I think 
he is like that because he doesn’t want the world to know what 
a very warm heart beats behind that rugged exterior, and I 
regard him as one of the greatest friends I have made here, 
and am sad that he can’t be with us to-night. 

About the Prime Minister it is difficult to spedk for the 
exact complimentary reasons that he has mentioned. He has 
become such a friend of the whole Mountbatten family that 
we shall be lonely when we leave India and are without him, 
but I share entirely the view he has already expressed that 
the friendship that has counted the most during our time out 
here, has been the friendship of the ordinary man and woman 
in the street, and in the fields. It is almost inexplicable to us 
why they should have taken so kindly to us except that we 
felt a tremendous reciprocal feeling of friendship towards 
them. The most touching and quite unbelievable things have 
happened. Refugees have collected together their pies and 
their annas in order that one of their number might travel 
sometimes a journey of twenty-four hours or even forty-eight 
hours to bring up some of the gifts they have made as a token 
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to my wife and that they were pleased with what she did. 
And the people in the streets to-day were so very friendly — an 
experience I shall never forget as long as I live. 

I could go on talking like this a long while, but I should 
only be repeating myself. What I am trying to say is that we 
are desperately sorry to be leaving India. In less than ten 
hours from now our physical bodies will go, but our hearts 
will always remain here. 

I would now like to refer to this tray that has just been 
given us. Ladies and Gentlemen, this is no ordinary tray. I 
doubt whether in history all the Cabinet Ministers of a great 
Central Government and all the Governors of the Provinces of 
a great sub-continent have joined together to have their 
names inscribed on one object like this. It makes it of a value 
quite beyond computation, and will always remain by far the 
most historic heirloom of the Mountbatten family. I thank 
the Ministers and the Governors on behalf of my wife, and my 
daughtci and myself most heartily for this gift. 

When I was last in London, the King said that he wanted 
to give some gift when we left to the Government and people 
of India, and we discussed what form this could take. I 
reminded His Majesty that there was in this house a set of 
gold plate, or rather heavily silver gilt plate which had been 
given personally to his father by the Worshipful Company of 
Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, one of the ancient city com- 
panies, which had been specially designed and built with the 
approval of King George V to fit into the Si ate dining-room 
at New Delhi, and which he gave for use in the house of his 
Viceroy. It is His Majesty’s own personal property to do with 
as he pleases, and it is his particular desire to give this in 
token of friendship, not only on behalf of himself, but as a 
symbol of the friendship of all English men and women and 
indeed of all the people in the United Kingdom to the people 
of India. 

I shall now draw aside our two national flags which 
cover the plate in token of transferring it to my successor and 
to the Government of India, as a gift. 
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Part Three 


SPEECH ON RETURN TO LONDON FROM INDIA 

29 June, 1948 




Speech to the members of the East India 
Association, made at a reception at the 
Imperial Institute in London, immediately 
after Lord Mountbatten’s return from India. 

29 JUNE 1948 

I should like on behalf of my wife and myself to express 
our deep sense of gratitude to the East India Association for 
honouring us at this reception this afternoon. 

I was in a slight quandary when I accepted the invitation 
because it involved speaking on India. I pointed out to Lord 
Scarbrough that it would be difficult, if not improper, for me 
to discuss til any detail what had occurred during the time I was 
a servant of free India. But he replied that on account of the 
limited size of the newspapers and the amount of positive news 
that comes through about India it would not be unwelcome if 
I spoke in some detail about the penod of my Viceroyalty and 
more briefly on the constitutional period which followed. 

In March of last year when I was sworn in as Viceroy and 
Governor-General in Delhi, although I found there was no space 
in the programme for a speech, I nevertheless did say a few 
words on that occasion in order to convey a message to the 
people of India. I said I was under no illusion as to the immense 
difficulty of the task confronting me, and pointed out that this 
task could be brought to a successful conclusion only if there 
was the utmost goodwill from the greatest number of people. 
I asked India for that goodwill. During the course of my talk 
to-day I hope you will see that I got a full measure of that 
goodwill, more than anyone could have expected or deserved. 

Before I left for India there were discussions in London 
with the Prime Minister and the Tndia-Burma Committee of 
the Cabinet, and we agreed upon a programme or rather a 
time-table on how the transfer of power was to be handled. We 
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came to the conclusion that my first six or seven months there 
should be spent in studying the problem on the spot. Before 
the end of 1947 I was to communicate back my proposals for 
the transfer of power to enable legislation to be introduced early 
in 1948, so that the actual transfer could take place this month, 
June, 1948. 

When I got out to India I realized (as had so often been 
my past experience in war) that when one gets up to the front 
the situation looks a little different from the way it appeared 
in London. I found that, although we in London had visualized 
the programme of transfer for June, 1948, to be moving at 
lightning speed, in India it was regarded as being much too slow. 
Everybody there was agreed on this point : the leaders, leading 
British officials, my staff advisers. Everybody was certain that 
an early and correct decision as well as an early announcement 
on the position would have to be made if we were going to 
arrest the increasing swing of the pendulum. There were riots 
and reprisals for riots. They had alieady occurred in three 
Provinces and had started in the North-West Frontiei Province 
the month I arrived out there. 

Looking at the pioblem, the first thing that struck me (and 
an opinion which I have not changed) was that the right answer 
would have been to have kept a united India. 

The admirable Cabinet Mission Plan of 1946 was accepted 
by every party in India -at one time or another, though never 
by all parties at the same time. It was, in fact, one of those 
plans that could be made to work only by the active will and 
co-operation of all parties. It could not be enforced on the 
people any more than one could foi ce a horse to drink after it 
had been led to the water. 

I started off by seeing as many of the leaders as I could. 
I went on hour after hour, day after day, and when I first had 
interviews with people like Gandhi, Jinnah, and Nehru I 
refused to talk business at all. I simply got to know them. They 
told me about their early days. Gandhi went right through his 
history in South Africa and his early days in London. Jinnah 
told me the tale of his life at the Bar in London. It was several 
hours before I would talk about India at all. But after we got 
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to know one another and had made friends we were able to 
progress fairly quickly. I soon realized that nothing I could do 
or say could deflect the Muslim League from its intention to 
insist absolutely on partition of the country. No other solution 
would have been peacefully accepted by the Muslim League. 

The next problem was to sec if the Congress Party, who 
had always stood for united India, would be prepared to 
consider partition as the price for a quick transfer of power 
and the restoration of peace. The Congress Party have always 
stood for non-coercion, and they said that, provided that no 
non-Muslim majority community went into the partition areas 
against its will, they would raise no objection. It was pointed 
out that in the case of Provinces like the Punjab and Bengal 
partition would undoubtedly be involved. When this was put 
to Jinnah he was against the performance of a surgical opera- 
tion on Provinces which had ancient histories of unity. A man 
was a Punjabi or a Bengali before he was a Muslim or a Hindu. 

I agreed. 1 said that the feeling invoked in his heart by the 
prospect of the partition of these Provinces was the feeling 
invoked in my heart and the heart of Congress against the parti- 
tion of India itself. And so we went, as one might say, around 
the mulberry bush, always coming Dack to the same point. 

Having worked out the rough outline for partition and how 
it could be effected, the next problem was to find out whether 
or not this was really the will of the people. Of course, the right 
way to have found this out would have been to have taken a 
plebiscite on the basis of adult franchise, but that would have 
taken years, not months. The only alternative was to use the 
Legislative Assemblies, elected as recently as 1946 and .pre- 
sumably, therefore, representing the will of the people. Now 
I will not go into the details, which were widely publicized, but 
I would point out that the Plan of June 3, 1947, was a plan 
created by the process of open diplomacy. Its every stage and 
every point was the result of frank discussion with all the 
leaders. The Plan was not put on paper for several weeks, but 
I kept notes, and at every turn I ^poke and tried to reconcile 
the different points of view and gain points of common ground. 

I am not going to pretend that the Plan of June 3 was ideal ; 
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I know it was far from satisfactory to all the parties concerned. 
But, on the other hand, it was quite impossible to give every- 
body complete satisfaction, for had that been possible my 
services would never have been required. Long ago the leaders 
would have found a solution for themselves without the 
tremendous turmoil and riots then going on in India. 

Although we were able to resolve the problem of the major 
communities, we were left with the problem of one of the minor 
communities. As you know, the gieatest community, the Hindu 
community, is just undei 300,000,000 strong. The Muslim 
community number just undei 100,000,000. Then come the 
Christians, and fourthly come the Sikhs, numbering just under 
6,000,000. They are small but very compact, a warlike and 
dominating race, and they live entirely in the Punjab. The 
week before I arrived Congi ess had put up a resolution on then- 
behalf, which Lord Wavell passed to me, saying that they 
wished for the Punjab to be partitioned in accoi dance with the 
Muslim and non-Muslim majoiity areas. I naturally accepted 
that and assumed that the Sikhs knew what they weie about. 
But I was greatly surprised to find upon examining the popula- 
tion map that by their own resolution they were proposing to 
bisect themselves into almost two equal halves. 

It was then too late to change the basis of partition, and if 
we were to adhere to the principles concerning Muslim and non- 
Muslim majority areas, the principles accepted and conceded 
to both sides, only a miracle could have kept the Sikhs together 
in one part of India. Well, we were not able to work miracles 
and we did not find a solution. The best thing we were able 
to do was to arrange for the leaders, including the Sikh leaders, 
to nominate a Committee to produce the terms of reference 
for the Boundary Commissions so that the boundaries might be 
drawn up on lines acceptable to all those concerned. 

The next point that arose was : When was the transfer of 
power to take place? On that point there was absolutely no 
difference of opinion at least no difference of opinion that 
made itself heard to me. Everybody wanted the greatest 
possible speed, everybody wanted the transfer of power to 
take place quickly. Indeed, why wait? For in waiting there 
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would be the risk of continued and increasing riots. There 
would be increasing friction and difficulty in keeping together 
the Indian Coalition Government, of which I was virtually the 
Prime Minister, and which was then running along on com- 
pletely divergent lines. So we went ahead and fixed a date. It 
took two years to separate Sind from Bombay. We separated 
400,000,000 people in two and a half months. To do that we 
set up a Partition Council with an immense number of sub- 
committees, which settled and resolved matters in record time. 

But in spite of that I was still left with a major problem (I 
am coming back to the Plan itself). How was I going to transfer 
power quickly to one or two nations or countries which had not 
yet got a Constitution of their own ? One of them, it was true, 
had a Constituent Assembly, so that by June, 1948, they might 
perhaps have produced a Constitution. With regard to the 
other we did not know, theoretically at least, if it was even 
going to come into being. If it did it was not until August 1 5 
that they v. ould be able to set up a Constituent Assembly. It 
was a legal conundrum of the first magnitude, and a completely 
new element entered into the situation when we came to try 
and solve this particular conundrum, because the only solution 
I could see at the time was to continue to use the existing 
Constitution. That Constitution had been set up by the 1935 
Government of India Act, and was rightly claimed as being 
one of the most remarkable pieces of legislation of our time. 
It was said that upwards of 15,000 questions were answered 
about it by the Secretary of State for India, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
before the Joint Select Committee, and not a single clause of 
the Act had had to be changed. 

It was proposed that this would be amended in the way 
the future Dominion Governments would wish, and that they 
should be given the power to continue to amend the Act after 
the transfer of power. This was the only quick way of transfer, 
and they both readily accepted. I should like to add that I 
know of no other countries in the world to-day in the fortunate 
position of having a Constitution that is already a working 
Constitution, but which can be amenaed by a stroke of the pen 
day by day to be made to work more agreeably to themselves, 
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While all these discussions were going on between both 
parties in Delhi we must not forget that there was a third party 
in London. That third party was His Majesty’s Government, 
who were in fact constitutionally responsible. It was therefore 
clear that before the Plan could be finalized I should have to 
fly home and see His Majesty’s Government. I arrived on a 
Monday afternoon in May, and by tea-time I was hard at work 
with the India-Burma Committee of the Cabinet. I was able 
to give the new proposals for transfer to the Government, and 
I pointed out that they could be made to work only if the 
legislation went through that session, which had only two months 
to run. I was told that it would take seven or eight months 
before an important Act of that type could be drafted, passed 
through the committee stages of both Houses, and then 
become law; if there was opposition it would take longer. I 
therefore said that, unless all my work in India was to be lost, 
this had to be passed within two months or not at all. The 
Prime Minister was encouraging and told me that he would see 
what he could do. I came back the following day and found 
the Lord Chancellor and the Law Officers of the Ciown in the 
Cabinet room. They had worked all night on the fiist lough 
draft of the Indian Independence Bill, and we went thiough 
it together at No. 10 Downing Street. 

As you know, that legislation was passed within two 
months, which must have been an all-time legislative tecord. 
It would not have been possible with opposition. The Prime 
Minister had authorized me to see the leaders of the Opposition 
and to answer all their questions freely, and I was able to con- 
vince them that a speedy enactment was in the interests of the 
future of India and the good relations between India and this 
country, and that it was a national and not a party matter. As 
I have said, the measure passed through with the approval of 
both parties in Parliament before the end of the session, and so 
the Plan of June 3 became a legal possibility. It was accepted 
by all the leaders, and by August 15 we were able to transfer 
jx)wer. 

Nevertheless, after June 3, and after having set up the 
Partition Council and the machinery to carry out this vast 
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process, I was left with a problem the magnitude of which I 
had not appreciated before I went out there. I had not realized 
that it was going to be such a serious problem. What were we 
going to do with the 565 Indian States, with upwards of 
100,000,000 inhabitants? The only co-ordinating link in the 
overall administration of India was the fact that one and the 
same man always happened to hold the offices of Viceroy and 
Crown Representative. By the Cabinet Mission statement of 
May 12, 1946, the States were to become independent sovereign 
states, and up to the middle of June I had not got an inkling 
of what we were going to do about these 565 States to 
avoid the greatest possible catastrophe one could imagine — 
to avoid transferring power to so many different units in a 
way which might throw the whole sub-continent into a state 
of chaos. 

The first thing it was necessary to do was to set up the 
machinery whereby the future Dominion Governments could 
enter into negotiations with the rulers of the various States. I 
therefore proposed that we should set up two State Departments 
(now known as State Ministries), one each for the impending 
Dominions of India and Pakistan. The main object was to 
negotiate agreements between the States and the future 
Dominions. In theory any State could remain independent or 
join either Dominion, but in practice there were, of course, 
geographical compulsions, and it was obviously necessary to 
consider the composition of the population. I made this very 
clear to a practically full house of the Chamber o 1 Princes when 
I addressed them early in July, and all except three took my 
advice. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, the future Deputy Prime 
Minister, took over the new Indian States Ministry. At the same 
time the new Secretaryship of this Ministry was taken over by 
my own Reforms Commissioner, and between the three of us 
and the Pakistan representatives we worked out a proposal 
whereby the States would be offered the opportunity of acced- 
ing to the Dominion of their choice. 

The proposal was that their ac -'ssion should be limited to 
the three subjects laid down in the original Cabinet Mission 
Plan, which were Defence, External Affairs, and Communica- 
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tions. In the case of Defence, practically no State wished to 
conduct its own defence, and indeed no State could really 
do so. Therefore there was no particular difficulty in getting 
over that point. That led us to the question of External Affairs. 
This was inextricably linked with the question of Defence. 
Although one or two of the largest States might have liked to 
have their own ambassadors, obviously that would have been 
a waste of money, and so they nearly all accepted the proposal 
on that point. On the question of Communications the matter 
was very vital since it affected the very life-blood of the sub- 
continent, and obviously they had to come to an understanding 
with the Central Governments. So an instrument of accession 
was drawn up. It was amended, discussed, and re-amended by 
a full meeting of the Chamber of Princes held during the last 
week of July in Delhi. It was finalized before the end of July, 
and practically all the States signed up before August 15. Out 
of the 565 States, the vast majority acceded to the Dominion 
of India. The remainder, with the exception of three of them, 
acceded to the Dominion of Pakistan. 

With regard to the three exceptions, the first was the State 
of Junagadh. The strong advice I had given to the effect that 
the States should join up in accordance with geographical com- 
pulsions and the wishes of the majorities of their populations 
was not taken. Junagadh, with its 82 per cent Hindu popula- 
tion and 18 per cent Muslim population, joined up with 
Pakistan. As you know, a plebiscite has been held since that 
time and as a result of an overwhelming majority it has joined 
up with India, and India has offered to allow U.N.O. to conduct 
a further plebiscite, if desired, to show whether the result of the 
first one was correct. 

The second State that did not take my advice was the State 
of Kashmir. In the case of Kashmir I went up personally and 
saw the Maharaja. I spent four days with him in July, and on 
every one of those four days I persisted with the same advice : 
“ Ascertain the will of your people by any means and join 
whichever Dominion your people wish you to join by August 
14 this year.” He did not do that, and what happened can be 
seen. Had he acceded to Pakistan before August 14 the future 
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Government of India had allowed me to give His Highness an 
assurance that no objection whatever would be raised by them. 
Had His Highness acceded to India by August 14, Pakistan did 
•not then exist, and therefore could not have interfered. The 
only trouble that could have been raised was by non-accession 
to either side, and this was unfortunately the very course 
followed by the Maharaja. 

The third State I have referred to was Hyderabad, by far 
the biggest State in India as far as population is concerned. It 
is not quite so large as Kashmir, which has an area of just over 
84,000 square miles, but the population is 1 7,000,000. It consists 
of 14 per cent Muslim and 86 per cent Hindu. We had long 
discussions in trying to bring about a solution for this great 
State, and these discussions continued until about ten days ago. 
Sir Walter Monckton, Constitutional Adviser to the Nizam, 
came to all these discussions and was absolutely first class, 
because, while being completely loyal to the ruler of Hyderabad, 
he proved himself to be a high-minded humanitarian. His one 
object was the same as mine — namely, to find a solution which 
would avoid friction and possible consequent bloodshed. 

The Government of India proved itself to be very high- 
minded, in my opinion, and was anxious to find a solution. It 
was heart-breaking to Sir Walter Monckton and myself, quite 
apart from the people now left with the responsibility in India, 
that the final proposals were not accepted by Hyderabad. I am 
very sorry that has happened, and can only hope and pray that 
a peaceable solution will be found there after ail. 

That is all I have to say about the period during which I 
was Viceroy, and I have gone a little beyond it. As for the 
constitutional period, as I said at the beginning, I was the 
servant of the Government of India, and it is not my business 
to discuss the way they have conducted their affairs beyond 
saying this : The Government of India came into power at a 
very difficult time, at a time when massacres had started in the 
Punjab, which spread to Delhi, and the situation was practically 
out of hand. Any government v. uld have had the greatest 
difficulty in maintaining control under the conditions facing 
them. This Government rose magnificently to the occasion. 
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An Emergency Committee of the Cabinet was formed, and 
they dealt with matters in .an admirable and speedy way at 
their daily meetings. 

My wife took on the work of the co-ordination of alt 
welfare bodies and voluntary relief organizations in India, and 
did, if I may say so, a most amazing job. All the way through 
she has been of the utmost value, because she was able to 
succeed in tapping a very great source of strength in India 
which hitherto had been hardly touched. I refer to the women 
of India. My wife was able to make friends of the wives and 
daughters and friends of the leaders. She was able to do a great 
deal when the trouble started with the refugees. I have spoken 
about the goodwill in India, and that goodwill is really 
wonderful. There has been a warmness of heart, and they have 
been ready to pay tribute and express gratitude for anything 
she has done. In the refugee camps during the last week, people 
who had lost everything scraped together their annas so that 
one of them could travel by tram to bring up their pathetic 
little gifts which they had made themselves — anything, just as 
a tribute to show they were grateful. 

I must mention the Indian Civil Service, which is now 
nearly ioo per cent Indian. There are a few Britishers left, 
but not many. They have been absolutely magnificent„and the 
professional administrators have carried on loyally and effi- 
ciently. There have been far too few of them, because, do not 
forget, a democracy always requires more Civil Service 
administrators. They have been greatly overworked, but they 
have done an absolutely first-class job, which has not yet been 
fully recognized by the country as a whole. 

Finally, I would like to mention Gandhiji. It is impossible 
to convey what his death has meant to India, but I will say that 
it did one thing. The shock pulled the country together in a most 
wonderful way. That effect still exists to a large extent, but, 
make no mistake, his absence is acutely felt. He was the father 
of the nation in every sense of the word. Everybody from the 
Prime Minister downwards went to him for advice, and he held 
together all the threads of that great country. His passing 
away caused a particularly heavy burden to be placed on the 
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Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, a man admirably fitted to 
deal with that burden. I have no. doubt that he is one of the 
great men, not of this time only, but of any time. Apart from 
that, he is one of the most delightful and entertaining people 
one could ever wish to have as a friend. I have great faith in 
him, knowing that he is a really wise and balanced statesman 
who is very well fitted for the responsibilities he has to bear. 

I am certain that India is going from strength to strength. 
She is bound to face the most appalling difficulties, which are 
absolutely inevitable with the sudden accession of self-govern- 
ment and partition at a time when there are such immense 
difficulties in every part of the world. Nevertheless, I maintain 
that she is going from strength to strength. The good feeling 
that India has for this country has never been higher, and 
nothing short of criminal lunacy in this country would wish to 
destroy that good feeling. It is there, whatever the future holds, 
I hope for good. 
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APPENDIX “ A ” 


THE GANDHI-JINNAH APPEAL 

We deeply deplore the recent acts of lawlessness and violence that 
have brought the utmost disgrace on the fair name of India and the 
greatest misery to innocent people, irrespective of who were the 
aggressors and who were the victims. 

Wc denounce for all time the use of force to achieve political 
ends, and we call upon all the communities of India, to whatever 
persuasion they may belong, not only to refrain from all acts of 
violence and disorder; but also to avoid both in speech and writing 
any incitement to such acts. 

M. A. Jinnah — 15-4-47. M. K. Gandhi. 
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